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Introduction: A Companion to Jan Hus 
František Šmahel 


On 6 July 2015, six hundred years will have passed since the death of Master Jan 
Hus, the Czech preacher, heretic, and reformer. History grants few people two 
lives, but Hus is one such figure we can claim lived twice. Hus's first life ended 
on 6 July 1415, when he was burnt at the stake in Constance. His second life — 
which is a reflection of the first through the interpretations of his followers and 
opponents, theologians and historians — began to unfold shortly thereafter, 
and with certain divergences has survived to this day. For the Bohemian 
Calixtines of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Hus remained a martyr to 
the new faith, and in the Protestant parts of Europe, he and Wyclif were per- 
ceived as forerunners of the Reformation; in the Czech lands under the 
Habsburg rule, however, a heretic’s cap was again placed on his head. Hus was 
then returned to his pedestal during the Czech national revival, but this time 
as a warrior for the freedom of belief. The nineteenth century in turn predomi- 
nantly saw Hus as the bearer of the national idea, and after the establishment 
of the Czechoslovak Republic in October 1918, he was claimed by the ‘Away 
from Rome’ movement, which resulted in the foundation of the National 
Czechoslovak Church. When in February 1948 the Communists, with the sup- 
port of the Soviet Union, seized power over the entire republic, they too 
claimed to be a contemporary historical tradition of the Hussite revolution. 
While the priest Jan Hus was not a revolutionary himself, the reform move- 
ment and an entire stage of Czech history bore his name, so that even his 
teaching was mercifully accepted, though with proper criticism. Nevertheless, 
though the greater part of the Czech public honestly claimed Hus and 
Hussitism during the Communist era, contemporary traditions have led to the 
exact opposite. Thus, after another revolution at the end of 1989, when the 
return to a democratic regime brought full freedom of speech, postmodern 
and Catholic-oriented journalism began to suppress the spiritual legacy of 
Hussitism, describing Hus's followers as brutes, highwaymen, and destroyers of 
ecclesiastical monuments. 

It is no wonder that in a country with such an unsettled history and so many 
violent revolutions Hus's fate and his second life have influenced — and to a 
certain extent still influence — not only historical awareness but also special- 
ized research. However, in this book Jan Hus consistently appears as a figure of 
the distant past. Researchers from six different countries have participated in 
writing this volume, which attests to the wider European significance of this 
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contentious figure. There could have been more contributors, however a num- 
ber of first-class experts and editors of Hus's work have passed away or gone 
into seclusion in the past two decades. This has partially influenced the struc- 
ture and the content of this volume of Companions, an outline of which is 
provided in the introductory chapter by Ota Pavlíček, The Chronology of the 
Life and Work of Jan Hus. Besides discussing Hus's life in general, Pavlíček also 
focuses on Hus’s university career and explains the broader political back- 
ground and circumstances of Hus's public activities, because Hus’s work came 
to the center of events of land-wide importance at the latest in 1409, which was 
when the reform movement gained a dramatic dynamism after the departure 
of foreign professors and students from Prague. 

After Pavlíček's introductory sketch of Hus's biography, the book returns to 
his earliest beginnings. František Palacký, the founder of Czech modern histo- 
riography, had identified the reform preachers and theologians from the period 
of the reign of Emperor Charles IV as being the predecessors of Hus and 
Hussitism. This continuity is emphasized even more with the nationally think- 
ing Czech historians’ tendencies to weaken the result of the superficial com- 
parative analysis of the Austrian researcher Johann Loserth, according to 
whom Jan Hus was a mere plagiarizer of John Wyclif. Although it has been 
shown in time that in his treatises Hus did not directly refer to the works of his 
predecessors, other Bohemian reformers drew information from them, espe- 
cially the theologian of the lay chalice Jacobellus of Stříbro (Jakoubek ze 
Stříbra). An outstanding expert on this issue is the recently departed historian 
of philosophy Vilém Herold (+ 2012), who has enriched the book with his chap- 
ter The Spiritual Background of the Czech Reformation: Precursors of Jan Hus. 
Here, three distinctive and in many ways different personalities emerge before 
the reader: the Austrian moralizer Conrad Waldhauser, the Moravian visionary 
John Milíč of Kroměříž, and the Bohemian theologian Matthias of Janov, who 
was educated in Paris. Herold understood Wyclif’s philosophy like few others 
in his field, and for that reason he has also supplemented the chapter with a 
lesson on the beginning of the Prague dispute about universalia realia. 

Besides the university, Hus’s main workplace was the extensive Bethlehem 
Chapel, built slightly beforehand for the purpose of preaching in the Czech 
language. In 1402, Master Jan Hus became its administrator. His success at the 
pulpit would hardly have been possible without the achievements of preach- 
ers in the decades prior to his appointment. Hus's preaching can therefore rep- 
resent a culmination of these earlier developments, as is justifiably argued by 
Pavel Soukup in the following chapter, Jan Hus as a Preacher. Here, the author 
follows in detail Hus’s career at Bethlehem Chapel and his preaching in exile in 
South Bohemia, and he further deals with Hus's postils, presenting as a case 
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study his All Soul’s Preaching in 141. In terms of the sources from which Hus 
drew, Soukup demonstrates that three guarters of the guotations in his edited 
sermon collections come from the Scriptures. The majority of the remaining 
guotes are patristic, and the rest come from medieval authors and handbooks; 
only a very small number of authorities (around 1.5%) are drawn from classical 
antiguity. Interestingly, Hus's academic sermons and his popular preaching in 
both Latin and the vernacular do not differ significantly from each other in the 
structure of the quoted sources. Only his Czech Postil cites slightly more non- 
biblical material than other sermons. During the ten years of his activity at 
Bethlehem Chapel, Hus became the most influential of the Prague reformist 
preachers, as his sermons were fascinating and efficient, but not in a theatrical 
style. Most importantly, though, Hus has survived as a symbol — a martyr of the 
Bohemian Utraquist Church. 

The next chapter, The Sentences Commentary of Jan Hus, is taken up by 
Stephen E. Lahey, a historian famous for his works on Wyclif's life and teach- 
ings. That in and of itself is a good auspice for the book, because precisely the 
most important of Hus's learned work, which is indisputably his Commentary 
on the Sentences by Peter Lombard, creates unease in the specialized commu- 
nity. According to Lahey, Hus shared with Wyclif a conservative position in the 
Aegidian tradition and an ‘old fashioned’ Augustianism. Elements of Wyclif's 
thought arise in Hus's Commentary, but without heretical connotations. In this 
Commentary, Hus came across as a competent and erudite theologian, well 
prepared for his career as a preacher and university professor. Although it is 
not a theologically sterile work, it does not compare well with the innovative 
and philosophically inspirational commentaries of his predecessors, like 
Bonaventure, Giles, or Wyclif. 

So far, the discussion has predominantly focused on Hus's Latin treatises, 
but like Wyclif, Hus devoted great attention to the potential and diverse possi- 
bilities provided by the national language in the areas of pastoral care and cat- 
echization. In the chapter The Vernacular Theology of Jan Hus, Pavlína 
Rychterová moves from the postils to an analysis of Hus's educational treatises. 
Unlike the majority of his contemporary preachers, in his sermons Hus avoided 
using popular literary aids, such as the collections of models, legends, and 
Antique entertaining prose. This was done not only in accordance with Wyclif's 
work De veritate Sacrae Scripturae, but also with Hus's criticism of priests who 
eased the obligation of preaching the Scripture by overusing models, enter- 
taining stories, and anecdotes. The main collection of Jan Hus's vernacular 
theology comes from the period of his forced departure from Prague to the 
countryside in autumn 1412, where he was deprived of direct communication 
with the circle of his audience and followers around Bethlehem Chapel. Here, 
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he focused mainly on the Expositions of the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and Five Church Commandments. Although in his longest 
Czech work Hus kept guite precisely to Wyclif, he often changed the overall 
orientation of the models: from a theological tractate he created an extensive 
sermon, in which the argumentation based on authorities receded into the 
background in favor of argumentation based on the Bible, and in which a criti- 
cal sermonizing rhetoric replaced the Scholastic methods. Hus also elaborated 
on other vernacular tractates from 1412-1414, employing the same method that 
he used in the case of the Expositions. 

Hus’s approaches, with their confessional, national, and ideological influ- 
ence, have manifested themselves at times distinctly and at other times implic- 
itly, which is especially clear in the topic that the editor, František Šmahel, 
addresses in the chapter The National Idea, Secular Power and Social Issues in 
the Political Theology of Jan Hus. Hus always claimed to be Czech. At first he 
devoted himself fervently to the emancipation of the Czech nation at the uni- 
versity and in the Prague municipalities, but later, when it was shown that he 
had many opponents not only among the Germans but also among the ‘pure’ 
Czechs, he subordinated the idea of nationhood to the primacy of reforming 
the faith. Likewise, Hus's opinions on obedience — and sometimes even more 
his acts of disobedience of the archbishop, king, and pope — have been among 
the controversial points of his biographies from of old. This is because Hus, 
with the aid of quotations from the Bible and other ecclesiastical authorities, 
ascribed to serfs and lower people (minores) the possibility (but not the obliga- 
tion) to correct, if not even reprimand, more highly placed individuals (includ- 
ing prelates) if they manifestly committed serious (i.e. cardinal) sins. This was 
on the condition, however, that the lower were without cardinal sins and in 
hope for God's grace. Christ's law in the version of the Evangelists, neverthe- 
less, informed Hus’s opinions also on secular power and the social inequalities 
of the lords and serfs. According to Hus, both were an immutable fact grounded 
in the Bible and confirmed by Christ’s law. Thus, it is possible and even neces- 
sary to improve the existing social orders (ordines), correcting them in the 
spirit of God's law, but it is not necessary to change them from their basis and 
replace them with new ones. Hus’s unreachable ideal was therefore an estate 
of social harmony. 

At the Council in Constance, Hus expected a debate (disputatio), but legal 
proceedings (inquisitio) awaited him instead. There is not a work on Hus that 
has not dealt with his trial. Yet, despite that, the trial itself and its procedures 
have not received systematic attention from the perspective of canon law until 
recently. This gap was finally closed with the book by Jiří Kejř (Czech 2000, 
German 2005), which did not find any misconduct of the court in terms of the 
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procedure. According to Kejř, Hus's merciless imprisonment, the refusal of 
granting him the help of an attorney, and the form of his laicization were all in 
accord with the regulations of the legal proceedings. According to Sebastián 
Provvidente, Kejř's research has opened a new space for guestions that do not 
only aim to revise the proceedings per se. Hence, in the chapter Hus's Trial in 
Constance: Disputatio Aut Inguisitio, Provvidente does not only focus on the 
main phase of this case, but also discusses the wider political and ecclesiastical 
contexts in which the legal and political acts intersect. Other than examining 
the legitimacy of the council (plenitudo potestatis in foro exteriori), the author 
innovatively introduces the issue of ‘due process’ into the discussion. The role 
of Emperor Sigismund, as I add, was not limited only to Hus's safe passage. 
When the flight of Pope John XXIII and his cardinals created the threat that the 
council would break up, Sigismund threw Hus to his unforgiving opponents 
from the council corporation of the German nation. It is necessary to mention 
one more point here: after experiencing the trials of the Stalinist era, which 
also conformed to valid legal regulations, historians should also take into con- 
sideration forms other than the strictly legal. 

The reform movement and revolutionary outburst that took his name had 
little in common with Hus himself. After all, Hus approved of the lay chalice 
with considerable unease, though it later became the symbol of Hussite 
Bohemia. When the explosive question of lay Utraquism also came on the 
agenda of the council, Hus responded to it after a longer hesitation with the 
positive solution of a question: “whether it is beneficial for the believing lay- 
people to take the blood of Christ in the form of wine.” Unlike his colleagues in 
Prague, such as Jacobellus of Stříbro and Nicholas of Dresden, according to 
whom Communion under both species (in Latin, sub utrague specie) was 
necessary for the laypeople for redemption, Hus settled for the conclusion that 
it is allowed and appropriate. According to Hus, spiritual communion was 
more important because it was ordered by Christ, whereas taking Communion 
was merely an ecclesiastical regulation. However, we should not forget that 
Hus wrote his opinion in jail, where he was awaiting the beginning of his trial 
at the site of the council. 

While Hus deserves credit for the development of Czech preaching and 
religious-studies terminology, he was not himself among the pioneers of lit- 
urgy in the vernacular language. The earlier research quite overestimated Hus’s 
contribution to the history of spiritual song. Thus, in a criticism of these 
sources as they appear in the chapter The Second Life of Jan Hus: Liturgy, 
Commemoration, and Music, David Holeton and Hana Vlhová-Wórner demon- 
strate that only six songs stood the test. Is it too few? Not at all, but it is fewer 
than what was believed before. Both experts have divided Hus's veneration 
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into three broad periods. In the first, during the time of Utraguism, Hus was 
venerated as progenitor, proto-martyr and patron of the Bohemian reform 
movement. Along with the patron saints of the Czech lands and beside many 
other saints, he was commemorated in the sanctorale. In the second period, 
beginning after the appearance of Martin Luther, Hus was venerated as the 
precursor or martyr of the reformation. As it probably had to be, Hus became 
and remained for a long time the object of polemics between protestants and 
catholics. Finally, in the third and most recent period, Hus is again given a 
place in the liturgical life of a variety of churches of the oecumene, alongside 
the other saints who are celebrated in the sanctorale. 

Although we do not know what Hus looked like, as none of his contempo- 
raries captured his likeness in word or picture, Hus was venerated in the circle of 
Bohemian Utraguism and as a saint also had a right to a broad range of images. 
Such images existed, but they had a much lower chance of preservation than 
usual, because the re-Catholicization of the Czech lands in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries could not have had any other result than an extensive 
and determined destruction of Hus's images. During this period his images did 
not figure as art works but primarily as visual communication media, which 
were subject to damnatio memoriae and which the winning side of a religious 
dispute replaced with their own images. Therefore, in the modern period Hus's 
iconography has become more than other topics a component of an ideologi- 
cal stereotype, in this case becoming the image of the national martyr. 

At the same time, when the liturgical veneration of Jan Hus was being 
formed, this Bohemian reformationist with his gloriola of a martyr became the 
figure of a religiously focused polemic and historiography, though in a peculiar 
sense of the word. Hus therefore could not be missing from the History of 
Bohemia by the humanist Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, who wrote about how in 
1462 Pope Pius II cancelled the agreement of the Council of Basel with the 
Hussites. Hus's martyrdom and teachings then came under a different light 
after the appearance of Martin Luther. Whereas for Luther the Bohemian mar- 
tyr seemed like his predecessor (though at first he considered Hus to be a her- 
etic), for some Irenic Catholics Hus represented a ‘lesser of two evils. 
Nevertheless, this approach on the part of the Catholic Church changed after 
the Council of Trent, which classified the Hussites with the Wyclifites, 
Zwinglians, Calvinists, and other heretics. In our book, Zdenék V. David 
addresses these changes in his chapter, The Interpretation of Jan Hus from the 
Beginning through the Enlightenment. The subjects of his subtle analysis also 
include Imaginary Radical Anglicans and Puritans, the theologians of the 
Calvinist Camp, and finally, the Liberal Catholics of the final decades of the 
eighteenth century. 
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In the nineteenth century, the religiously focused polemic on Hus and his 
teaching acquired two new components. On the one hand, in the circles of the 
first West European socialists and democrats around George Sand, Hus and the 
Hussites were considered the prototype of the struggles for a socially just 
world; in Bohemia, on the other hand, he came to the center of the nationally 
focused efforts for the emancipation of the Czech nation from the Habsburg 
Empire. Furthermore, Hus did not stop being a component of ‘living’ history 
even after the creation of an independent Czechoslovak Republic at the end of 
1918. These ideological influences also penetrated through to professional his- 
toriography, but not to such an extent as after 1948, when the only method 
allowed was Marxism-Leninism. 

Another controversial stimulus emerged in the 1960s in connection with 
the internal discussion around the Second Vatican Council. A marginal — yet in 
the Czech milieu provocative — question regarding Hus's rehabilitation by the 
Catholic church would probably have sunk into oblivion had it not been 
revived in 1986 by the influential Polish philosopher Stefan Swiežawski. This 
time, however, it was no longer possible to dismiss it, because it came from the 
circle of people close to Pope John Paul II. The nearly visionary entreaty to heal 
the scar in the heart of the Czech nation reached a certain ecumenical fulfil- 
ment already on the first visit of the ‘Slavic’ pope to Prague in 1990. In that 
spirit, but with full respect to the scientific examination of Hus's life and work, 
two international conferences were held in 1993 and 1999. The first in Bayreuth 
summarized the results of the research and indicated the breadth of the stud- 
ied issue. The second, held at the Lateran, concluded the multi-year efforts of 
the Czech Commission for the Study of the Problems Connected with the 
Person, the Life and the Work of Master Jan, and was headed by Cardinal 
Miloslav Vlk. Not all of the expectations were met, but the pope's expression of 
deep sorrow over Hus's cruel death was perceived by all of the participants as 
a gesture of good will towards an understanding between epochs, nations, and 
confessions. This ecumenical gathering of the millennia has already stopped, 
and it is time for history to be emancipated fully from the theology, even if 
ecumenical. 

As the continuous development of research on Hus and his work may indi- 
cate, it has been quite difficult to attach a final summary to this anthology. 
Instead of attempting this impossible task, the editor decided to fill in some 
blank spaces, especially with regard to those readers who do not have access to 
literature published in the Czech language. Hus himself, as will be demon- 
strated in the chapter on his Vernacular Theology, left behind a number of edu- 
cational works in Czech, as well as a series of correspondences. At his time, 
Czech orthography was still significantly complicated and labyrinthine, due to 
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the amount of digraphs representing some softened letters. Nevertheless, to 
make the reading and understanding of his Czech works easier for his students 
and readers, Hus introduced diacritical signs to his writing, which later gave 
the impetus for a deep reform of Czech orthography. For the same reason, Hus 
introduced subject indices and Arabic numbering for the citation of Biblical 
passages in his Czech educational literature (especially religious educational 
literature). Thus, in the final chapter called Jan Hus as Writer and Author, the 
editor further discusses the manuscripts of Jan Hus, his correspondence on the 
means of audiovisual campaigning in Bethlehem Chapel, and last but not least 
his literary works, beginning with their conception and ending in the copying 
of the completed treatise. 

Research on the great figures of the past does not end. Therefore, it is only 
possible to wish that on the path to gaining knowledge of Hus's life and works, 
this book will serve as a good and reliable Companion. 


The Chronology of the Life and Work of Jan Hus* 
Ota Pavlíček 


The Preparatory Phase of Hus's Life — The Rise of Huss Importance with the 
Archbishop's Support — Jan Hus at the Head of the Reform Movement — The Time 
of Polemics and the Dissolution of the Reform Party — Further Aggravation of the 
Anathema and Hus's Exile — Jan Hus before the Council in Constance 


The Preparatory Phase of Hus's Life 


As is the case with many historical figures, the precise date of the birth of Jan 
Hus is unknown or enigmatic, but historians have estimated the approximate 
date through calculations based on period customs, Hus's own recorded state- 
ments, and other testimonies. On these shaky foundations, individual biogra- 
phers of Hus have suggested several possible dates for his birth, with the 
general consensus falling between 1370 and 1372.! Nevertheless, it is still 


* 


The text has been elaborated with the support of a grant from the Grant Agency of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Czech Republic (GA AV ČR KJB 900090903) and a grant from 
the Grant Agency of Charles University (GA UK 9825/2009). I would like to thank Professor 
Vilém Herold, Professor František Šmahel, and Reid Weber for consultations and critical 
notes to the preliminary version of this study. For help with English, I am indebted to Reid 
Weber. 
1 The essential work on the life and work of Jan Hus continues to be the two-volume mono- 
graph by Vaclav Novotný, M. Jan Hus I: Zivot a dílo 1-2 (Prague, 1919-1921), followed by three 
volumes on Hus's teaching by Vlastimil Kybal, M. Jan Hus II: Učení 1-3 (Prague, 1923-1931). 
However, in the over ninety years since the publication of the first volume, a number 
of passages from Hus's activity have been updated, complemented, and also changed by 
research. The new knowledge has been summarized by František M. Bartoš, Co víme o Husovi 
nového (Prague, 1946); id., "Co víme o Husovi nového) Jihočeský sborník historický 39 (1970): 
126-132; Franz Machilek, “Ergebnisse und Aufgaben moderner Hus-Forschung. Zu einer 
neuen Biographie des Johannes Hus,” Zeitschrift für Ostforschung 22 (1973): 302—330; František 
Šmahel, Husitská revoluce IV (Prague, 21996); id., Die Hussitische Revolution III (Hannover, 
2002), 2018-2199; and most recently Jiří Kejř, Jan Hus známý a neznámý (Prague, 2009), par- 
ticularly 1-29 and 118—126. It is necessary to add to these works also the register of the literary 
activity of Jan Hus, updated for 1965 by František M. Bartoš and Pavel Spunar, Soupis pramenů 
k literární činnosti M. Jana Husa a M. Jeronýma Pražského (Prague, 1965). Other important 
works on Hus's biography are Václav Flajšhans, Mistr Jan řečený Hus z Husince (Prague, 1904), 
a work for the wider public that was surpassed by the author's later literary and editorial 
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possible that Hus was born slightly earlier or later. Calculations of the year of 
his birth typically rely on the approximate dates of Hus's consecration as a 
priest and the start of his preaching career. Although evidence for these exact 
dates also remains elusive, later in life Hus confessed that he had had a sinful 
desire to become a priest as soon as possible in order to acguire financial provi- 
sion and a good social position, and so we can assume that he started his work 
as a priest soon after reaching the prereguisite age for ordination, which was 
twenty-five. It is known that in 1399 he was not yet a priest? and his first 
recorded postil begins on November 28, 1400.3 We can therefore assume that at 
that time Hus had already achieved a higher consecration and began to serve 
as a preacher. Consequently, if he was older than twenty-five years of age in 
1400, then the date of his birth must fall before 1375. Ironically, it is quite likely 
that Hus himself did not know the precise date. Until scholars uncover more 


work, id., M. Jan Hus (Prague, 1915), as well as the monograph by Jan Sedlak, M. Jan Hus 
(Prague, 1915), which represents the earlier Catholic perspective. There is also František 
M. Bartoš, Čechy v době Husově (Prague, 1947), particularly 231-449; Paul De Vooght, L’Hérésie 
de Jean Huss (Louvain, 1960); id., Hussiana (Louvain, 1960), complemented by the second, 
updated edition of both volumes entitled L'Hérésie de Jean Huss I-II (Louvain, 71975); 
Josef Macek, Jan Hus (Prague, 1961); Matthew Spinka, John Hus’ Concept of the Church 
(Princeton, 1966); id., John Hus. A biography (Princeton, 1968); Amedeo Molnar, Jan 
Hus. Testimone della verita (Torino, 1973); id., Jean Hus. Témoin de la vérité (Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, 1978); Ernst Werner, Jan Hus. Welt und Umwelt eines Prager Friihreformators 
(Weimar, 1991); Peter Hilsch, Johannes Hus. Prediger Gottes und Ketzer (Regensburg, 1999); 
and Jiří Kejř, Jan Hus známý a neznámý (Prague, 2009). It is fitting to mention also the 
study by Robert R. Betts, “John Hus,” in Essays in Czech History (London, 1969), 176—194, 
who prepared an extensive monograph on Hus, but lost all of the documentation during 
the German bombings in wwri. The last monograph on Jan Hus is by Thomas Fudge, Jan 
Hus: Religious Reform and Social Revolution in Bohemia (London, 2010). An important 
work especially about the proceedings against Jan Hus is Jiří Kejř, Die Causa Johannes Hus 
und das Prozessrecht der Kirche (Regensburg, 2005) (further Die Causa Johannes Hus), in 
Czech id., Husův proces (Prague, 2000). Since this article was completed, the following mono- 
graphs on Jan Hus have been published: Thomas Krzenck, Johannes Hus. Theologe, 
Kirchenreformer, Mártyrer (Gleichen, 2011), František Šmahel, Jan Hus: Život a dílo (Prague, 
2013), Thomas Fudge, The Memory and Motivation of Jan Hus, Medieval Priest and Martyr 
(Turnhout, 2013) and id., The Trial of Jan Hus: Medieval Heresy and Criminal Procedure (New 
York, 2013). 

2 Cf. F Palacký, ed., Documenta mag. Joannis Hus: vitam, doctrinam, causam in Constantiensi 
concilio actam et controversias de religione in Bohemia, annis 1403-1418 motas illustrantia 
(Prague, 1869), 165. 

3 Frantisek M. Bartoš, “Ze spisovatelských počátků Husových; Věstník České akademie věd a 
umění 52 (1943): 37. 
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information, it remains sufficient to date the beginning of his life around 
1370-1372.^ 

Along with a vague date of birth, many other details of Hus's childhood 
remain a mystery. Even Hus's place of birth is still uncertain. The latest research 
tends towards the assumption that Hus was born in Husinec near Prachatice in 
southern Bohemia, the small town for which he acquired his name. A second 
theory exists, however, which proposes that he may have been born in the 
small village of Husinec near Klecany, only a few kilometers from Prague. We 
do not know much about his family background, but what can be ascertained 
is that Jan was born to a rural family of Czech lineage with modest means. 
Concerning his parents, we have only the recollections offered by Hus, who 
remembered his mother as devout and attested to her influence in teaching 
him to pray. It is safe to assume a maternal influence on the formation of Hus's 
personality, especially as Hus never offered any descriptions of his father.5 
Nevertheless, the claim by George Heremita, who argues that it was Hus's 
mother who intended for him to have the career of a priest and allegedly took 
him to school in nearby Prachatice in order to acquire his first education, 
belongs in the category of later fabrications.9 In terms of Hus's father, we are 
not even sure of his name. If the record in the registry of the ordained, in which 
a lower ordination is recorded for Jan of Husinec, really related to the Jan Hus 
to whom this study is devoted, then his father's name was Michael." According 
to Hus's own words he also had a brother, about whose sons he was worried 
while imprisoned at the council in Constance.? 


4 The date of Hus's birth has been dealt with several times by F.M. Bartoš, who proposed more 
theories. See id., “O rok narození Husova, Listy filologické 38 (1965): 115-120; id., Das 
Geburtsjahr Hussens und das Problem seiner Jugend (Prague, 1969), 6; and id., “Co víme o 
Husovi nového; 126. 

5 Mistr Jan Hus, “Výklad menší na páteř" in Výklady, ed. J. Daňhelka, MrHo I (Prague, 1975) 
392:35: “a matka má učila mě řiekati: Amen, tak bóh daj. [And my mother taught me to say, 
Amen, may God make it so.]" 

6 V. Novotný, ed., “Zivot, to jest šlechetné obcování ctného svatého kněze, Mistra Jana Husi, kaza- 
tele českého,” in Fontes rerum Bohemicarum VIII (Prague, 1932), 377. In terms of trustworthi- 
ness, it is a guestionable source, written at the latest at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

7 Recently on Liber ordinatorium cleri, see Eva Doležalová, Svěcenci pražské diecéze 1395-1416 
(Prague, 2010), where there is also further literature and an electronic database of this source; 
on Hus, see p. 184, in the database No. 5928. 

8 V. Novotný, ed., Mistra Jana Husi korespondence a dokumenty (Prague, 1920), No. 132, p. 278. 
The correspondence of Jan Hus was translated into English by Matthew Spinka in Matthew 
Spinka, The Letters ofJohn Hus (Manchester, 1973). 
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In the town of Prachatice, not far from Husinec, Hus is said to have received 
his first education at the local church, where he was also a singer in the choir. 
Whether it was here, or rather in Prague, that he engaged in the game entitled 
‘Bishop of Fools; a mockery of the Mass to which Archbishop of Prague John of 
Jenštejn put an end, is extremely uncertain. Hus later recalled the practice as 
undisciplined and hideous.? Nonetheless, if we know that the archbishop 
renewed the ban on games at the June synod in 1386 or 1387,!° we at least have 
available the latest date of Jan Hus's entry into the service of the church, 
namely, the last month of one of the two years mentioned, because later the 
game of bishop could only have been played with great difficulty. Since there 
was no Latin school in Prachatice, Hus most likely left for further study in 
Prague during this period at the latest." Unfortunately, it is not possible to pro- 
vide a more precise date. 

Hus's texts reveal that his early period of study in Prague, as well as the 
beginning of his university studies, was marked by his family's poverty. It was 
because of this poverty that he later confessed the desire to become a priest as 
soon as possible, in order to acquire a good livelihood and nicer clothing, and 
to be valued by society.!2 Although they cannot be dated more precisely, other 
memories from his youth also suggest that he did not have much money avail- 
able at the time. For example, he recalls that while being a hungry student, he 
used to make spoons out of bread to eat his peas, and upon the completion of 
the peas he would eat the spoon as well.!? He also skimped on singing the vig- 
ils, and complained that others took money for it and only a little was left for 
him and the other pupils.“ 

By 1390 at the latest, Jan Hus had enrolled at the Faculty of Arts at the 
University of Prague.!> In terms of income, his standing did not improve by 


9 For Hus's remembrance, see Mistr Jan Hus, “Výklad modlitby páně; in Výklady, ed. 
J. Daňhelka, M1H0 I, Chap. 82, p. 342:101—128; that Hus also sang as a pupil is proved by 
“Výklad modlitby páně" MIHo I, Chap. 83, pp. 346-347:54-56. 

10 J.V. Polc and Z. Hledíková, eds., Pražské synody a koncily předhusitské doby (Prague, 2002), 
236. The earlier research placed this synodal statute in 1396, cf. p. 46. 

11 Cf. Novotný, M. Jan Hus 1/1, 5-6. 

12 Mistr Jan Hus, “Knížky o svatokupectví, in Drobné spisy české, ed. J. Daňhelka, MrHo IV 
(Prague, 1985), Chap. 6 F, p. 228:156—159. 

13 Mistr Jan Hus, “Výklad modlitby páně; MIHo I, Chap. 77, 321:147—149. 

14 Ibid., m1Ho I, Chap. 83, 346-347:54—57. 

15 The Register of the Bohemian university nation, into which Hus was enrolled as a begin- 
ning student, has been lost and we therefore do not know the date of the beginning of his 
studies. Nevertheless, we do know the date of his bachelor’s examination, which took 
place in the autumn of 1393, and thus we can at least roughly determine the date of the 
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much; first he was accommodated in a student's house led by a master or bach- 
elor, where he paid its administrator a heller a day for beer at lunch and at din- 
ner.!$ Nevertheless, from early on he seems to have received financial assistance 
from his compatriot, Master Christian of Prachatice, who had stood by him 
until the end of his life, and whom Hus remembered with gratitude.!” We do 
not know whether Hus was subseguently able to become anchored in one of 
the master’s dormitories, where he could have held the post of famulus.!® The 
belief that Hus acquired the position of a servant with one of the members of 
the college from the Bohemian university nation is supported by two mentions 
in the sources, however both are inconclusive and also differ in content: the 
first of them places Hus’s student residence in the dormitory of King Wenceslas 
while the second, dating from as late as the sixteenth century, places Hus in the 
Carolinum.!“ If Hus really was a famulus in one of the Prague dormitories, it 
was probably in the Carolinum, which can be deduced by what is known of 
Hus's teachers, as well as by his career projection. Of the masters that we know 
resided in the Carolinum at the beginning of Hus’s university studies, the one 
most likely to accept Hus as his famulus was the provost of the dormitory at the 
time, Stephen of Kolin (de Colonia seu Colinensis), a Master of Liberal Arts 
and student of theology.2° This master, whom Hus mentioned on the occasion 
of his rector’s speech in memory of Charles IV (the founder of the University of 
Prague) as among the most important Bohemian theologians and referred to 


beginnings of his university studies to approximately three years earlier. See Monumenta 
historica universitatis Carolo-Ferdinandeae Pragensis (MUPR) I/1 (Prague, 1830), 286. 

16 Itis mentioned by an unknown Hussite preacher, who says that "antiqui studentes, ut 
olym beate memorie Mag. J Hus narrabat, dum studens erat, bis pro 1 halensi dari sibi fecit 
preposito burse cerevisam per diem videl. mane et vespere." See František M. Bartoš, “Hus 
jako student a profesor Karlovy university" Acta Universitatis Carolinae — Philosophica et 
Historica 2 (1958): 11n7. 

17 Cf. e.g. Mistra Jana Husi korespondence, No. 154, pp. 321-322. 

18 On the system of dormitories and dwellings connected with the University of Prague and 
on the role of famuli, see Frantisek Smahel, “Scholae, collegia et bursae Universitatis 
Pragensis. Ein Beitrag zum Wortschatz der mittelalterlichen Universitäten,” in Die Prager 
Universität im Mittelalter |The Charles University in the Middle Ages, ed. F. Šmahel (Leiden — 
Boston, 2007), 85-102; id., “Doplňky k dějinám mistrovských kolejí pražské univerzity do 
roku 1420,” Acta Universitatis Carolinae — Historia Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis 
33-34/1-2 (1993-1994): 13-43; and Michal Svatoš, "The Studium Generale (1347/8-1419),” in 
A History of Charles University I1348—1802, ed. F. Kavka and J. Petráň (Prague, 2001), 39-55. 

19 = Cf. Jan Stejskal, Podivuhodný příběh Jana Jeronýma (Prague, 2004), 87-88, and Bartoš, “Hus 
jako student a profesor" 11-12. 

20  Onthelife and work of Stephen of Kolin, see Otakar Odložilík, M. Štěpán z Kolína (Prague, 
1924). 
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him as ‘the most fervent supporter of his nation’ (zelator patriae ferventissi- 
mus),? was apparently one of Hus's teachers, whose support ensured a great 
deal for him and his future. Furthermore, Hus later replaced Stephen of Kolín 
in the post of rector of the Bethlehem Chapel, to which Stephen could possibly 
have recommended him. Hus at the very least knew some of Master Stephen's 
sermons, because he adopted a longer passage from one of them and incorpo- 
rated it into a text of his own.?2 

Even more important than the name of this master is the milieu that Hus 
entered with his enrolment at the Faculty of Arts, with which he became a 
member of the Bohemian university nation, one of the four national corpora- 
tions present at the university, founded on the territorial origins of the masters 
and students.23 We do not have many reports on the course of Hus's studies at 
the Faculty of Arts, and only know that in the autumn of 1393 he achieved the 
baccalaureate and, as judged according to his placement in the examinations, 
that he was above-average in his studies, placing sixth of twenty-two (the sec- 
ond place in the same group was taken by Hus’s later close colleague and 
reform theologian, Jacobellus of Stříbro). The Master who oversaw Hus's grad- 
uation (as well as Stříbro's) was John of Mýto, who was apparently also one of 
Hus's teachers, and was often sought after by Bohemian students for this occa- 
sion.2+ In his recommendatio, Mýto praised Hus for avoiding idleness and for 
carefully preparing his Bachelor's determinatio, adding that it had brought his 
student physical weakness because Hus strove for mental health at the cost of 
his physical health. In the final passage he alludes playfully to Hus's name, 
which derives from ‘husa, the Czech word for goose.?° Unlike his determinatio, 
however, no information has survived regarding the recommendatio or the 
name of his graduating official for his inceptio. All we know about the latter is 


21 | Hus'suniversity speeches were issued in M. Jan Hus, Univerzitní promluvy, ed. A. Schmidtová 
(Prague, 1958); the speech Confirmate corda vestra is on pp. 119—130; on Bohemian theolo- 
gians, see pp. 125-126. 

22 It is Hus’s sermon on Maundy Thursday, 20 March 1410, that was published by Jan Sedlák, 
“Učil Hus remanenci?,” Studie a texty k náboženským dějinám českým I (1914): 450—506 (the 
text of the sermon is on pp. 482—491), where the influences of Stephen of Kolín are also 
traced. 

23 On the Prague university nations and the disputes among them, see Jiří Stočes, Pražské 
univerzitní národy do roku 1409 (Prague, 2010), and particularly Martin Nodl, Dekret kutno- 
horský (Prague, 2010). 

24 See MuUPRI/1, 286—287. His graduation speeches were published by B. Ryba, ed., Promoční 
promluvy mistrů artistické fakulty Mikuláše z Litomyšle a Jana z Mýta na universitě Karlově 
z let 1386 a 1393 (Prague, 1948). 

25 B. Ryba, ed., Promoční promluvy mistrů artistické fakulty, 41-49. 
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that the graduation took place in January 1396, when, with a ranking of tenth 
out of sixteen, he had passed the examination held before the examining 
commission, whose membership included Stanislaus of Znojmo from the 
Bohemian university nation.”® 

During his early student years and as a master of the liberal arts, Hus was far 
from being a conscious ascetic intentionally preparing for the career of a reli- 
gious reformer. As he remembered self-critically later on, at that time he pre- 
ferred to spend his money on drinking rather than giving it as alms,” he feasted 
lavishly along with many other masters,2® he wore his master's robes with 
pride,?° and he frivolously wasted time playing chess.?? Hus avoided asceti- 
cism later as well, for even at the time of his greatest moral efforts, he did not 
disdain his appearance and maintained a sense of humor. An important 
piece of information from the time of his bachelor’s studies is the anonymous 
report according to which in 1393, at the appeal of John Štěkna (the preacher at 
the Bethlehem Chapel in Prague at the time), he spent his last four groschen 
on an indulgence, leaving him with nothing to eat except dry bread. This mani- 
festation of piety, which was alien to Hus’s later service and which as a preacher 
he admitted with regret, shows an important development in his position 
along with a more mature view of his religious questioning.?! He had begun to 
formulate some of his principles already in his youth, including his concept of 
truth, which he maintained to the end of his life, though by the end it had 
assumed a specifically theological dimension. As he later wrote, he had set a 
principle from the beginning of his studies that whenever he recognized a cor- 
rect idea, he would immediately abandon his error and meekly and happily 
adopt the justified opinion.?? 

Along with his completion of the Master's degree, Hus was obliged to lec- 
ture another two years at the Faculty of Arts (biennium) in order to obtain the 
full Master's degree. Meanwhile, he also had to continue supporting himself, 
since the acceptance of a young master as a member of the university college 


26 See MUPR 1/1, 309. 

27 Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, ed. J. Daňhelka, MrHo II (Prague, 1992), 421:78-81. 

28 Mistr Jan Hus, “Výklad delší na desatero přikázanie," in Výklady, Mino I, Chap. 40, 
P- 180:190—193. 

29 Mistra Jana Husi korespondence, No. 86, p. 205. 

30 Ibid. No. 86, pp. 204-205; cf. Spinka, John Hus: A Biography, 43. 

31 J. Emler, ed., "Chronicon universitatis Pragensis,” in Fontes rerum Bohemicarum V (Prague, 
1893), 568. 

32 Iohannes Hus, "Defensio libri de Trinitate," in Polemica, ed. J. Eršil, CCCM 238 (Turnhout, 
2010), 26. Hus might have found this rule in Wyclif's treatise De universalibus, ed. I. Müller 
(Oxford, 1985), Chap. 3, p. 82: 268-272. 
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was out of the guestion, as a number of other established masters were also 
waiting for vacated places. This problem also persisted in the case of the lower 
Prague schools and church benefices. In a difficult situation, Hus might have 
received help from his teachers while also accommodating the new students in 
his own dwelling. He may have also established a modest income through 
other means, such as giving lectures of optional lessons and exercises, which 
he could do already as a bachelor. The remarkable number of graduations that 
Hus conducted beginning in the spring of 1398, including that of John Černý of 
Řečice, attests to Hus's popularity among the students.3? Hus's popularity is 
also shown by the continued loyalty of his students as masters, even as Hus 
faced serious difficulties.34 However, other than the names of his students and 
some graduation speeches, little evidence remains of Hus's scientific and 
teaching activities at the Faculty of Arts. None of his extant commentaries on 
Aristotle have been identified, and the works that once existed are known 
largely from entries in earlier catalogues. These include his glosses on the trea- 
tises On the Soul and On Generation (and Corruption), a commentary in the 
form of guaestiones on Physics, and an interlinear commentary on Metaphysics, 
all of which remain categorized as ‘missing’. At the same time, the opinion that 
Hus is the author of a commentary on the treatise Summa naturalium by Albert 
the Great, as well as the lectures Exercitium rhetoricae, can be considered dis- 
putable at the very least.35 

A manuscript copy from 1398, when Hus was already a regular master 
entrusted with teaching at the Faculty of Arts (magister regens), proves that at 
the end of the fourteenth century Hus had become acquainted in detail with the 
contents of some of the philosophical treatises of John Wyclif. This is implied by 
the fact that Hus completed a transcription of four philosophical tractates by 
the master of Oxford (De universalibus, De tempore, De ideis, De materia et 
forma). Apparently by the end of September of that year, on the day of St Jerome 
‘the Slav’, Hus attached several important glosses to the copy, which allude to 


33 Caution is due also in the case of this data, because the authorship of the given gradua- 
tion speech has been doubted. If Hus is not its author, the first bachelor that Hus gradu- 
ated was Matthias Knín, who passed the determinatio under Hus on 9 March 1399. 
Cf. M. Jan Hus, Univerzitní promluvy, 223. 

34 Hus graduated at least twelve bachelors and eleven masters, but the real number will be 
about ten higher. On the students and their number, cf. Bartoš, "Hus jako student a profe- 
sor,' 15-26. The preserved graduation speeches were published in M. Jan Hus, Univerzitní 
promluvy, 33-96. Bartoš also referred to some students who dropped out, cf. id., “Dva 
Husovi žáci — lékaři,” Sborník historický 4 (1956): 40—42. 

35 Cf. Bartoš and Spunar Soupis, Nos. 1-2, pp. 66-67. 
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the joy he received from reading Wyclif's treatises, especially because Wyclif 
skillfully argued against the less realistic doctrines represented at the University 
of Prague, primarily held by certain German masters who opposed the group 
of reform-minded Bohemian masters, who derived their philosophical opin- 
ions from the Neo-Platonic realistic tradition.*$ Hence, around this period, 
Hus began to lean towards Wycliffite philosophical realism, and joined the 
masters who gathered around Stanislaus of Znojmo.” His enthusiastic mar- 
ginal notes seem to indicate that it was not until he made this copy that he 
became thoroughly acquainted with the contents of Wyclif’s philosophical 
treatises.3 Hus adopted this philosophical basis without necessarily accepting 
all of Wyclif’s conclusions, of which many of the more radical theological texts 
derived from philosophical realism, for example concerning the question of 
remanence.?? 


36 = The life and work of John Wyclif has recently been treated in Ian C. Levy, ed., A Companion 
to John Wyclif (Leiden — Boston, 2006); on his philosophical system, see Alessandro Conti, 
“Wyclif’s Logic and Metaphysics,’ in A Companion to John Wyclif, 67-125. For a view of the 
philosophical opinions of the Bohemian Realists, see Vilém Herold, Pražská univerzita a 
Wyclif (Prague, 1985), and most recently František Šmahel, Zivot a dílo Jeronýma Pražského: 
Zpráva o výzkumu (Prague, 2010), 161-207. 

37  Onthe figure and work of Stanislaus of Znojmo, see Stanislav Sousedík, “Stanislav von 
Znaim (+1414). Eine Lebenskizze,” Medievalia Philosophica Polonorum 17 (1973): 37-56. 
Stanislaus's role as a teacher from whom he learned much good is remembered by Hus in 
his later polemics Contra Stanislaum de Znoyma, in Polemica, CCCM 238, 307:4—5. The fact 
that Stanislaus was Hus's teacher is proved also by Stephen Páleč, according to whom Hus 
was grateful to Stanislaus for many things and acclaimed him. Cf. his Antihus, in J.V. Pole 
and S. Přibyl, eds., Miscellanea husitica Ioannis Sedlák (Prague, 1996), 373 and 435, and Jan 
Sedlák, “Pálčův Antihus, in Miscellanea, 180—207. Cf. also Zénon Kaluza, “La création des 
universaux selon Jan Hus,” in Septuaginta Paulo Spunar oblata, ed. J. Kroupa (Prague, 
2000), 367-375, which proves that Hus in some of his philosophical texts was dependent 
not only on Wyclif but also on Stanislaus, who could have mediated Wyclif to him. 

38  Onthe glosses in the margins, see Jiří Daňhelka, "Das Zeugnis des Stockholmer Autographs 
von Hus,” Die Welt der Slaven 27/2 (1982): 225-233, cf. Šmahel, Jan Hus: Zivot a dílo, 39-41 
and 238, note 49, according to whom the manuscript was probably not a copy commis- 
sioned by Christian of Prachatice. On the reception of Wyclif in Prague, see particularly 
František Smahel, “Wyclif’s Fortune in Hussite Bohemia,’ in Die Prager Universitat, 467— 
489; Herold, Pražská univerzita, passim; Anne Hudson, “From Oxford to Prague: The 
Writings of John Wyclif and his English Followers in Bohemia,’ The Slavonic and East 
European Review 75 (1997): 642-657; Wlodzimierz Zega, Filozofia Boga w Quaestiones 
Sententiarum Mikolaja Bicepsa (Warszawa, 2002), 88—101. 

39  Hus’s realism in the polemics with De Vooght, L'Hérésie IL? 877—894, was dealt with in 
František Smahel, “Hus und Wyclif: Opinio media de universalibus in re,” in Die Prager 
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In the same year, Hus supported the (successful) journey of Jerome of 
Prague to Oxford (for which Hus then obtained permission for Jerome to post- 
pone his magisterial studies at the faculty), where Jerome apparently acguired 
some of Wyclif's theological tractates.^? Hus's interest in Wyclif, though, was 
hardly unique in Prague. According to V. Flajšhans, in 1398 Hus supposedly 
journeyed with university envoys to Rheims as part of a delegation of King 
Wenceslas IV. However, if Hus was in fact one of these emissaries, it could only 
have been as a scribe or secretary for one of the more important masters, such 
as Christian of Prachatice (as proposed by F.M. Bartoš), and if he did indeed 
leave Prague, it is unlikely he made it as far as Rheims, possibly being diverted 
along the Rhine.*! 

Beginning in 1398, Hus was often elected to faculty commissions, in which 
he was able to prove his abilities. Step by step his importance increased, so that 
on 15 October, 1401, he was elected by his colleagues to the post of dean of the 
Faculty of Arts.4 A short time before this event, however, a change occurred 
that would have crucial importance for the rest of his life. As he later related, 
he was 'of crazy material' in his youth, and it was not until later when God had 
him learn Scripture, that he ‘deleted’ this material ‘from his stupidity*^? We can 
locate this change in Hus at the latest around 1400, when he began to study at 
the Faculty of Theology at the University of Prague and attained priestly ordi- 
nation.^^ In the subsequent years he gradually became one of the most influ- 
ential reform preachers in Prague,““ having given his first sermons at the 
Church of St Michael in 1400/1401. The crucial moment of his life, however, 
came on March 14, 1402, when he was appointed as preacher at the Bethlehem 


Universitát, 515-525, which summarizes the earlier literature. On Wyclif's philosophical 
realism in connection with the teachings of remanence, see Paul J.J.M. Bakker, “Réalisme 
et remanence. La doctrine eucharistique de Jean Wyclif’ in John Wyclif. Logica, Politica, 
Teologia, ed. M.F.B. Brocchiere and S. Simonetta (Firenze, 2003), 87-112. 

40 See František Smahel, "Einleitung" in Hieronymus de Praga, Quaestiones, polemica, 
epistulae, ed. F. $mahel and G. Silagi (Turnhout, 2010), XIII. 

41 Cf. Václav Flajšhans, M. Jan Hus, 79-81, and František M. Bartoš, Autograf MJ. Husi 
(Prague, 1954), 5-16, 28-30. 

42 MUPR 1/1, 368. 

43 Mistr Jan Hus, "Výklad modlitby páně, MIHO I, Chap. 82, 342:119—122. 

44 If we accept that the date 3 April 1400 in Liber ordinatorium cleri is not related to the ordi- 
nation as deacon of Jan Hus from Husinec near Prachatice, then we do not know even the 
precise date of Hus's ordination as deacon. His ordination as a priest occurred after 1399 
and before 1401, hence in 1400. Cf. Documenta mag. Joannis Hus, 165; Sedlak, M. Jan Hus, 
83; Novotny, M. Jan Hus 1/1, 69; Bartoš, Das Geburtsjahr; and Doležalová, Svěcenci, 184. 

45 X OnHus's preaching activity in detail, see Pavel Soukup in this volume. 
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Chapel. The chapel's recent founding in 1391 connected the earlier Bohemian 
reform circle of the followers of the preacher and reformer John Milíč of 
Kroměříž (Kremsier) with the Bohemian reform stream at the University of 
Prague,“ thus creating a center for the Bohemian reform movement. It served 
as Hus's home and pulpit for roughly ten years, he never attained any other 
benefice.*” As well, with his appointment Hus finally acquired a steady source 
of income, and it was here that Hus's popularity began to grow, which in turn 
helped popularize the chapel. It was with his intense preaching, moreover, that 
the chapel served to give Scripture as bread.*8 

With the beginning of his preaching activities and the administration of the 
Bethlehem Chapel, Hus's life took on a new dimension. He considered preach- 
ing to be one of the most important duties of a priest, and according to his own 
words, he accepted the commitment to preach directly from God, to whom he 
felt a great responsibility.^? When the archbishop later banned preaching at 
the Bethlehem Chapel, Hus considered it as a violation of God's command.59 
According to the founding charter of the Bethlehem Chapel, Hus was to preach 
twice a day on feast days but only once a day in Advent and Lent, which he 
richly accomplished, and he preached often on other occasions as well. Earlier 
research estimated that during his ten years at the Bethlehem Chapel (1402— 
1412) Hus gave around three thousand sermons, but recent estimates have 
increased that number even further.5! What is entirely essential to note is the 
fact that the founders of the Bethlehem Chapel intended it for sermons in 
Czech, so that Hus, despite preparing his sermons in Latin, preached in Czech. 
His preaching in the local vernacular attracted a diverse public, from the uned- 
ucated people of Prague all the way to leading men and women of the land. 
The Bethlehem Chapel could hold about three thousand people,?? so it is not 


46  Onthe so-called fathers of the Bohemian reformation in detail, see Vilém Herold in this 
volume. 

47 According to Šmahel, Die Hussitische Revolution II, 784, Hus was to have had his perma- 
nent dwelling in the master's college even in the time of his activity at the Bethlehem 
Chapel. A preserved order by King Wenceslas IV from June 1409 had i.a. Jan Hus placed in 
the Carolinum and the places of the installed members of the college of King Wenceslas 
were to be taken by other masters. Hus hence could have been a member of the university 
college of King Wenceslas, but we do not know whether at all or from when. Cf. id., Zivot 
a dílo Jeronýma Pražského, 45. 

48 The turn of phrase is used by Hus himself, cf. Novotný, M. Jan Hus 1/2, 32. 

49 Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, M1HO II, 366:214—218. 

50 E.g. Mistra Jana Husi korespondence, 70, 171. 

51 See Anežka Vidmanová, “Hus als Prediger,” Communio viatorum 19 (1976): 66. 

52 Alois Kubiček, Betlemská kaple (Prague, 1953), 48. 
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surprising that thanks to his freguent and convincing preaching, Hus's popu- 
larity and influence rose guickly among his audience, paralleling his popular- 
ity among the students at the Faculty of Arts. After all, he continued to come 
into contact with students on a daily basis, and his preaching did not interrupt 
his activity at the university. Within the Bethlehem Chapel complex he had the 
opportunity to accommodate several students; later at the Bethlehem Chapel 
a student dormitory called Nazareth was also created (at the latest in 1405), 
and in 141 the dormitory of Queen Hedwig fell under his administration. Hus's 
sermons, however, drew students from across the city.53 

For the content of his sermons Hus built upon his reform predecessors, and 
his aim was the moral elevation of not only the secularized Roman Church, but 
also of the entire society. For him, the commitment to preach was predomi- 
nantly the commitment to preach the truth contained in the Scripture, accord- 
ing to which he measured his own life as well. He did not miss any opportunity 
to encourage his flock to live without sin and to criticize everything that could 
be in discrepancy with Divine law and with Truth, as exemplified throughout 
his extensive literary production in Latin as well as in Czech. Many of his let- 
ters also survive, in which he similarly called for moral firmness and did not 
hesitate to exhort even the highest representatives of states to intervene 
against injustice.54 Furthermore, he greatly reproached it when he himself was 
forced to come into conflict with this Truth, such as when a number of years 
later he was forced to submit to the will of the king and stop preaching.” At 
the same time, he also did not hesitate to criticize, regardless of whether it was 
appropriate or tactful, which brought him many difficulties. Nevertheless, he 
placed his own conviction above these difficulties, and measured it against the 
Truth as the highest moral value, which in his opinion corresponded to Christ. 
Hus’s activities were therefore based on a subjective foundation (though he 
considered it objective) that influenced not only his preaching activity but also 
his actions, which led to his eventual excommunication and trial. Hus’s convic- 
tions reached their peak at the end of his life, when he appealed from the papal 
court to Christ's court and clearly placed religious truth above the regulations 
of the Roman Church. Lex Dei, as expressed in the Holy Scriptures, was not 


53 The pupils in the Bethlehem Chapel were dealt with by Bartoš, “Hus jako student a profe- 
sor,” 16-25. 

54 Itis proved by Hus’s letters to King of Poland Władysław, the message to Queen Sophia, 
and the attempt to advise even King Sigismund, Mistra Jana Husi korespondence, No. 25, 
pp. 86-87, No. 42, pp. 127-128; No. 161, p. 332; No. 1u, p. 247. Cf. Jiří Kejř, “Jan Hus sám o 
sobé,” in Z počátků české reformace, ed. J. Kejř (Brno, 2006), 13-15, 22. 

55 Mistra Jana Husi korespondence, No. 63, p. 171, cf. Kejř, “Jan Hus sám o sobě, 20-21. 
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merely a thought construct for Hus but a life imperative, against which he 
measured every one of his actions.5$ 

At the beginning of his preaching career, Hus had already been studying at 
the Theological Faculty in Prague, and on 1 December 1404 he was already 
mentioned as a bachelor of theology" As a baccalarius biblicus (cursor) in 
1404-1406, he worked on an exegesis of seven canonical epistles, which he 
completed in January 1406.5? The second work that he completed at the 
Theological Faculty is his exegeses of Psalms 109-118, created in 1405-1407.5? 
On these bases Hus proceeded in the study of theology, and in 1407 acquired 
the degree baccalarius sententiarius, which assumed that the advanced 'stu- 
dent' would devote himself to a Commentary on the four books of Sentences by 
Peter Lombard. Hus began his Commentary on the Sentences roughly around 
the autumn of 1407, and successfully completed this most voluminous work of 
his in the summer of 1409.9? He thus obtained the title of baccalarius formatus, 
but a succession of disruptions kept him from completing his studies and 
acquiring a doctorate. In terms of Hus's teachers of theology, they were likely 
professors from the Bohemian university nation.9! At the beginning his super- 
visor was most likely the leading Bohemian master Nicholas of Litomyšl, 
who was later called by Hus “most perspicacious counsellor” (consiliarius 


x» 


56 On Hus’s conception of truth, cf. particularly Jiří Kejř, “Jan Hus sám o sobě, 24-25, 43; id., 
Jan Hus známý, 72—73; id., “Husova pravda,” Theologická revue 77 (2006): 232-243; Amedeo 
Molnár, “Réflexion sur la notion de vérité dans la pensée de Jean Hus, Listy Filologické 
88 (1965): 1213131; and Vilém Herold, *Husovo "Pravda konečně vysvobodí" a kostnicky 
koncil, in Rozjímání vpřed i vzad. Karlu Kosíkovi k pétasedmdesátinám, ed. I. Šnebergová, 
V. Tomek, and J. Zumr (Prague, 2001), 147—172. On Christ’s law, which is closely connected 
with truth, cf. Werner, Jan Hus, 145-157. For a broader comparison with Wyclif, 
see Bernhard Topfer, “Lex Christi, dominium und kirchliche Hierarchie bei Jan Hus im 
Vergleich mit John Wyklif” in Jan Hus — Zwischen Zeiten, Völkern, Konfessionen, ed. F. Seibt 
(Munich, 1997), 157-165. For an emphasis on the authority of the Scripture, see Enrico 
S. Molnar, “Wyclif, Hus and the Problem of Authority" in Zwischen Zeiten, 167-182; 
Kejř, Jan Hus známý, 55-58, 67-73; id., “Jan Hus sám o sobé,” 28-30; and Fudge, Jan Hus, 
45-49. 

57  M.JanHus, Univerzitní promluvy, 2 nı. 

58 Historia et Monumenta Johannis Hus et Hieronymi Pragensis II (Nuremberg, 1558), 
ff. 1051-228v. 

59 Historia et Monumenta II, ff. 229r—339v. 

60 W. Flajshans, ed., Mag. Joannis Hus Super IV Sententiarum, HOO 2/I-IV (Prague, 1904— 
1906). 

61 On this issue, see František M. Bartoš, “Hus a jeho učitelé a kolegové na bohoslovecké 
fakultě Karlovy university,” Jihočeský sborník historický XIII (1940): 41-47; some of the 
hypotheses mentioned there have to be taken critically. 
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perspicacissimus )® but who died around 1403. We do not know which of the 
remaining Bohemian theologians assumed Litomysl's position, but it could 
have been Stanislaus of Znojmo again, like at the Faculty of Arts. More infor- 
mation is available on Hus’s colleagues, the so-called competitors (concurren- 
tes) in exegesis, with whom he debated the individual topics from the Sentences: 
in the first year they were Stephen Páleč, Nicholas Stoer of Svídnice, John de 
Monte, and Peter Mangolt (probably Peter of Uničov), and in the second year 
the competitors were John de Monte, the Cistercian Matthew of Zbraslav 
(Aula Regia), and John of Frankenstein.® 


The Rise of Hus’s Importance with the Archbishop's Support 


The period of 1403-1408 was exceptionally favorable for Jan Hus. His impor- 
tance in the reform movement gradually rose, so that at the end of this period, 
thanks to his activities and some coincidence, he became the head of the 
reform group. At the beginning of the period, however, he was only a reform 
preacher, a student of theology, and a teacher at the Faculty of Arts. Hus’s 
study of theology and his preaching activities began in the context of impor- 
tant social and political change, which significantly influenced future events. 
Thus, in 1400, Wenceslas IV (King of Bohemia and the Romans) was deposed 
by the electors from the Roman throne and replaced with the Anti-King Rupert 
III (Elector Palatine). At the same time, Wenceslas also had to face a revolt 
by important aristocrats, who had joined an ongoing discord between him 
and his brother Sigismund of Luxembourg, who had the king of Bohemia 
captured and imprisoned. The Archbishop of Prague, Olbram of Skvorec, had 
also joined the rebellion, though he died in May 1402 and left the archbish- 
op’s seat to Nicholas Puchnik. Puchnik, however, died (19 September 1402) 
before even acquiring ordination, and so the archbishop’s seat remained 
vacant for a brief period, until Zbynék Zajic of Hazmburk acquired the seat. 
Although he was not educated as a theologian and instead had a military 
background, early on Zbynék had been an ally of King Wenceslas. Despite 
his appointment in November 1402, he did not fully take over his office until 


62 M. Jan Hus, Univerzitní promluvy, 126. 

63 We discover it from the introductory parts of Hus’s Commentary, 17-29, 200-205, 383-389 
and 517-521. Cf. František M. Bartoš, “Hus’ Commentary on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard,’ Communio viatorum 3 (1962): 145-157. On the foundation, masters, students, 
and the work of the Theological Faculty synoptically, see Jaroslav Kadlec, “The Theological 
Faculty,” in A History of Charles University I, 123-145. 
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1403.94 Nevertheless, it was during this transition period that the first serious 
disputes occurred at the university over the orthodoxy of the teaching of John 
Wyclif. By 1397 / 1398 at the latest, some of Wyclif’s philosophical treatises were 
available to Prague scholars in full, which supplied some of the Bohemian mas- 
ters with new arguments for a real existence of universals. Although Wyclif's 
philosophical teachings evoked heated discussions in the regular disputations 
and at the solemn disputation de quolibet around 1400, they were only aca- 
demic disputes at first.65 The situation changed, however, along with the 
increasing accessibility to some of Wyclif’s theological treatises. At the 
University of Prague, not only supporters of Wyclif studied these treatises but 
also his opponents, who were mainly from the German university nations. In 
these works, Wyclif provided some theological solutions that were in stark 
contradiction with the official doctrine of the Church, which consequently 
provided masters from these university nations with a suitable weapon against 
the distribution of Wyclif’s doctrine at the University of Prague, regardless of 
whether the Prague supporters of Wyclif actually advocated these doctrines 
themselves. ® 

Wyclif’s adherents must have already included Jan Hus at this point, as he 
participated in the stormy debates at the university in the spring of 1403, which 
were led by the Doctor of Theology Johann Hübner from the Saxon nation. 
Hiibner had added twenty-one more articles to the list of twenty-four articles 
already denounced by the London Synod from 1382, which he had allegedly 
taken from Wyclif's treatises. In the discussion at the university, Hübner was 
emphatically opposed by the preeminent Bohemian masters including Hus, 
who at the meeting suggested that Hiibner, as a counterfeiter of books, should 
undergo the same punishment as the falsifiers of saffron recently burnt at 
the stake.97 Other than Hus, however, the discussion included more impor- 
tant masters, leaders of the Bohemian reform movement, and his teachers, 
such as Nicholas of Litomyšl, Stanislaus of Znojmo, and Stephen Páleč. 
Nevertheless, the voting on the articles was only for their condemnation, and 


64 For more on the disputes over the archbishopric, see Jaroslav Eršil, “Zatížení církevními 
dávkami v Čechách na počátku 15. století. K otázce papežského desátku z roku 1403,” 
Český časopis historický 10 [60] (1962): 533—555. 

65 Cf František Šmahel, “Ein unbekanntes Prager Quodlibet von ca. 1400 des Magisters 
Johann Arsen von Langenfeld," in Die Prager Universitát, 336—358, and id., Zivot a dílo 
Jeronýma Pražského, 185—190. 

66 The nature of the dispute has been conveyed by Stanislav Sousedík, Učení o eucharistii v 
díle M. Jana Husa (Prague, 1998), 15-17. 

67 Documenta mag. Joannis Hus, 178—179. 
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the chancellor announced that, under the penalty of breach of oath (sub poena 
praestiti juramenti), henceforth no member of the university was to praise the 
condemned articles publicly or in secret, nor spread them in lectures or ser- 
mons.® The first condemnation of Wyclif in Prague had its sequel at a tradi- 
tional quodlibetal disputation, which was led by Hübner in January 1404 in 
an anti-Wyclif manner and included Hübner's denunciation of Wyclif as a 
heretic.69 

We have come to learn about Hůbner's attack at the guodlibet through a 
surviving letter, though the identity of its pro-reform author remains uncer- 
tain; the authorship of Jan Hus has been suggested, though commonly doubted 
in favor of Stanislaus of Znojmo.”° On the one hand, an attribution to the latter 
would be supported by Stanislaus's position as a leader of the reform group, in 
which Hus's influence did not become significant until later, when bolstered by 
his preaching and academic activities. Hus was evidently close to Stanislaus, 
though, as suggested by his later reminiscences of Stanislaus's offer to join him 
in defending remanence before the unrest began.” On the other hand, Hus’s 
authorship of the letter to Hiibner could be supported by some of the motifs it 
presents, which are identical with his other activities, especially his defense of 
free academic discourse on treatises that contain truthful opinions, as well as 
his attempts to explain and moderate the interpretations of some of the forty- 
five articles attributed to Wyclif. 

In 1405, Stanislaus’s conception of the Eucharist became the subject of an 
accusation by John Stékna at the Consistory, but the leader of the reform move- 
ment could, at that time, rely on the favor of Archbishop Zbynék Zajic. Zbynék 
really did act mildly towards him, and although some of the archbishop's steps 
at that time seem clumsy (such as his inadequately developed formulation of 
the decree on the consecrated host), his moderate approach shows that 


68 The notary public's entry has been published in Documenta mag. Joannis Hus, 327-331; 
the course of the proceedings has been reconstructed by Sedlák, M. Jan Hus, 93-94; cf. 
Novotný, M. Jan Hus 1/1, 109-11, and Šmahel, Die Hussitische Revolution II, 794—797. 

69 Mistra Jana Husi korespondence, No. 6, p. u. For the Prague quodlibetal disputations, see 
Jiří Kejř, Kvodlibetní disputace na pražské univerzitě (Prague, 1971). 

70 Sedlák, M. Jan Hus, 93. 

71 Mistra Jana Husi korespondence, No. 63, 170-171. On Stanislaus's conception of the 
Eucharist, see Stanislav Sousedík, “Huss et la doctrine eucharistique, ‘rémanentiste’” 
Divinitas 21 (1977): 388—392. 

72 This decree by Zbyněk Zajíc of Házmburk has been commented on also by Jan Hus, although 
his tractate De corpore Christi seems not to have come from until later. The tractate was pub- 
lished in W. Flajšhans, ed., Spisy M. Jana Husi 2, H001/II (Prague, 1903); on its dating, cf. Bartoš 
and Spunar, Soupis, No. 61, pp. 10-11. Zbynék’s decree was published in Pražské synody, 280; 
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Stanislaus and other members of the movement relied on his support for good 
reasons. The archbishop's position towards the movement had already been 
obliging in 1403, and the reform agenda of the masters dramatically influenced 
the archbishop's agenda at the meeting of the Bohemian synod on 18 October 
1403, where he pushed for the rapid implementation of corrective endeavors."* 
Furthermore, he appointed one reform master after another as synod preacher, 
which helped strengthen their influence, as shown by the corrective enact- 
ments not only of the synod of 1403 but also of multiple synods until 1408. The 
1408 synod stood for reforms concerning, inter alia, the selling of indulgences, 
sloth, and the moral degeneracy of the clergy, as well as pilgrimages to places 
connected with supposed miracles, and superstitions or usury. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the archbishop selected the correctively thinking masters as his 
counsellors. Hus's relationship with Zbyněk was crucial to the former's early 
career, and Hus seems to have been one of the archbishop’s closest counsellors 
and valued in particular. Thus, he entrusted Hus to illuminate the flaws and 
defects he found in the spiritual administration.” 

At the beginning of December 1404, Jan Hus was granted the opportunity of 
speaking at a celebration in memory of King Wenceslas IV’s father, Charles IV, 
and in his sermon, Abiciamus opera tenebrarum, he again revealed his homi- 
letic skill, as well as his irritation with the declining morals of the priests and 
the greediness of the clergy.” A telling example of his efforts to improve social 
morality was his service to the archbishop as a member of the commission 
appointed to discourage pilgrimages to Wilsnack in Brandenburg, where hosts 
marked by the real blood of Christ could supposedly be found in the burnt 
church site.’”° The influence of the reform group on the archbishop can fur- 
ther be shown by the composition of this investigative commission, as it was 
comprised of Stanislaus of Znojmo, Jan Hus, and apparently also Stephen 
of Kolin, which underlines the significant trust the archbishop already had 
in Hus. The results of their inquiry, furthermore, determined that the miracles 


on the decree and the reaction of the university milieu, cf. Novotný, M. Jan Hus 1/1, 
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were fraudulent, because ill pilgrims were not affected by the journey in any 
way other than having their sicknesses freguently worsened. This led to an out- 
right prohibition on the pilgrimages to Wilsnack, which the archbishop issued 
at the synod in 1405, along with limitations on similar pilgrimages.” Stan- 
islaus and Hus expressed their opinions on the affair in a disputation held 
at the university, and alongside Hus's guaestio addressing the topic, he also 
later submitted an independent treatise, De sanguine Christi? in which he 
described the findings of the commission and denounced several other fake 
miracles.7? 

In accordance with the pro-reform leaning of the archbishop, Jan Hus was 
elected to the influential post of synod preacher in 1405 and 1407, and on these 
occasions appeared before the assembly of clergymen with sermons on the 
topic of Diliges dominum Deum tuum (Matt. 22:37) and State succincti lumbos 
vestros (Ephesians 6:14). In the case of the first sermon especially, his preaching 
was met with significant praise from the Vicar General Adam of NeZetice and 
the archbishop, to whom he submitted the sermon in writing. In the sermon, 
Hus focused on the controversial issues of the contemporary church, and par- 
ticularly on the trafficking of benefices, the greediness of the clergy, and the 
moral degeneracy of the priests, and called for correction. We also find in this 
sermon the common motif of the evil ecclesiastical power that, inter alia, 
impoverished the people through escheat and the selling of indulgences. This 
testifies to Hus's characteristic synthesis of ecclesiastical and social burdens, 
and possibly demonstrates his proximity to the common people. It is impor- 
tant to note, moreover, that even with his direct criticism of clerical practices, 
Hus could still fully rely on the support of the archbishop. Thus, in accordance 
with his faith in Christ's law, he did not hesitate to criticize any evil in the 
Church, and he struggled to correct clerical failings not only at the synods but 
also before the people in the Bethlehem Chapel and everywhere else. With this 
openness, he began to accumulate supporters as well as enemies among the 
consistory, the cathedral chapter, and even the preachers, whom he also criti- 
cized in his sermons.8° 

Zbynék's unfamiliarity with theology and Wyclif perhaps contributed to 
his failure to recognize that the Wycliffism of his counsellors could be a 
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detrimental issue for the reform movement, which grew stronger in number 
and ideological anchorage.*! The dramatic reversal, however, came after the 
German masters, dissatisfied with the archbishop's moderate approach, decided 
in the last quarter of 1407 to charge the Prague followers of Wyclif at the papal 
curia, accusing them of adhering to mistaken positions. They primarily 
targeted Stanislaus of Znojmo, whom they accused of authoring a tractate 
explaining remanence, which Stanislaus had already renounced as a conse- 
quence of the archbishop's intervention. It was this denunciation against not 
only Stanislaus but the entire movement that subsequently led to the elevation 
of Jan Hus to Stanislaus's position as the leader of the reform faction. The peti- 
tion of the German masters, represented by Ludolf Meistermann, succeeded in 
bringingthe Roman pontiff into the affairs. Cardinal Uguccione, whom Gregory 
XII entrusted with the issue, did not hesitate with his verdict and swiftly 
approved the petitions on 20 April 1408, thus forbidding all clergy and laypeo- 
ple to spread the fallacies from Wyclif's treatises and the tractate De corpore 
Christi by Stanislaus of Znojmo, under the threat of strict fines and penalties. 
From that point forward, they were only to be disputed for the purpose of dis- 
proving them. In addition, tractates by Wyclif were to be turned in to the 
Cardinal's representative within thirty days, and every student or master who 
did not call on their owners to turn them in within six days was to be excom- 
municated. Nevertheless, the most important consequence concerning Hus 
was the command for Stanislaus himself to appear at the curial court within 
sixty days of the announcement.® 

We do not know when the exact wording of the decision became known in 
Prague, but rumors had been swirling for weeks before its arrival, which were 
enough to convince the archbishop to alter his position towards the reform 
group. Perhaps to avoid being accused of failing to stamp out heresy, the can- 
ons moved to accuse the young master Matthias Knín of several articles before 
the archbishop, charging him in particular with the heresy of remanence and 
of calling Wyclif an evangelical doctor. As they did not find the courage to 
accuse Jan Hus and Stanislaus of Znojmo, Knín was arrested in the first half of 
May 1408 and was tried as an example for the rest of the reform movement. 
Under considerable pressure, the young master recanted his vague, undefined, 
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and unproven heresies at a closed session of the university.9? The archbishop 
had no intention of letting off the reformers with a single show trial, however, 
and demanded next that the entire Bohemian university nation abjure Wyclif, 
which occurred at a meeting in the house U černé růže (At the Black Rose) on 
May 24, 1408. The Bohemain corporation resolved that from then on, no one 
would proclaim any of the articles in their heretical sense, and they would for- 
bid students and bachelors to possess and read the treatises Trialogus, Dialogus, 
and De Eucharistia.$* This cunning compromise, which was intended to satisfy 
the archbishop and at the same time not meaningfully limit the Wycliffites, 
was nevertheless rejected by Zbynék. At the synod of June 15, 1408, probably 
without having known the precise wording of the decree by Cardinal 
Uguccione, the archbishop renewed the ban on the teaching of remanence 
and forbade all attacks on prelates, clergy and the Roman Church while preach- 
ing in the vernacular, as well as the singing of new religious songs, possibly 
written by Hus.85 Zbynék's restrictions were allegedly proclaimed as a reaction 
to rumors that some preachers were indoctrinating the believers with Wyclif's 
opinions.?6 With these moves, Zbyněk withdrew his support from the reform 
movement, as the bans were aimed primarily at this group and particularly at 
Hus and his activities at the Bethlehem Chapel. Nevertheless, the reform mas- 
ters were well aware of the development of the archbishop's opinions and the 
threat to the Bethlehem Chapel, so they petitioned Pope Gregory XII in advance 
to reconfirm the sanctioned preaching in Czech. On May 15, 1408, the Pope 
issued the permission and ordered Zbynék to implement it, but the situation 
then changed rapidly.®” 

Probably later on the day of the synod, the Czech supporters of Wyclif made 
an attempt to counter the recent events. At the regular meeting at the univer- 
sity, Matthias Knin, Hus’s and Stanislaus’s student previously accused of her- 
esy, volunteered himself for the important post of master for the quodlibetal 
disputation of 1409, during which the Czech Wycliffites would strike back. 
However, on June 18, Ludolf Meistermann appeared in Prague with the deci- 
sion of Cardinal Uguccione, which was followed by further discussions target- 
ing the Wycliffites.®* It is uncertain whether this discussion resulted in the 
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archbishop's order to turn in Wyclif's treatises, but it seems to have led to 
the investigation of two Prague priests on June 30, also for preaching without 
the archbishop's authorization. While under interrogation, one of the priests, 
Nicholas Abraham, stated that it was permissible for both priests and lay peo- 
ple to preach, but Vicar General Kbel declared it to be heresy and entrusted 
Abraham to the inguisitor Jaroslav, who was accompanied by Mauritius 
Rvačka. Jan Hus was reguested to observe the investigation. During the inter- 
rogation, Nicholas was willing to swear to the living God but not to the Gospel 
and cross, which generated suspicions that he also followed the Waldensian 
heresy. Hus, however, was able to save the priest from condemnation by 
emphasizing the higher value of an oath to God than an oath to a created thing. 
It is likely that this incident prompted Hus to write a letter to the archbishop 
after July 6, reminding Zbyněk he had authorized Hus to draw attention to 
flaws in church administration. According to Hus, those flaws appeared pre- 
cisely when sinners enjoyed leeway, while zealous and selfless preachers, 
enthusiastic in their service to God, were imprisoned and expelled as heretics. 
The ban on preaching according to him was directly against Christ's com- 
mandment, but rather than guilt, he only ascribed the responsibility to the 
archbishop. He thus openly pointed to the negative influence of Zbyněk's new 
counsellors, and called upon him to alter his current path.®9 

Through his moves against the reform movement, Zbyněk began to irritate 
King Wenceslas, who was still awaiting a suitable opportunity to reassert his 
claim to the Roman crown, and saw accusations of heresy in his realm as an 
untimely and embarrassing scandal. At that precise time, an opportunity for- 
tuitously arose for him to negotiate with the cardinals who had deserted Pope 
Gregory XII, and he believed that the planned council in Pisa could result in a 
pope favorable to his claim.9?? Thus if Zbyněk and his apparatus had expected 
that their hard approach would bring them the king’s favor, they were sorely 
disappointed when the king ordered that an impromptu synod held on July 16 
issue a resolution declaring that there were no heretical fallacies spread in the 
diocese.?! Wenceslas's support can also testify to the mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship that the university reform movement had established with the royal 
council and the king himself. The king relied on the university as a recognized 
authority encouraging his international ambitions, and only the Bohemian 
university nation could provide him the required support, as a majority group 
of the German masters came from areas administered by the Anti-King Rupert, 
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and only with difficulty could they support Wenceslas IV in his aspirations to 
the Roman crown. Thus, at the autumn discussion of 1408 concerning the 
assembly of the new council, the Bohemian masters tended to support 
Wenceslas and the cardinals, who had begun gradually deserting Pope Gregory 
XII, while the Pope retained the support of Rupert and the loyalty of the arch- 
bishop of Prague. 

After the realignment of power in Prague, Jan Hus and the reform-minded 
Bohemian masters consequently found themselves in opposition to Archbishop 
Zbynék, whereas their support grew from the king and the Old Town Council. 
This is shown also of the campaign by Jan Hus and Jerome of Prague who, 
along with their adherents, convinced Wenceslas IV of the suitability of 
changes in the Council that would benefit the Bohemians who, since January 
1408, had significantly outnumbered the German representatives.?? This pow- 
erful support apparently allowed Hus to survive without harm the complaints 
held against him after the synod. Several parish priests of Prague reproached 
Hus for stating that he supposedly wanted his spirit to be where Wyclif's was, 
for criticizing the pluralism of benefices, and, although the last (regular) synod 
had forbidden it, for preaching against priests who asked for high fees for 
religious-service acts, denouncing them as heretics. The priests complained to 
the archbishop that the clergy was becoming hated among the people because 
of Hus. Hus, however, completely rejected these reproaches;,9?? and the incident 
probably prompted him to write his short independent treatise, De arguendo 
clero.’ It is worth noting that no one other than the Prague parish priests ever 
reproached Hus for opposing good morals, and it is thus possible to emphasize 
his moral integrity.?5 

Next, in the autumn of 1408, there was a significant shift in the entire reform 
movement, which for Hus meant a promotion to its head, due to the departure 
of Stanislaus of Znojmo and Stephen Páleč for the curial court, as a result of 
Meistermann's accusation of the former. The absence of the older leaders ofthe 
reform movement and Hus's growing influence left him as the leading figure. 
The younger masters Jerome of Prague and the lawyer John of Jesenice also 
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rose in prominence with Hus and supported his leadership.?$ As the leader, 
Hus also inherited the growing criticism from the rural areas against the recep- 
tion of Wyclif, which illustrates the rapid spread of the movement's ideas 
beyond Prague. For example, Master John of Rakovnik, who had left Prague for 
a rural monastery, worried that the Bohemian reform movement would be 
spoilt by its current focus on Wycliffite teachings, and hence emphasized the 
movement's earlier roots. He therefore called on Hus to renounce Wyclif for 
the good of the Church.9” Another of Hus's opponents, Stephen of Dolany 
(prior of the Carthusian monastery near Olomouc), expressed himself in a 
noticeably less friendly way on Wyclif and his Bohemian reception, and called 
on Vicar General Kbel for resolute intervention.98 

Angered by the accusations and criticisms of the reform movement, and 
considering the tendency of the Bohemian masters toward supporting the 
cause of the cardinals who had deserted Gregory XII, in the autumn of 1408 
the archbishop finally resolved to prohibit them from performing priestly 
acts, and moved to implement his decision through a public decree. He took 
this action despite the fact that the deviation of the masters was gradual and 
hardly a mass rebellion. Hus, whom Zbynék had already labelled as the fore- 
most disobedient son of the church, answered the archbishop with a humble 
letter in which he drew attention to the rashness of his suspension from 
the preaching office. He attempted to explain to Zbynék that he had assumed 
a position of neutrality that favored neither side of the church schism, and that 
he had not abandoned Gregory XII. He also requested that the archbishop not 
hinder him in his preaching activities, though the archbishop probably did not 
immediately grant him his request. The fact that Hus would later consider this 
ban of priestly acts as the beginning of his disagreements with the archbishop 
suggests that division between them had occurred not only because 
of the dissemination of Wyclif's teachings in Bohemia, but also because of 
Zbynék's turn against the reform ideas, and as a result of the division within 
Bohemia concerning the resolution of the schism and political interests 
in Europe“ 
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With Jan Hus's elevation to the head of the reform movement, his influence 
and responsibility also rose significantly. He became the leading representa- 
tive of his faction while it was under duress from the archbishop's attempts 
to intervene against the supporters of Wyclif, and he was also a prominent fig- 
ure in the events that followed, which would change the University of Prague 
forever. 

We do not know the precise date for when the archbishop ordered that 
Wyclif’s treatises be surrendered and that those refusing were subsequently 
punished with anathema; in any case, it was preceded by the synodal statute 
from 18 October 1408, which forbade any reading or teaching whatsoever from 
Wyclif’s articles and books. It was also directed at preaching without the 
authorization of the archbishop, particularly at unusual places.!©° Hus, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been among those affected by anathema, as testi- 
mony suggests that he personally took his copies of Wyclif’s books to the 
archbishop, and in an apparent insinuation of Zbyněk's insufficient theologi- 
cal training, asked him to point out every fallacy contained in them, saying that 
he would announce them as fallacies to his audience.!?! The dating of that 
encounter unfortunately remains uncertain. The regular solemn disputation 
de quolibet took place at the Faculty of Arts early in January of 1409, and served 
to demonstrate the power and influence of the Bohemian Wycliffites in oppo- 
sition to the German university nations and the archbishop. Hus appeared 
with the quaestio De vera felicitate,9? but more radical members of the reform 
faction, led by Jerome of Prague, pushed to the forefront. In a fiery speech, 
Jerome emphasized a nationalist defense against the heretical label attached 
to the Bohemian nation by the archbishop and German masters. As the 
speaker for the Bohemians, he expressed his support for King Wenceslas, 
whom he declared had claims to the thrones of Bohemia and the Romans. 
Furthermore, he criticized the German masters who had refused to attend the 
disputation, and also called on the students to follow his lead and seek the vein 
of truth in the treatises of John Wyclif.!03 
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The proto-nationalistic appearances of the supporters of the Bohemian 
nation, eager for the domestic nation to be the head and not the tail, are con- 
nected with a significant tension at the University of Prague that resulted from 
the pressure of King Wenceslas IV. The sovereign, in need of the university's 
support for his claim to the throne of the Romans by means of a newly elected 
pope (who was to be selected at the council in Pisa, organized by the disaf- 
fected cardinals), had addressed the university with a request that it support 
the organization of this council and submit a declaration of ‘neutrality’. 
Whereas the masters of the Bohemian nation already leaned in agreement 
with the king, the masters of the other three nations hesitated, due to their 
territorial relation to Anti-King Rupert of the Palatinate. This led the irrita- 
ble king, probably influenced by the royal council (which was connected 
with the reform masters of the Bohemian nation), to a sharp and rash interven- 
tion into the university milieu with the introduction of the Decree of Kutna 
Hora, which changed the percentage of the governing votes in favor of the 
Bohemian nation at some point before January 26, 1409. From then on, the 
Bohemian nation was to have three votes while the other nations collectively 
received one.!0+ 

As a consequence of this royal mandate, after nearly half a year of negotia- 
tions, the German masters and students finally decided to leave Prague, from 
which they took bitter memories and enmity towards the reform circle of the 
Wycliffites. Nevertheless, the issuance of the Decree was a joyful moment not 
only for the reformers but also for the absolute majority of the other members 
of the Bohemian university nation, including the opponents of Wyclif’s teach- 
ing. Blame for the royal mandate and the subsequent exodus of the Germans, 
however, was ascribed to Hus, even though he was seriously ill during the issu- 
ance of the Decree, and therefore did not participate directly in its declaration 
and was certainly not in attendance in Kutna Hora.! In spite of that, he was 
well aware of the endeavors of his colleagues and we need not doubt that he 
shared the ideas behind the preparations of the document. Hus welcomed its 
issuance with joy, and gladly accepted the departure of the Germans.!96 On the 
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other hand, he also expressed regret that so many of the German students and 
bachelors joined the mass departure, which he recognized as not in the inter- 
est of the university or the students themselves.!07 

In the spring and summer of 1409, around the time of the issuance of the 
Decree and the disputes around it, Hus was in the process of finishing his 
Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard.!08 In this voluminous work, 
we can see that he was reacting also to the current events, as demonstrated by 
his attempt to defend John Wyclif. In Book III, he directly wrote on what the 
‘Evangelical doctor’ taught,!°9 and defended Wyclif against those who rashly 
claimed that he was condemned to eternity in hell.“° Hus did not hesitate to 
adopt Wyclif’s teachings publicly at that time and even advocated for them in 
his sermons in the Bethlehem Chapel, though he knew that he was being spied 
on by the former preacher at the chapel, John Protiva, who was an informer for 
the archbishop. At the same time, Hus did not necessarily defend everything 
that Wyclif wrote. According to Hus, many denounced Wyclif out of hatred for 
his demands that priests live following Christ’s law. Hus also frequently put 
Divine law as the highest authority, in contrast to the authority of ecclesiastical 
institutions. 

Following the issuance of the Decree of Kutna Hora and the departure of 
the Germans from Prague, there might have been a brief period of calm in 
terms of the persecution of Bohemian Wycliffites, but the situation escalated 
again around the synod of June 15, 1409, where the archbishop officially 
demanded the turning in of Wyclif’s treatises to his office for the purpose of 
correcting mistakes, setting the deadline as July 4.!? Shortly after the synod, 
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however, five students (whom Hus was probably in touch with as the head of 
the reform movement) appealed to the pope against the command to turn in 
Wyclif’s books for censorship.!!? In September 1409, Hus was again under pres- 
sure from the archbishop and faced a new set of accusations, which in many 
ways resembled the accusations by the parish priests from 1408. The new accu- 
sations were based on the information from the spying by John Protiva, who 
presented the archbishop with articles in which he accused Hus of Wycliffite 
statements, delivered on various occasions including private meetings, and 
of preaching against the clergy. The archbishop added to these another two 
articles concerning the Bethlehem Chapel, and ordered that Hus be interro- 
gated by the inguisitor Mauritius Rvačka. This interrogation did occur, but 
because Rvačka did not impose any punishment on Hus, he may have been 
entirely satisfied with his answers. Nevertheless, the unpleasant incident does 
serve to indicate how great an enemy Zbynék had become to the reform move- 
ment and Hus himself, because the articles added by the archbishop were 
aimed directly against the essence of Hus’s activity in the Bethlehem Chapel, 
and directly attacked Hus’s authorization to preach there and celebrate Mass 
with song.!^ 

Already on October 17, 1409, the preeminent position of Jan Hus not only 
within the reform and national movements but also at the University of Prague 
was demonstratively confirmed by his election to the post of rector, the first 
rector elected according to the new rules introduced by the Decree of Kutna 
Hora.!5 Hus assumed his post conscientiously, as he did with his other tasks, 
and evidence attests to his awareness of his responsibility for the university 
and its academic activity. He was aware that along with the members of the 
German nations, a significant part of the academic community had left Prague, 
and to raise the morale of the Bohemian masters and students he emphasized 
in one of his speeches as rector the importance of the theologians that the 
Bohemian university nation had trained.!6 He also had a new rector's book 


113 Documenta mag. Joannis Hus, 402. 

114 Ibid., 164—169; cf. Kejř, Die Causa Johannes Hus, 28, and Novotný, M. Jan Hus 1/1, 379-382. 
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Hussinecz, similiter magister in artibus|, | universitatis studii Pragensis<,> rector et predica- 
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Bethlehem Chapel. Cf. Mistra Jana Husi korespondence, No. 4, p. 5. 

116 M.Jan Hus, Univerzitní promluvy, 125-126 lists Nicholas Biceps, Vojtěch Raňkův of Ježov 
(Adalbertus Ranconis de Ericinio), Jenek Václavův (of Prague), Nicholas of Rakovník, 
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commissioned for the university (which has unfortunately been lost), and he 
participated in the change of the status after the departure of the German mas- 
ters.!7 Despite being busy with his new position, he did not neglect his activity 
in the Bethlehem Chapel. Rather, he added preaching duties into the academic 
milieu (as was entitled by his post),!? and he appears to have carefully main- 
tained his contact with the students, as proven by the records of the Faculty of 
Arts and the recommendations that he prepared on the occasions of his stu- 
dents' graduations. In this period, Hus delivered graduation speeches during 
the bachelor graduations of George of Košice, John of Vlhavy, and Procopius of 
Prague, and during the magisterial graduations of Masters Zdislav of Zvířetice, 
Simon of Jaroměřice, and Nicholas of Pavlíkov.!9 

We should also note that Hus's period as rector was the last calm period of 
his life, because up until March 9, 1410, everything in the dispute with the arch- 
bishop seemed to develop in favor of the reform movement. At the beginning 
of June 1409, the council in Pisa recalled both popes and elected Alexander V 
as the new pope, to whom Zbyňek subjected himself after considerable hesita- 
tion on September 2. Moreover, the archbishop's attempt to punish Hus with 
an inquisitor had proven futile, and Alexander's curia received the five stu- 
dents' appeal against the order to turn in Wyclif's treatises. Master Mark of 
Hradec, the representative of the students at the papal court, also apparently 
reminded the papal auditor of the archbishop's long unwillingness to support 
the new pope, and hence a summons was issued for Zbynék, according to 
which he was to appear at the curia as a consequence of the complaint. The 
summons became known in Prague on December 8, 1409, and undoubtedly 
satisfied the representatives of the reform movement. Nevertheless, by that 
time Zbynék's envoys were already working against the summons, and they 
managed to overturn the decree altogether in favor of the archbishop, though 
evidently aided by bribes and lies. According to Hus, the new bull was literally 
‘purchased’!2° Thus, on December 20, Alexander issued a bull (against which 
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there was no appeal) that allowed the archbishop to act against Wycliffite her- 
esy and also to confiscate Wyclif's books, so that they would disappear from 
the sight of the faithful. Anyone who spread such fallacies was to be considered 
a heretic, and the bull also included a ban on preaching in private places, 
directly targeting the Bethlehem Chapel. Besides the issuance of the bull, 
which violated the rights of the five students, the pope also decided five days 
later to cancel the citation against Zbyněk and intervene directly. He autho- 
rized as his representative none other than the Archbishop Zbyněk of 
Házmburk, and ordered that he act against the defiant Wycliffites and force 
them by ecclesiastical censures to turn in all of Wyclif's books. The order, how- 
ever, gave no explicit permission to burn those books.!2! 

The bull arrived in Prague around March 9, 1410, and its implementation 
aroused sharp disagreement. Hus felt that it threatened his preaching activity, 
and some time before May 3 he submitted an appeal to the better-informed 
pope (ad papam melius informandum) for the purpose of correcting the errors 
in the decision, which he claimed had been based on untrue or incomplete 
information. As Alexander V died soon afterwards, Hus submitted the same 
request later to John XXIII.!22 Nevertheless, based on the bull, the archbishop 
appointed a six-member commission that was to examine Wyclif’s treatises. 
Following the papal mandate and the conclusion of the commission, and 
despite stringent protests from the university to the king, the archbishop 
announced Wyclif’s eighteen tractates that allegedly contained heresy at the 
June 16 synod, and condemned them to be removed from the eyes of the believ- 
ers and burnt. He also reemphasized his bans on teaching or defending Wyclif's 
ideas and on preaching in private places, threatening anathema and even a 
transfer to the secular powers if he was not obeyed. He also once again called 
for the turning in of any books by Wyclif, and for the denouncement of anyone 
who did not submit the treatises.!23 

Zbynék’s harsh measures and resolution to have the books burnt strength- 
ened the resolve of the university to resist, and it therefore announced at a 
meeting on June 21 that it did not wish to participate in such a crime. The same 
meeting was also supposed to elect the master for the 1411 quodlibet disputa- 
tion, and after two preeminent masters, Stephen Páleč and Simon of Tišnov, 
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hesitatingly refused to accept this exceptionally responsible and delicate task 
under the given circumstances, Jan Hus volunteered and was thus elected. 
Only four days later, Hus, along with other representatives of the university, 
submitted to the pope an appeal against Zbyněk's decision.?^ Hus then read 
the appeal from the pulpit at the Bethlehem Chapel. He had earlier stridently 
protested against the ban on preaching in chapels and ardently defended his 
disobedience of the archbishop, his superior in the hierarchy of the institu- 
tional church. Hus admitted that it could seem that his resistance to the com- 
mand of the archbishop was against the will of God, but he claimed that 
nobody was allowed to listen to a superior in evil, because in so doing he would 
disobey God, who commands to do good. Therefore, though he was disobedi- 
ent to the archbishop who forbade preaching, he was not, however, defying 
God, but was rather obeying God according to the Scripture, which claimed 
that it is necessary to obey God more than people.!25 

Hus’s audiences were also outraged by Zbynék’s actions, and therefore, 
when Hus asked whether they would support him in appealing to the pope 
against the order and also in his decision not to stop preaching, he was loudly 
supported. Consequently, he ceremonially swore that he would not obey the 
ban on sermons even if he were to be banished from the land or die in prison.!26 
Hus also reacted to the condemnation of Wyclif’s treatises by writing a trac- 
tate, De libris haereticorum legendis,?" in which he revealed the injustice of 
denunciating books that contained heretical ideas, basing much of his argu- 
ment on the notion that, if treated like Wyclif's works, the treatises of Aristotle, 
Averroes, Lombard, and other books including the books of the Old Testament, 
would have to be condemned and burnt as well. According to Hus, it should be 
permitted to own and read books full of beautiful truths, even if they also 
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contained heretical elements. At first glance, what makes this treatise by Hus 
especially noteworthy is his extensive reference to legal collections, because 
though Hus was acguainted with the law, the assistance of John of Jesenice, 
Hus's friend and later legal representative, can be assumed in both the appeal 
against the archbishop and in the case of this tractate.!28 Hus's appeal was a 
crucial moment in his life, because with this step he himself brought the dis- 
pute to the curia and connected it to his name. 

Despite the appeal from Hus, on July 16 the archbishop burnt about two 
hundred volumes of Wyclif's treatises. Riots subseguently broke out in Prague 
against the archbishop, and continued until Wenceslas IV banned disorderly 
conduct and ordered that the archbishop compensate for the damage caused 
by burning the books.7? Immediately after the book burning, Zbyněk appar- 
ently left for his castle in Roudnice, and two days later announced anathema 
on Jan Hus and others who had joined the appeal. The anathema was invalid, 
however, because it occurred after the appeal.!° At the university, students 
and professors continued to protest against the burning of Wyclif's ‘heretical’ 
treatises, which included many of Wyclif’s philosophical tractates. Hus put 
himself at the head of the seven defenders of Wyclif's treatises, and on July 27, 
1410 he publicly defended the tractate De Trinitate.?! The protest event built on 
the previous defenses with similar arguments, and pointed out the senseless- 
ness of burning and banning the study of treatises that contained many cor- 
rect ideas.?? What seems to have ended the protests was Hus's university 
sermon on the theme Vos estis sal terrae on August 28, which he presented 
using Wyclif's words that the priests and especially the prelates are to be the 
‘salt of the earth and light of the world’. He argued in the sermon that the clergy 
had failed to fulfil their post properly, and rather had lied against the truth, 
attempted to hinder preaching, and falsely accused masters of adhering to 
fallacies.!353 
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According to a reconstruction of the events by Jiří Kejř, the broader discus- 
sion of the appeal against the order of the archbishop at first developed in 
favor of Hus's group. Cardinal Colonna soon began to deal with the appeals 
and the Cardinal's own commission concluded that Wyclif's books should not 
have been burnt, and only some articles from his works should not be held and 
defended by anyone. However, in August 1410, John XXIII entrusted Colonna 
with Archbishop Zbyněk's complaint, which had reguested that a judge should 
be appointed who would continue in the legal process with Hus and his com- 
panions. His complaint was supported by ‘material arguments, abundant 
bribes for the pope, the cardinals, and other people active in the dispute. Thus, 
Zbynék’s request quickly turned the proceedings against Hus. The result was a 
key decision by Colonna, who ordered that the archbishop follow Alexander’s 
bull and summoned Hus to appear personally before the curial court. The ver- 
dict reached Prague by September 20, and the archbishop moved quickly to 
place Hus under an aggravated anathema four days later. The reform faction 
had to respond to the summons before the curial court, but it was clear that if 
Hus followed the summons he would be convicted, while if he failed to go, he 
would be prosecuted for not appearing. Hus, therefore, selected representa- 
tives to serve as his defense, which was headed by John of Jesenice, who came 
equipped with a significant sum of money from Hus's supporters, adding up to 
the respectable amount of 1,100 gold florins.?^ Jesenice worked tirelessly so 
that Hus would be, if not cleared, at least freed of personal presence at the 
court deliberations.!35 

Although Hus was under significant pressure and a strengthened anathema, 
Wenceslas's support and the significant strength of the reform group limited 
the actual effect Zbynék could have on Hus within Prague. The king, along 
with other preeminent representatives of the land, even wrote letters of inter- 
cession to the curial court.?$ This considerable protection allowed Hus to 
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continue his demanding schedule of preaching and university activities, and 
he therefore continued to preach in the reform spirit at the Bethlehem Chapel 
to a large and possibly growing crowd. He also maintained contacts with sup- 
porters in the countryside,?? as well as among the nobility. Furthermore, he 
continued his academic responsibilities as he prepared the guodlibetal dispu- 
tation for 141, for which he had assumed the leadership voluntarily, thus testi- 
fying to his continued connection with the university. If one of his aims was to 
prove that the quality of his alma mater in Prague had not declined after the 
departure of the German masters, he managed it fully, and designed his guide 
for the disputation with exceptional skill and care.!?? 

Asimplied above, the turning point in Hus's life came in 1410, when Hus and 
his colleagues appealed to the curial court, which then ordered him to appear 
at the court in person. Without Hus's presence, the trial commenced, which 
would eventually lead to Hus's sentencing and death at the council in 
Constance. Of course, no one at the time foresaw that conclusion, and the con- 
flicts and disputes on domestic soil continued to shape and play a critical role 
not only in Hus's life but also in the greater context of Bohemian history. 

Although Hus's defense council refused to accept Cardinal Colonna as the 
judge because of his perceived partiality, stemming from his refusal to consider 
Hus's apology for not appearing propter inimicitias, and despite the fact that an 
auditor had been appointed to investigate the objection, Colonna nevertheless 
pronounced the sentence on Hus after the deadline for his court appearance 
passed in February, 14n. He labelled Hus as disobedient for not appearing 
before the court, and placed yet a further anathema on him.!?? On March 15, 
shortly after receiving this report, Archbishop Zbynék had the anathema 
announced in the churches; its implementation was refused only by Hus's 
friend Christian of Prachatice, and for other reasons as well by the Teutonic 
Knights in the Church of St Benedict.!“9 It is important to emphasize that the 
anathema was not in any way due to a conviction of heresy, but only because 
he had not appeared at the court. Hus himself did not respect the anathema 
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and continued to preach without limitations in the Bethlehem Chapel. In his 
mind, the anathema arose from the earlier ban on preaching, which was 
against God's commandment, and those who forbade it were false witnesses 
excommunicated directly by God.!4 Accordingly, he placed the Word of God 
(as he interpreted it) before the pope, the archbishop, and others he judged as 
opponents of Christ's words.!^? 

A boost for Hus and the entire reform movement at that time was an encour- 
aging letter that he received in March from Richard Wyche in London, which 
apparently included a substantial packet of Wyclif's treatises.^? Hus also 
attempted to establish new ties abroad through letters to the King of Poland, 
Władysław II JagieHo, beginning in 14n, in which he expressed joy over the 
king's victory over the Order of the Teutonic Knights at the battle of Grünwald, 
and called for a prompt return to peace.!^^ It is necessary again to emphasize 
that both examples of efforts to establish foreign relations show not only Hus's 
personal efforts, but also the significant efforts of the entire movement for 
which Hus was the speaker and leader, under the aegis of the king, the royal 
council, and a number of Bohemian and Moravian lords.!*° The movement's 
significance can be further illustrated by the king's continued favorable posi- 
tion towards the reform movement in their disputes with the archbishop. 
These disputes eventually evolved, however, into the king personally and dra- 
matically threatening Zbynék's position. 

At the end of April 141, the disputes between the archbishop and the king 
culminated in Wenceslas's dramatic repudiation of the archbishop. The king 
felt that Hus's trial, led by Zbynék's impetus, threatened his position in interna- 
tional politics, as it cast a suspicion of heresy on the Czech lands and the king's 
reign. Thus, Wenceslas's active role was motivated precisely to get rid of this 
rumor. His goal was to force the archbishop to withdraw his accusation against 
Hus before the curia, and therefore strip the trial of its primary impetus and 
consequently also calm the situation in Bohemia. Under the pretense that 
Zbynék had failed to pay damages to the masters for the Wyclifite treatises 
previously burnt, Wenceslas first confiscated the payments and rents of the 
clergy. The archbishop responded with an anathema on everyone who 
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executed these orders from the king, but his threat had little effect; on the con- 
trary, it incited Wenceslas to intensify his demands. With the sovereign's per- 
sonal participation, the treasure of the Cathedral of St Vitus was seized and 
transported to Karlštejn, and royal visitations were announced in ecclesiastical 
facilities all over the land. Zbynék then reacted by announcing an interdict on 
Prague and the surrounding area, within a circle of two miles. However, due to 
Wenceslas’s ban on obeying the archbishop and with the threat of removing 
the priests from their posts, the interdict went largely ignored; on the contrary, 
it led to an eruption of violence against the clergy on the part of the populace. 
Shortly after the announcement of the interdict, on 21June, 1411, Hus expressed 
his opinion on the situation in his sermon Ait dominus (Luke 14:23), in which 
he openly supported the king’s approach (except for the violence that accom- 
panied it), partially through an application of Wyclif’s conclusions, and par- 
tially through a harsh condemnation of the announcement of the interdict. 
Hus criticized the interdict, which he claimed led to a cessation of the praising 
of God, and also criticized those who had announced it, as they were defying 
God's will.!46 

The archbishop fought against the odds, and was abandoned even by some 
of his most prominent and influential counsellors. He was forced to subject 
himself to arbitration, which was accepted on 3 July 14u also by Jan Hus, whom 
the reform faction had appointed as their representative.!“7 Only three days 
later, the court, under the leadership of King Wenceslas, pronounced the sen- 
tence, according to which Zbynék humiliatingly had to make concessions in 
everything he had deemed important, including a requirement that he inform 
the pope that there were no heretical fallacies to be found in Bohemia. He was 
also to remove his anathemas, intercede for the cancellation of the papal 
anathemas, and withdraw his interdict against Prague. Both sides were to call 
off the trials, and some powers were to be transferred from the archbishop to 
the king, including the decision as to what is or is not fallacious.!4? Furthermore, 
the counsellors of King Wenceslas had prepared a letter to be signed and sent 
by the archbishop, confirming that they were entirely reconciled with Hus 
through the king. In it, the pope was requested to cancel the anathema and the 
trials, as well as to free Hus from personal attendance. The letter and other 
conditions were so humiliating for the archbishop, however, that it was never 
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actually sent.!“? On the other hand, Hus fulfilled his part of the bargain and 
apparently on September 1 sent two letters to the curia, the pope, and the car- 
dinals, in which he referred to his reconciliation with Zbynék and requested to 
be released from personal attendance before the court in Rome.!9? The arch- 
bishop, with the exception of his withdrawal of the interdict, refused to fulfil 
the agreement, and on September 5 fled Prague. He died under mysterious cir- 
cumstances in Bratislava shortly thereafter, on September 28, while in the pro- 
cess of escaping to King Sigismund. Hence, the agreement between him and 
Hus remained unconfirmed, and along with his demise the opportunity for 
reconciliation was lost. Although Hus would later refer to his reconciliation 
with the archbishop, the archbishop’s escape left him with few options to 
expunge the charges against him, as evidenced by his mention in the St 
Wenceslas sermon on 28 September 1411 that he had resolved to appear before 
the court and perhaps also die if it was in accord with Divine Will! 
His position was at least supported by a declaration from the university, which 
testified to his innocence, his merits, and his orthodoxy with its document 
and seal.!52 


The Time of Polemics and the Dissolution of the Reform Party 


The crown’s protection in the second half of 1411 allowed Hus to preach, write, 
and act freely in public life, despite the strengthened anathema, and even 
under continuing external pressure, he refused to retreat from his defense of 
the teachings of John Wyclif. This was a remarkably active period for Hus, and 
he produced numerous polemical treatises written to counter his critics and 
offer his own defense. In September 1411, Hus wrote against the lawyer Stokes 
from Cambridge, who was a member of an English delegation present in 
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Prague and had allegedly declared that “anyone who would read Wyclif’s books 
or study in them, no matter how naturally talented he was and confirmed in 
good faith, would fall into heresy with the progress of time.” In his Positio con- 
tra Anglicum Stokes Hus defended Wyclif, acting as a representative for the 
whole reform group. He neither believed nor conceded that Wyclif was a her- 
etic, although he did not deny it either, because concerning hidden things 
one's neighbor ought to be given the benefit of the doubt./5? Royal protection, 
however, could not prevent the pressure exerted on Hus from the domestic 
milieu. Apparently, it was Mauritius Rvačka who wrote Hus an anonymous let- 
ter in which he blamed him for destroying Divine law by allowing the secular 
powers to correct the priests. Hus responded in a sharp retort, his Contra occul- 
tum adversarium, where he showed inter alia that if his opponent were right, 
one could then argue that Christ had also corrupted Divine law and was there- 
fore justly crucified.5* Along with this, he also wrote the treatise Contra prae- 
dicatorem Plznensem, in which he argued against the mistaken ideas of the 
haughtiness of the clergy, arising from the compendium Stella clericorum, 
which was supposedly propagated by some of the priests in Pilsen, a town with 
which he maintained correspondence.!> Another polemic from this time was 
his sermon Dixit Martha ad Iesum, which was externally devoted to a discus- 
sion of funerals and Purgatory, but had an underlying theme that dealt with 
the poor morals of the priests and the spreading of bad habits. It is appropriate 
to point out that Hus defended an orthodox position here, and that he never 
spread many of the disputable ideas for which he was later blamed, for exam- 
ple, that a sinful priest does not consecrate.!56 

The second half of 1411 also includes Hus's advent exegesis on the first seven 
chapters of the Letter to the Corinthians, in which he criticized priestly sins 
along with the lapses of the common people, for example, their faith in false 
miracles.!5” He also discussed priestly duties in his treatise De quinque officiis 
sacerdotis,58 and undoubtedly also in his numerous sermons at Bethlehem 
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Chapel, where he commonly mentioned topics dealing with practical issues. 
As an example of such a production we can mention his tractates De matrimo- 
nio, from the beginning of 1412, in which Hus dealt with the guestion of mar- 
riage.5? Furthermore, Hus was approached by supporters from outside of 
Prague, who also asked him questions concerning faith. For example, the ques- 
tions from an adherent from Olomouc — and in particular, his question of 
whether he was to believe in the pope — were answered by Hus with the trac- 
tate De tribus dubiis,!©° and the same topic is connected as well with his earlier 
quaestio De credere.1* Hus's position was based, on the one hand, in the inap- 
propriateness of believing in any kind of created thing, hence even in the 
church or in the pope, and on the other hand, in the appropriateness of believ- 
ing that the pope is the immediate deputy of Christ, the supreme priest here 
on earth, but only if he follows Christ. Thus, in conclusion, one should not 
have faith in the pope, but only God. A pope who does not follow Christ, 
according to Hus, is not the immediate vicar of Christ or the supreme priest 
here on earth.!2 

At the beginning of 1412, Hus participated in the quodlibet of Michael of 
Malenice,!63 and in Prague he faced further comments on the trial that was 
being conducted against him in Rome. When an unknown priest addressed 
him with a request for advice on how to behave if he was called before the 
episcopal court, Hus advised him, evidently from personal experience, that 
either through his lord or through the help of others one should ask the bishop 
for absolution, or that he should appear before the court. Failure to take one of 
these two actions could result in the threat of excommunication and the 
impossibility of remaining in the diocese.!6^ After March 3, 1412, Hus also 
received a letter from the Dolany monks, who had accused him of heresy and 
of not appearing before the court, to which he reacted resolutely with the 
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assurance that he at first wanted to go but he had been warned that the jour- 
ney would have surely resulted in his death.!65 

The death of Zbynék at the end of September 1412 had meant a failure of any 
attempt at a conciliatory resolution to the conflict. Despite this event, until the 
winter thaw in February 1412 it could have still appeared that the trial at the 
curia might develop advantageously for Hus. Pope John XXIII had taken over 
the trial from the cardinal and auditor, entrusting its handling to a commission 
of four cardinals, which included the important canon scholar Cardinal 
Zabarella. Zabarella later served as the sole judge of the trial, based on an 
agreement with the members of the commission. The commission acted 
according to the law, and although it did not decide on the unlawfulness of the 
anathema, it was willing to accept the proposal that Hus be released from per- 
sonal citation. Zabarella himself also approached the trial judiciously; he set a 
deadline for the submission of evidence and, because the articles in Hus’s 
defense were truly corroborated, he had them officially entered in the records 
of the trial. It was beginning to seem that Hus could be released from citation, 
but suddenly the pope intervened and ordered that his trial be entrusted to a 
new judge, Cardinal de Brancatiis. This cardinal favored Hus's opponents, but 
neither could he ignore Zabarella’s investigations and conclusions; thus, he 
continued to delay the trial and, despite the repeated requests from the defense 
attorneys, he refused to pronounce a decision. In the end, he even refused to 
grant an audience to the defense attorneys and listen to them, because he had 
supposedly been ordered by the pope to avoid them.!66 We can attribute the 
change of judge to the activities of the opponents of Jan Hus in Rome, particu- 
larly Michael de Causis, the representative of Archbishop Zbynék, who even 
after the latter's death continued encouraging the Prague Chapter's harsh 
attacks against Hus. He involved, among others, the journalist Dietrich of 
Nieheim, who went as far as to call for a crusade because of the supposed her- 
esy in Bohemia. Nevertheless, Hus's defense attorney successfully faced against 
these assaults and skillfully led the defense, which induced Michael to attack 
John of Jesenice directly. After several tricks, he accused Jesenice of spreading 
the Wycliffite heresy and of banishing the Germans from the University of 
Prague, and as a result Jesenice was imprisoned around March 1412 for this or 
another reason. Though he managed to escape, his flight earned him excom- 
munication, and more importantly, he could no longer serve as Hus's represen- 
tative at the curia. Rather than returning to Prague, Jesenice went instead to 
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Bologna, where he successfully obtained a degree as a doctor of laws.!$7 Hus, 
on the other hand, was left without a representative at the papal court, while 
Michael de Causis prepared a new judicial onslaught. 

Late spring 1412 served as a fundamental turning point for Hus. 
Announcements for indulgences were issued in Bohemia, from which Pope 
John XXIII wanted to finance a crusade against Ladislaus of Naples, who had 
sided with the Anti-Pope Gregory XII. Although the indulgence bulls barely 
received even a lukewarm reception and had aroused resistance in several 
countries, in Prague, Wenceslas IV — possibly seeing an opportunity to advance 
his political ambitions or perhaps to gain a part of the money — surprisingly 
permitted the sale, and even intervened on their behalf at the King of Poland, 
Wtadystaw. The indulgence bull arrived in Prague in May 1412; the announce- 
ment itself occurred around May 22, and considering the domestic reform tradi- 
tion, which had opposed the manifest simony of selling indulgences in the long 
term, the announcement and the offensive way indulgences were being sold 
aroused a dramatic reaction. At first, King Wenceslas apparently kept his sup- 
port of the indulgences secret, hence the sale was initially unanimously rejected 
by the representatives of the reform movement and their supporters, including 
prominent members of the royal guards, as represented by their commander, 
Voksa of Valdštejn.!6$ 

Jan Hus preached against the abuse of indulgences several times in the 
Bethlehem Chapel, and urged his audience not to pay money for them. In his 
resistance, Hus was also joined by Stephen Páleč, the current dean of the 
Theological Faculty, who found 'palpable' (manu palpabiles) fallacies in the 
bull and forbade its announcement in his parish in Kouřim.!69 The situation 
changed, however, when the king's official position supporting the bull became 
known, and with it the critical question of whether to submit to the king's will 
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or to continue in opposition. This caused a significant rift at the university, 
where the group around Hus decided to continue in their opposition, whereas 
the greater part of the theologians decided to remain loyal to the king. The 
group of loyal theologians was also joined by Stanislaus of Znojmo and Stephen 
Páleč, who had by this point returned to Prague after a prolonged imprison- 
ment in Bologna, during which time they had been overshadowed by younger 
masters.!79 Furthermore, as a consequence of the recent affairs, they began to 
work against the reform party and its leader Jan Hus, as if they had forgotten 
their own Wycliffite past. Since the university did not agree to a unified 
approach against the indulgences, Hus decided to appear against their sale 
himself, and on 17 June 1412 announced a public disputation. His opponents 
attempted to prevent the disputation by approaching the new archbishop, 
Sigismund Albicus of Uničov, and Páleč even forbade attendance to all bache- 
lors of theology with a public announcement citing royal orders from his post 
as dean of the Theological Faculty"! Hus, himself a bachelor of theology, 
clearly did not obey the prohibition, and at the given time appeared with an 
extensive speech against the sale of indulgences for the purpose of financing 
the crusade.!7? His argument for penance and confession as the correct path 
to the forgiveness of sins illustrated his high moral qualities and his conviction 
of the necessity of an approach in accord with Divine law, but his convictions 
and actions lost the crucial support of the king, which he never managed to 
regain completely.!73 

With this affair he also antagonized some of his former close allies, such as 
Stanislaus and Páleč. Dean Páleč requested the quaestio from Hus, but Hus 
refused to submit it and in return reguested that the Theological Faculty pres- 
ent their reasons for supporting indulgences. Before the end of the month, 
King Wenceslas himself summoned both sides before his council for the 
purpose of reconciliation based on a complaint from the theologians, which 
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included references to Wyclif's heretical articles.!7“ The meeting took place in 
the town below the Castle Žebrák, where Páleč first read the tractate Gloriosus, 
written with the assistance of Stanislaus of Znojmo, in which he tried to con- 
vict Hus not only of disobedience to the king but also of heresy. He also rebuked 
him for his refusal to submit his guaestio, to which Hus responded with an 
announcement that he would submit it and was willing to stand behind it until 
death by fire, but only if the same sentence would be undertaken by the theo- 
logians if they could not prove the correctness of their claims. The theologians 
actually chose one representative, but Hus did not want to accept under these 
conditions, and asked that all of them join the disputation and hence also the 
possible sentence. This, however, scared the royal council, and they chose 
instead to close the meeting.!75 

Nevertheless, the king desperately wanted peace, especially considering the 
disturbing developments in Prague where resistance to the sale of indulgences 
and their sellers was escalating, so he ordered his counsellors to resolve the 
issue. It seems that the theologians wanted to take advantage of the situation 
and therefore proposed that the archbishop, for the good of the kingdom, 
should reissue the condemnation of the forty-five articles of Wyclif, and add to 
it a further nine against Hus, Jacobellus of Stříbro, and their adherents. The 
king expressed his agreement with this, although he crossed out the last two 
articles unconnected with doctrinal guestions, the first of which proposed to 
limit spreading the bad reputation of the Kingdom of Bohemia through a 
preaching ban on certain preachers. At a meeting at the residence of the 
bishop of Olomouc in Žebrák on July 10, the articles were read in the presence 
of part of the royal council and the representatives of the Prague town coun- 
cils, and the subjects of the articles were officially forbidden by a mandate 
from the king.!”6 At the same meeting there was also a realignment of power 
with the Old Town Hall, which was now to act resolutely against any riots con- 
cerning indulgences and exemplarily punish guilty parties.!77 On the very same 
day, three youths (Martin, John, and Stašek) were arrested for attending the 
largest demonstration thus far which was angrily reacting to the indulgence 
sellers and their claims that the pope is God on Earth, that he can arbitrarily 
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forgive sins and punishments, and that he therefore has the right to wage wars. 
Hus felt responsible for the fate of the three youths, and set out the next morn- 
ing with his company for the Old Town Council to intercede for them. The 
town councilors assured him that nothing would happen to those imprisoned 
and Hus left satisfied, but shortly thereafter all three youths were executed and 
thus became the first Hussite martyrs.!78 

Hus certainly regretted the death of the three young people, and though he 
ceased for a short time in his critical activity, along with other leaders of the 
movement, it did not deter him for long from his arguments. On July 16, at the 
Old Town Hall, the proposals of the theologians were finally fulfilled, despite 
opposition from the rector of the university. The articles of John Wyclif, as well 
as seven articles associated with Hus's group, were thus condemned. Hus once 
again undertook to defend himself and the reform movement at the university. 
Along with his colleagues, the masters Jacobellus of Stříbro and Friedrich 
Eppinge, he selected eight articles of the forty-five condemned, and taking the 
leading role in the polemic cycle, in three lectures systematically defended six 
of the articles, in order to prove the right of the university to refuse the con- 
demnation of the articles without evidence from Scripture. The first lecture 
dealt with Articles 13 and 14, and turned against the limitation on preaching; 
the second concerned the confiscation of the property of the clergy by secular 
powers, according to Article 16; and the third covered Articles 18, 15, and 4. 
Particularly in the case of the last two lectures, Hus set as his aim the possible 
orthodox interpretation of the articles, and thus significantly weakened their 
position. Furthermore, he did not understand nor utilize the articles in the 
same sense as Wyclif, as can be seen in the case of the article Nullus est domi- 
nus civilis, nullus est prelatus, nullus est episcopus, dum est in peccato mortali, to 
which in these defenses, and later at the council in Constance, he added the 
adverb iuste or digne, hence “Nobody is a secular lord, prelate or bishop justly 
and worthily if he is in a deadly sin.”!”9 Like the judges in Constance, however, 
Stanislaus of Znojmo and Stephen Páleč did not take this diluted and careful 
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view into account, and therefore spoke against the original version of the arti- 
cles in their preaching, though not at the university, where their positions 
could have been publicly debated, but at Týn Church.!80 


Further Aggravation of the Anathema and Hus's Exile 


As a consequence of Hus's defense of Wyclif, his opposition to the sale of 
indulgences, and hence also his rebellious position against the papal bull and 
the will of the king, yet another complaint was added to the charges already 
sent by the Prague canons to Michael de Causis;!?! in it, Hus was accused inter 
alia of spreading Wycliffism in Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, and Moravia.!8? 
This complaint, in the context of the on-going council in Rome that had 
already condemned the teachings of John Wyclif, appears to have dramatically 
influenced the reversal in Hus’s trial, which had been sought by Hus’s Bohemian 
enemies in Prague, as well as at the curia. The pope recalled Cardinal Brancas 
from his position as judge, and replaced him with yet another supporter of 
Hus’s opponents, Cardinal Stephaneschi. Stephaneschi did not hesitate to act, 
and in July 1412 he approved the requests of the plaintiffs, and without even 
taking into account the development of the case so far, he pronounced a ver- 
dict that aggravated the anathema on Jan Hus for not appearing.!*? His deci- 
sion did not arrive in Prague immediately, but it must have been at least 
partially known prior to the official announcement, because the Canon George 
of Bor, who was one of the prominent figures that had agitated against Hus and 
the Prague Wycliffites since the initial disputes with Archbishop Zbynék, 
proceeded from the contents of the decision in his short treatise, Replicatio 
contra Hus.!9^ 

If so far Hus had been relatively unaffected by the events and upheavals, he 
must have finally been devastated by the report on the aggravation of the 
anathema, which arrived in Prague from the curia before 18 October 1412. Its 
announcement at the synod meant the end of any hope for a successful result 
of his trial.55 In this desperate situation, he appealed to Christ, an instance 
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that has no precedent in ecclesiastical law. He did so not only from the pulpit 
but also with public announcements, hence it was not a mere last gasp of 
resignation. Rather, he was prepared to continue his defense, and his appeal to 
Christ was in line with his conviction of the superiority of Divine law to all 
other instances.lš$ Hus evidently proceeded with his controversial appeal 
without having consulted his legal advisor John of Jesenice, who certainly 
would not have recommended the announcement of such manifest contempt 
for an ecclesiastical court. This can be confirmed by Jesenice’s later attempt to 
blunt the edges of this appeal to Christ — which brought Hus more harm than 
good — and include it in the Ordo procedendi, intended for Hus's defense in 
Constance as an appeal to the council.!8” Hus, however, never actually appealed 
to the council.5? A further protest from this period against the conduct of the 
Roman Church, not only in his trial but in general, could also have been Hus's 
treatise De sex erroribus, whose creation belonged probably to the final months 
of 1412. In this tract he summarized his disagreement with the secularized 
church, and to emphasize his point he had the walls of the Bethlehem Chapel 
decorated with the Latin text and also some shorter exegeses.!89 

According to the decision of Cardinal Stephaneschi, the anathema included 
not only Hus, but also everyone who might aid him or even meet with him. If 
they still did not submit to the curia, after twenty days the anathema was to 
become further intensified by including every place Hus stayed under inter- 
dict. If resistance to the court continued even further, a ban on worship service 
was to be issued after another twelve days, and was to last another three days 
after Hus's departure. Unlike the unthreatening proclamations of Zbyněk, 
these created considerable nervousness in the city. Shortly after the announce- 
ment of the aggravation, on Sunday October 30, a part of the German popula- 
tion staged an armed attack on the Bethlehem Chapel during Hus's sermon, 
and a demand was even raised for the Chapel's demolition. Though the chapel 
remained standing, Prague was nevertheless placed under the interdict, and 
it finally became clear to everyone, including Hus, that the status guo from 
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the past two years could not be maintained.!?? In consultation with his com- 
panions at the Bethlehem Chapel, sometime after 27 November 1412 Hus 
decided to leave Prague.?! Although he continued to return and even preach 
in the Bethlehem Chapel, the majority of his activities now were in rural exile. 
Nevertheless, numerous surviving letters remain as evidence that he still main- 
tained contact with his followers in Prague.?? His letter to Christian of 
Prachatice is especially noteworthy, as it indicates that Hus was well aware that 
a possible consequence of his trial was death.!?? Before December 14 he also 
addressed the land court (zemsky soud) in a letter, in which he described the 
course of his trial, pointed out the injustice of the judicial proceeding and the 
anathema, and expressed his hope that the nobility, along with the king and 
queen, will do everything God commands for the good of the land.!?^ Although 
this brief appellate was not an explicit appeal to the land court, it was still a 
concluding appeal to Christ and a violation of canon law, as it attempted to 
transfer the dispute to a secular court. Moreover, it is not clear whether John of 
Jesenice partook in the preparation of the document, as the appeal was ill 
advised and could have worsened Hus's situation.?5 Nevertheless, the oppo- 
site happened, and King Wenceslas IV re-entered the game. 

The session of the land court took place between December 14 and 
December 17, 1412. Jesenice at the time was in Prague, and therefore repre- 
sented the absent Hus. Although no records remain of the meeting, it is prob- 
able that the court considered Hus's issues and a call was made for the clergy 
to reconcile their differences and correct the reputation of the Kingdom of 
Bohemia abroad.!9$ John Jesenice appeared at the university only a day after 
the court session, in an attempt to seize momentum with a voluminous defense 
of Jan Hus, his Repetitio pro defensione causae M. Ioannis Hus. In his speech 
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he pointed out the injustice and invalidity of the anathema, and for these rea- 
sons called on the authorized administrator of the archdiocese, Conrad of 
Vechta, a member of the royal council, to absolve Hus.?? These two events 
apparently influenced the king to demand that bishop Conrad of Vechta con- 
voke the clergy for the purpose of reconciling the guarrelling parties, and he 
did so on January 3, 1413. Hus's side was encouraged by this move, and by 
January 6 Hus was in Prague and even preached in the Bethlehem Chapel on 
January 8, despite the ban resulting from the anathema. Hus's return to the 
Bethlehem pulpit was short lived, however, as the Prague clergy guickly 
renewed the performance of the interdict. Hus tried several times to return to 
the pulpit, but as soon as he began to preach, the clergy would halt religious 
services in the city, effectively silencing him within the city walls. He neverthe- 
less remained in Prague until the end of April, with short departures around 
the February synod (February 6) and the discussions of the reconciliation 
commission (before April 23). In the latter case the king himself eventually 
reguested that Hus leave Prague, in order to increase the chances for a success- 
ful reconciliation. Hus accommodated him after receiving the understanding 
and support of his listeners in the Bethlehem Chapel.!°8 

Nevertheless, the king’s efforts failed to produce any reconciliation, and the 
repeated meetings of the clergy did not lead to the desired peace; on the con- 
trary, the reconciliatory meetings erupted into intense polemic. Both sides pre- 
pared standpoints and demands for the February synod that were simply 
irreconcilable, and so the arguments were merely presented with no resolu- 
tions. The theologians opposing the reform group submitted a document, 
Consilio doctorum facultatis theologicae,9? which demanded absolute obedi- 
ence to the Roman Church and did not allow any compromise concerning Hus 
or Wycliffism. On the other hand, according to Hus's representatives, the rec- 
onciliatory meetings were to proceed from the agreement with Archbishop 
Zbynék from 1411. The Consilio greatly frustrated Hus (he repeatedly protested, 
especially against the submitted definition of the Roman Church), and it stood 
as the foundation of another intensification of ecclesiastical polemics.?9? Hus 
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reacted to the Consilium with his most important ecclesiological treatise, De 
ecclesia, which he had begun prior to the Consilio’s release. 

The climax of the polemics between the theologians and Hus's group came 
at Christian of Prachatice’s St Michael’s parish, where both sides had convened 
with the commission before 23 April 1413, in order to find a definition of the 
church that both sides would agree upon, which would then serve as a com- 
mon base for further discussions. The commission was comprised of such 
notable figures as Christian of Prachatice, Zdeněk of Labouň (Zdenko de 
Labun), Sigismund Albicus, and Jacob of Dubá. The participants from the party 
of the theologians were Stephen Páleč, Stanislaus of Znojmo, Peter of Znojmo, 
and John Eliae. The opposing party consisted of Jacobellus of Stříbro, Simon of 
Tišnov, and, most importantly, John of Jesenice. Hus was kept informed of the 
course of the preparatory discussions by Christian of Prachatice himself, who 
discussed Hus's viewpoints with him directly.??! The position of the theolo- 
gians was just as uncompromising as it had been in the case of the previous 
Consilium;??? as were the theses of Hus's party, led by John of Jesenice. Jesenice, 
however, did allow for a small level of compromise in the issue, and he also 
pledged to accept the verdict of the commission under punishments that 
would be determined later.2°? On the first day, both sides compromised 
concerning obedience to the Roman Church, accepting the pope and the car- 
dinals as heads of the church, and accepting the harsh sentences of either a 
fine of 1,000 three-score groschen or banishment from the land for refusal to 
be subject to the verdict of the commission. Zdeněk of Labouň actually 
announced the concord of both sides and the mutual agreement to submit to 
the Holy Roman Church with the pope at its head, but apparently Jesenice’s 
intervention added the phrase ‘in everything in which faithful and pious 
Christians are required to obey it’ to the formulation. Zdenék of Laboun then 
called on the parties to declare the concord before the king, the archbishop, 
and the lords, and not to offend one another. A complete resolution, however, 
was out of the question and the meeting was adjourned. On the second day, 
the theologians expressed their discontent with the formulation and attempted 
to modify it and by specification turn it against Hus’s group, but Jesenice 
insisted on the agreement from the previous day. The theologians, who refused 
to accept any resolution that was not a decisive victory for their party, per- 
sisted in their uncompromising position, but their stubbornness and failure to 
compromise was reported to the king. On these bases, the king divested them 
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of their places at the colleges and other benefices, and banished them from 
the land.20+ 

With their departure from Prague, the hope for reconciliation was ostensi- 
bly strengthened. New representatives were appointed for the theologians, 
who were to take their places in the next round of conversations, and with the 
real possibility of the king's wrath, they were more inclined to compromise. 
Nevertheless, when Hus then discovered that the discussions were again to 
proceed from the theologians’ demands, he himself undermined any attempt 
at negotiating a conciliatory resolution and refused to compromise or to dis- 
cuss his position any further. It was apparently at this point that he decided he 
would rather pay with his life for his ideas than compromise, as underlined in 
a letter to John Kardinál of Rejnštejn from late June or early July of 1413.25 
In the letter, he explicitly declared that it is better to die than live badly. He 
also mentioned his determination to return to preaching, though he had 
promised the king that he would abstain — a promise he considered sinful.206 
Thus, if there had been any hope for reconciliation, Hus himself thwarted it. 
Furthermore, this obstinacy on the part of Hus served as the final reason for 
King Wenceslas to withdraw his support for the last time.297 Hus’s letter to 
John Kardinál illustrates that the aggravation of the anathema and the con- 
tinuing polemics with the theologians resulted in Hus's defense of ever more 
radical opinions. Earlier in his career, Hus had shown a level-headedness and 
willingness to compromise; by 1413, however, it was essentially absent in his 
growing eccentricity.2°* If Hus really could choose before 1413 between obedi- 
ence to the curial court and recantation on the one hand, and rebellion on the 
other hand, he confidently turned towards the latter, from which there was no 
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longer an easy way back.??? Thus, although Hus's situation briefly seemed to 
have improved thanks to the land court and the steps taken by the king, by 
mid-1413 it had significantly worsened again. 

After the discussions of the reconciliation commission, Hus returned to 
Prague and once again began to preach. If, however, he was dissatisfied with 
the results of the discussions, he was apparently utterly disappointed with the 
passivity and timidity of the Prague inhabitants in connection with the 
renewed interdict.?!° On June 21, while still in Prague, he completed the Czech 
version of his treatise De sex erroribus, but sometime later, perhaps for the rea- 
sons that he could not develop his activity according to his own ideas there 
and was unwilling to accept another round of discussions with the Faculty of 
Theology, he left Prague for the protection of his noble supporters in the coun- 
tryside. He first stayed at Kozí Hrádek near Sezimovo Ústí, then moved to 
Sezimovo Ústí, and subseguently, roughly from the middle of July 1414, he 
resided in the castle Krakovec near Rakovník. Everywhere he went he indulged 
in preaching, finding audiences in towns, villages, castles, fields, and even in 
the forests.?!! Yet all the while he did not abandon his contacts with Prague, 
whose populace he addressed through numerous letters, and he returned to 
the city on several occasions. 

Outside of the theological and political arena of Prague, Hus’s exile allowed 
him to produce a considerable amount of literature in Czech. He had earlier 
devoted himself to several projects, but did not have the time or energy to con- 
tinue them before the anathema had diminished his preaching responsibilities 
in 1412. Of his extensive production in the vernacular, it is only possible to men- 
tion here the most important treatises. On 10 November 1412 Hus completed an 
important — if not his most important — work in Czech, the so-called Exposition 
of the Faith (Výklad viery), which he followed up with another treatise, Daughter 
(Dcerka), early in 1413. He wrote Daughter for the pious women living in the 
vicinity of the Bethlehem Chapel, including the daughter of Tomáš of Štítný. He 
soon also wrote the sharply formulated A Treatise on Simony (Knížky o svatoku- 
pectví), which was heavily influenced by Wyclif's Latin treatise De simonia, but 
already with its language was intended for a different audience. Another 
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important work is Hus's translation of Wyclif's treatise Trialogus into Czech 
(although his authorship is disputed), which, unlike the translation of the trea- 
tise Dialogus from the quill of Jacobellus of Stříbro,” has not been preserved; 
it probably originated in an earlier period, since Hus allegedly donated it to the 
Holy Roman Emperor, Jobst of Luxembourg, who died at the beginning of 
1411.713 It is likewise questionable whether Hus was the author of the treatise 
Orthographia Bohemica, which synthesized earlier attempts that had signifi- 
cantly influenced Czech orthography. Skepticism over Hus's authorship of the 
tractate, as well as over the work’s dating to 1406 or 1412, has led to its removal 
from the planned academic edition of Hus's treatises.?!* At the time of his stay 
in Prague after the negotiations with the theologians, on 21 June 1413, Hus com- 
pleted the already mentioned Czech version of his treatise De sex erroribus,?!5 
and in exile, on 27 October 1413, in very confined conditions at Kozi Hradek, he 
finished writing his largest Czech treatise, Czech Sunday Postil (Česká nedělní pos- 
tila), which is a collection of sermons that, thanks to the autobiographical nature 
of several passages, provides us with more knowledge of Hus’s life and opin- 
ions. Besides other shorter treatises, he prepared a catechetic treatise, The Core 
of Christian Teachings (Jádro učení křesťanského), completed in Sezimovo Ústí 
on 26 June 1414, and somewhat later he also composed the only explicit polemic 
in Czech, Books against the Priest Master Chef (Knížky proti knězi kuchmistrovi), 
written against a priest-cook who slandered him at the castle Krakovec.?!6 

In terms of Hus's Latin writing from this period, it is necessary to highlight 
his tractate De ecclesia?!" which he began to write before the February synod 
of 1413 and finished by June 8 at the latest. On that day he had it read aloud and 
perhaps even dictated for copying in the Bethlehem Chapel, in the presence of 
eighty people.?!® The tractate was thus written during the period of intense 
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polemic with the doctors of theology, and served as Hus's reaction to their trea- 
tises. Hus devoted the first ten chapters to arguing with the text De Romana 
ecclesia by Stanislaus of Znojmo, as well as with the tractate De aeguivocatione 
nominis ecclesia by Stephen Páleč,?!“ without yet knowing the first Consilium 
of the theologians. In this treatise, Hus openly presented his ecclesiology and 
other disputable topics connected with it, and also for this reason the treatise 
De ecclesia became one of the main causes of Hus's final condemnation in 
Constance??? On the basis of a mechanical comparison of this text with 
Wyclif's work entitled De ecclesia, the German scholar Johannes Loserth has 
argued that Hus had been a mere epigone of John Wyclif, adapting nearly 
everything from Wyclif's work, including the number of chapters, and contrib- 
uted little of his own.2?! Nevertheless, Loserth's theses have been criticized by 
the majority of researchers, who have denied his arguments and shown that 
although the starting points for both early reformers were close, their ideas of 
the church inspired by St Augustine differ in some important aspects. It is also 
necessary to emphasize the different contexts and social positions of the two 
figures, as well as the influences of the earlier Bohemian reform movement on 
Hus, which certainly shared in the formation of his ecclesiological opinion. 
However, it is not possible to deny the Wycliffite character of Hus's definition 
of the church - a community of those predestined for redemption, whose head 
is Christ — and thus the influence of Wyclif's ecclesiology. Hus's opinions were 
influenced in many ways by Wyclif, hence the ideas he presented were quite 
threatening to the contemporary institutional church, because ignorance con- 
cerning who is predestined for redemption and for damnation calls into ques- 
tion the legitimacy of the worldly Roman Church and its representatives, as 
they themselves may not belong to the number of the predestined, thus imply- 
ing that they may not even belong to the church.?22 
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These polemics between the former friends and colleagues, who were well 
aware of one another's weaknesses, did not end with the treatise De ecclesia; 
rather, in the autumn of 1413, Hus composed the offensive tractates Contra 
Stephanum Palecz, Contra Stanislaum de Znoyma and Contra octo doctores, 
which, when included with the treatise De ecclesia, formed an ecclesiological 
tetraptych. The ideas that he argued in these written treatises, however, were 
later used against him at Constance.?23 While Hus continued writing, his oppo- 
nents also produced numerous polemical treatises against him, namely 
Stanislaus's tractate Alma et venerabilis,??* and Páleč's Contra quiddamistas, De 
ecclesia, and Antíihus.??5 These attacks later came to haunt him at the council 
in Constance, where Páleč harshly acted against Hus as one of his most vocal 
critics. Stanislaus, on the other hand, died in Jindřichův Hradec in December 
1414 while on his way to the council, and hence did not attend the continuation 
of Hus's trial in Constance.?26 


Jan Hus before the Church Council in Constance 


Jan Hus was invited to the ecclesiastical council in Constance by its protector, 
King Sigismund, who had an interest in calming the Bohemian situation 
(Wenceslas IV had no child to follow him on the throne, thus leaving his 
brother, Sigismund, as the heir to the Bohemian Crown).22” Hus accepted 
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voluntarily, thanks to Sigismund’s assurance that he would be ensured free 
movement between Constance and Prague. Before his departure, Hus and his 
friends, particularly John of Jesenice, worked vigorously to ease the master's 
situation before the council. The resultant documents supported Hus, and 
were related to the course of his trial and accusation of heresy, up to the point 
of the council. Hus himself prepared three speeches for the council, which he 
intended to present before the ecclesiastical assembly on the occasion of a 
public hearing. He supposed that he would be able to preach before the coun- 
cil, present and explain his teachings, scholastically dispute with his accusers, 
and conseguently clear himself of the accusation of heresy. Nevertheless, he 
was mistaken, as the ecclesiastical trial that Hus himself initiated in 1410 — 
where he had appealed against Archbishop Zbyněk's order to burn the books 
of John Wyclif and eventually received excommunication for failing to appear 
at court — was set to continue in Constance. It seems that Hus ignored this pos- 
sibility, although he had been warned from various sides that if he left for the 
council, he would never return to Bohemia.228 Hus, nevertheless, did make 
arrangements for the worst possible scenario and prepared his last will,?2? but 
even in prison in Constance he seems to have fully expected that he would 
manage to defend his teachings in scholastic disputation in an audience before 
the council.239 Thus, although a letter written shortly before his departure 
shows that he admitted death was a possible outcome, and though a number 
of his declarations indicate that he truly believed he was prepared to die, Hus 
clearly remained uncertain of the outcome.??! 

Along with his companions and guides, Hus set out for Constance on 
u October 1414, arriving there slightly less than a month later, on November 3. 
At first he stayed at the house of the widow Fida and enjoyed significant free- 
dom, nevertheless on November 28 he was lured to a meeting with the cardi- 
nals, at which time he was arrested and cast into prison. This event occurred 
due to pressure from Michael de Causis, the prosecutor of the Prague canons at 
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the curia, who was joined in Constance by Stephen Páleč. Páleč, Hus's former 
friend, later told him on a visit in prison that besides Wyclif, since the birth of 
Christ there had not been a greater heretic than Hus himself, which deeply 
affected the imprisoned master.232 Hus attested that Páleč did him harm and 
worked against him the most in Constance,?33 which was confirmed by Pope 
John XXIII, who admitted that Hus’s conviction was called for particularly 
by his Bohemian opponents, and tried to assure Hus’s companions that, 
unlike the Czechs, he himself had no interest in settling Hus’s case with vio- 
lence.2?^ Hus had also realized earlier that his greatest enemies came from 
Bohemia, and that it was the Czechs who ceaselessly worked against him 
before the council.25 

Hus was imprisoned first at the house of the cantor of the cathedral in 
Constance, but was later transferred to a prison in the Dominican monastery, 
where he became seriously ill. As a favor from the guards, possibly gained 
through bribes, he was allowed to correspond with the external milieu, which 
is an important source for understanding his fate. Once again, he devoted him- 
self to his literary activities and began writing short tractates, some of which 
he even dedicated to his prison guards.??6 In the following period, however, 
Hus was interrogated regarding Wyclif's articles, Páleč and Michael de Causis 
raised false accusations against him, and Páleč created a list of articles so 
imprecisely selected from Hus's De ecclesia that they were even rejected by the 
investigating commission.2?7 Not even King Sigismund helped Hus out of 
prison; after his arrival in Constance on December 25 the king discovered that 
Hus had been imprisoned, which briefly aroused his anger and he began to act 
towards freeing Hus,??? but in the end he yielded to the council, so as not to 
disturb discussions of more pressing ecclesiastical issues, especially the prob- 
lem of three sitting popes. Hus's case was considered one of the less important 
minora, a label given by Sigismund himself??? nonetheless, the council com- 
missions soon began to devote considerable time to the trial. The safe con- 
duct previously issued by Sigismund was left aside, which Hus reacted to by 
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accusing Sigismund of using the safe conduct to lure him to the council.?^9 
Although Sigismund’s broken word was not forgiven in Bohemia, recent 
research has shown that the safe conduct in fact related only to the territory 
under the authority of the Holy Roman Empire, and not to the activity of the 
council or ecclesiastical court.24! 

While in prison, Hus was still not fully aware of his position, even though he 
was forced to answer in writing to the submitted articles; rather, he still held 
onto the hope for a disputation on his teachings and a public audience at the 
council.242 He was also not aware of the seriousness of the accusation or the 
extent of the charges held against him.?^? His situation now was significantly 
different and more serious than in the case of the earlier curial trials in Rome, 
because there his conviction had not been of heresy, but only for failing to 
appear before the court. At Constance, however, the investigation was com- 
pletely concerned with the issue of Hus’s heresy. The situation was all the more 
dangerous now due to the fact that after the aggravated anathema in 1412, Hus 
wrote increasingly more problematic ecclesiological treatises defending more 
radical positions, which the council plaintiffs had in their possession. Jean 
Gerson also spoke repeatedly against Hus, and apparently presented the coun- 
cil with twenty articles falsely attributed to the tractate De ecclesia.?^^ It seems 
Hus did not expect a continuation of his trial and was therefore insufficiently 
prepared. At the same time, as an accused heretic, he did not have a lawyer 
available to advise him of a suitable defense, leaving him ill equipped to coun- 
ter the charges of heresy his foes amassed against him.?*5 After Pope John 
XXIIT'S unsuccessful attempt to escape from Constance, the council turned its 
full attention to Hus’s trial, and he was relocated to a far less comfortable 
prison cell in a tower of the castle Gottlieben, where he was held in almost 
complete isolation. In this new location he became seriously ill.?46 Despite the 
evident callousness of the jailers, however, Hus was treated according to the 
law and the council handled him no worse than other accused heretics, and in 
certain aspects considerably better.24” 
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King Sigismund negotiated for Hus three public hearings, extremely uncom- 
mon for a trial of heresy, perhaps as compensation for the invalidity of his 
guaranteed safe conduct. It is also guite possible that Sigismund allowed for 
such a prolonged trial in order to appease the Bohemian and Polish lords pres- 
ent at the council, who pestered the emperor with repeated protests against 
the denouncement of Hus as a heretic and the violation of his safe conduct, 
and who unrelentingly requested for a public audience.?48 However, the public 
hearings did not come until Hus's situation had been worsened even further by 
the fact that on 4 May 1415, the council moved to condemn John Wyclif, along 
with his teachings and treatises. With Wyclif officially condemned, the council 
was then free to move against Hus, who was considered Wyclif's disciple.2*9 
Shortly before the hearings, Hus was transferred to a more bearable prison in 
Constance and was allowed to address the council publicly on June 5, 7, and 8, 
1415. This was not, however, the audience that Hus had hoped for, which would 
have provided him with the opportunity to defend his opinions in a disputa- 
tion and present his prepared speeches. It is worth noting that in some cases, 
particularly regarding the guaestio on the sufficiency of Chrisťs law, it was 
probably better for Hus's situation that he was not allowed to speak freely. 
Instead, he received a public interrogation in which he could only respond to 
the accusations presented and to questions from the council. 

Hus was probably aware that some of his treatises contained disputable 
statements, and within the public interrogations was relieved that the council 
had returned the treatise Contra occultum adversarium to his companions.250 
Nevertheless, this does not mean that Hus would have defended himself with 
claims that contradicted the reality. With a reference to his conscience he 
denied the accusations that had been submitted, which he claimed were sup- 
ported by many untrustworthy testimonies of his enemies.?*! He protested 
against the false accusations of the forty-five articles of Wyclif, which he had 
denied, significantly weakened with the adverb worthily (digne) or by expla- 
nations. He also attempted to explain the articles selected from his own eccle- 
siological treatises. In some cases, the council accepted his defense and 
eliminated some articles once they were compared with the original versions 
in Hus's treatises.252 The atmosphere and the purpose of the hearings, how- 
ever, were entirely against him. According to Hus, only two higher ranked 
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members of the council expressed a certain favor towards him. Who Hus 
might have been referring to remains in guestion, however research points to 
two good candidates, including Cardinal Zabarella, who seems to appear under 
the nickname pater in Hus's correspondence, and a Polish doctor of theology, 
perhaps Pavel Vlodkovic. Throughout the procedure, Hus was not fully aware 
that he stood before a court that did not want to enter into discussion with 
him, nor had the authority to do so. At times, his defenses aroused laughter. He 
did not know what was suitable to say, and some of his claims only worsened 
his position. Hus's unfamiliarity with the legal proceedings is most accentu- 
ated by his appeal to Christ over the pope as justification for preaching under 
anathema,”5? or his consent to the claim that a pope, bishop, prelate, or 
preacher in a state of mortal sin is not worthily a pope, bishop, prelate, or 
preacher before God. He also expanded this statement improvidently to 
include the king. The interrogator, Cardinal d’Ailly, seized on the opportunity 
to send for King Sigismund, and had Hus repeat the claim in front of him. The 
king rejected the claim with the response that nobody lives without sin, but 
d'Ailly inferred that Hus was attempting to undermine not only religious but 
also the secular power25^ Such claims, which also included Hus's definition of 
the real church (from which it may arise that the ecclesiastical dignitaries are 
not necessarily members of it), made things fundamentally worse for him in 
the eyes of the council, althought he certainly did not aim to deny the suitabil- 
ity of the institutional church, nor did he desire its destruction, but he rather 
only wished for its reform in a manner similar to the preeminent representa- 
tives of the council.255 Under the circumstances, however, he was not provided 
an opportunity to explain his reasoning sufficiently to the council, so after 
June 8, the representatives of the council and King Sigismund were convinced 
of Hus's obstinacy and guilt, and the necessity of punishing him with an eccle- 
siastic and secular penalty256 Even Hus finally became fully aware of the 
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seriousness of the situation and began a series of letters in which he said fare- 
well to his friends and supporters, although he continued to express hope for 
a reversal.?57 

In hindsight, we can see from the broader context of Hus's trial that he was 
placed in an impossible situation. He stood before the council and its court, 
which was deciding on issues of faith and determining the meanings of teach- 
ings and articles. As Jiří Kejř has aptly stated in connection with Hus, this 
principle of the council court, as formulated by Jean Gerson in his sermon 
Prosperum iter, represents an ‘unsurpassable misunderstanding; as illustrated 
by Hus constantly blaming the council for endowing his ideas with meanings 
they did not have.?5? Under the given circumstances, Hus was faced with only 
two real possibilities: either to yield to the court and recant all of the presented 
articles, or be condemned.*5® Hus was apparently willing to recant, but he 
requested that he be provided an explanation by the council and shown how 
the given articles were mistaken. Such a dispute, however, was unthinkable for 
the council, as it only demanded Hus’s unconditional obedience. Nevertheless, 
there was also serious political interest in Hus's recantation on the part of the 
preeminent members of the council, as well as on the part of King Sigismund, 
who as successor to the throne of the Kingdom of Bohemia wished to calm the 
situation in Bohemia instead of escalating it even further by burning Hus at 
the stake. Thus, court officials repeatedly altered the articles and moderated 
the wording of the recantation proposed to Hus. This exceptional effort was 
not only the result of corrections made in light of the interrogations, but also 
illustrative of a genuine desire to make him recant. Hus therefore had the 
option of either persisting with the fatal decision not to recant, or he could 
have saved his life by recanting the mistaken articles that he had never taught, 
but in so doing would be admitting, at least in his mind, that he advocated 
them. Recantation, which would have led to life imprisonment, was unaccept- 
able to Hus, just as providing the explanation was unthinkable to the council. 
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The legitimacy of the council was in contradiction with Hus's morality and 
conscience, and he held the conviction that if he recanted he would avoid the 
stake but would fall into eternal fire for violating the Truth — Christ's law.260 
Attempts to persuade him to recant were made by 'pater;?9! numerous delega- 
tions of the council, and even King Sigismund himself. Hus labelled these 
attempts as the work of tempters.?&? On the other hand, some of his supporters 
had an interest in Hus's persistent resolution not to recant, and he considered 
it necessary to reassure them that he had not given in to attempts at persua- 
sion.*® The latter group apparently included John of Chlum, a member of the 
delegation sent by Sigismund, who was sent to convince Hus to recant on the 
evening before the sentence was pronounced, on 5 July 1415. Nevertheless, 
upon meeting Hus, he encouraged the master to recant only if he felt guilty, 
but not to do anything against his conscience and his recognized truth.264 

Following Jiří Kejř, we can divide the reasons behind Hus's final decision 
into three main groups of motives: first is Hus’s inner certainty that he had 
acted according to Christ’s law, that he had not violated his conscience, and 
that in his opinion he had not offended the teachings of the church; second is 
Hus's genuine interest in strengthening the Bohemian reform movement, 
which would have been severely paralyzed by Hus’s recantation, a concern 
that was related to him in a number of discourses and letters that supported 
him in his resolution not to submit to pressure; and third, to the same extent, 
he was also inspired by his loyalty to his friends from all of the classes, to whom 
he preached his truth and whom he could not and did not want to disappoint 
by deserting his faith.265 

On 6 July 1415, Jan Hus refused the last offer to recant his views, and his final 
sentence was then pronounced. As a heretic, he was handed over to the secular 
power, which proceeded by burning him at the stake on the bank of the Rhine. 
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The Spiritual Background of the Czech 
Reformation: Precursors of Jan Hus 


Vilém Herold 


Conrad Waldhauser — John Milíč of Kroměříž — Matthias of Janov — Reception of 
Wyclif's Writings in Prague and the Beginning of the Dispute about the Universals 


Ouestions regarding the sources of Hus's teaching and Hussite ideals have 
accompanied the research about this historical epoch from the very beginning, 
and have led to a variety of different answers. František Palacký, in what is 
now his classical work Předchůdcové husitství v Čechách [The Precursors of 
Hussitism in Bohemia], connected Hus and the thrust of the entire Hussite 
movement with several prominent personalities from Prague in the time of 
Charles IV, including Conrad Waldhauser, John Milíč of Kroměříž, and Matthias 
of Janov, among others. According to Palacký, Hus aimed to continue their ini- 
tiatives and develop their causes further. Most recently, however, in a work 
devoted to the genesis of the Prague reform movement in 1360—1419, the French 
historian Olivier Marin has asked whether the conception of a ‘pre-Hussite 
epoch’, or whether the so-called ‘precursors’ of Hus, were not merely a historio- 
graphic myth.ž Nevertheless, he correctly notes that such a genealogical 
approach was in a certain sense at least as old as Hussitism itself, and recalls 
that Hus himself claimed the legacy of Conrad, Milíč, and Matthias. The 
Prague reform movement, beginning during the time of Charles IV, will thus be 
interpreted in relationship to Hussitism as its preparatory stage. 

Despite this assertion, certain doubts still emerge about the accuracy 
of linking the two tendencies. For example, David C. Mengel sees Charles IV 
as the creator of a Prague ‘local religion’, which according to him was not 
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legitimately linked with Hussitism. He therefore asks us to forget that Hus lived 
and preached in the same town where earlier Waldhauser and Milíč had lived 
and preached,“ claiming it is impossible to see these theologians as the precur- 
sors of Hussitism or even of the Reformation. Such a view, however, represents 
an error often repeated by Czech and foreign historians. The role of Charles IV, 
without whom these activities would not have been possible, cannot realisti- 
cally be interpreted in this way.“ 

The figure of Jan Hus has become not only the symbol of an era in Czech 
and European history that is named after him,“ but has also come to represent 
a philosophical and ethical movement aimed at improving or reforming the 
existing social order. This was linked, above all, with an ongoing effort to 
improve the condition of the contemporary church through reform.” The 
propagation and dissemination of reform ideas was carried out primarily 
through preaching — the most important means of mass communication at 


4 D.C. Mengel, “Emperor Charles IV (1346-1378) as the Architect of Local religion in Prague,’ 
Austrian History Yearbook 41 (2010): 15-29 [At the reviewer's suggestion, the editors add the 
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the time — and appealing to the piety and conscience of the listeners. It comes, 
therefore, as no surprise that the first two of the aforementioned ‘precursors’ 
were important and brilliant preachers. 

As previously stressed, the reform efforts, intended to improve the unsatis- 
factory conditions of the church in the time of Charles IV, developed with the 
direct support of the court, as well as the Bohemian King and Roman Emperor 
himself. Charles IV, striving to form a ‘good government; wished to shape the 
Kingdom of Bohemia into an exemplary kingdom that would serve as the foun- 
dation and center of permanent imperial power for the Luxembourg dynasty.® 
For instance, at the imperial diet in Mainz in 1359, the king himself criticized 
the secularization of the clergy and its carelessness vis-a-vis its duties, and 
therefore entrusted the imperial bishops with the responsibility of correcting 
clerical ethics. The reforming activities of the first archbishop of Prague, Ernest 
of Pardubice (as well as those of his successor, John Očko of Vlašim) developed 
in the same spirit, which would be unimaginable without Charles's approval.“ 
This approval is particularly clear in the case of the first named ‘precursor’ to 
Hus, Conrad Waldhauser. 


Conrad Waldhauser 


Emperor Charles IV undertook an important initiative when he invited Conrad 
Waldhauser from Austria to Bohemia, which followed shortly after the latter's 
admonition of the clergy in Mainz. Charles had initially become acquainted 
with Conrad’s moralizing sermons during a visit at the ducal court in Vienna, 
after which the Rožmberk nobles contacted Conrad’s home monastery of the 
Augustinian Canons in Waldhausen. First of all, Charles secured material sup- 
port for Conrad by presenting him with the parish of All Saints in Litoměřice. 
He elicited an agreement from Ernest of Pardubice regarding Conrad’s preach- 
ing activity in the archdiocese of Prague, whereupon Conrad moved to 
the Bohemian capital and commenced preaching at St. Gallus Church.!? His 
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sermons soon gained considerable popularity, to the point that the lim- 
ited space in the church did not suffice to accommodate the influx of listen- 
ers. Thus, he had to shift his exhortations into the street in front of the 
church. 

Waldhauser's sermons were conducted in German and directed primarily 
at the more opulent class of the German patriciate in the Old Town of Prague. 
In his sermons, Waldhauser criticized the moral impairment of contempo- 
rary society and denounced the expensive clothing and tantalizing garments 
of his listeners, which often lead to scandal. Accordingly, he proclaimed: 
“The dangerous sin of impurity and concupiscence is a very effective obsta- 
cle to salvation...physical lust and worldly vanity, which are adored by clergy 
as well as laity.... do not enter the heavenly Jerusalem."! In the case of many 
lay listeners, his words were effective and led to significant amendments 
in their lifestyles; thanks to Conrad’s efforts, “the gale of pride of both gen- 
ders was cast from the throne,” as another partisan of the Bohemian reform 
movement, Adalbert Rankonis de Ericinio (Vojtěch Raňkův of Ježov), stated 
in his letter to Waldhauser.? These changes, however, did not apply to the 
estate of clergy, or more precisely, to certain representatives or groupings of 
this estate. 

Waldhauser did, however, occasionally direct his sermons against the greed 
and avarice of certain religious orders, whose manner of recruitment of new 
members, struggles for the burial of the dead, manipulations of the relics of 
the saints, and some other practices he called simoniacal and hypocritical. In 
response, the mendicant orders — including the Dominicans, Minorites, 
Augustinian Hermits, and Carmelites — united against Conrad and accused 
him in a series of special articles of complaints before the Archbishop Ernest 
of Pradubice. Undoubtedly, they were greatly disturbed by the fact that 
Waldhauser objected to giving alms to these orders, and openly pointed out 
that the money gained by trading in prayers was spent on lavish feasts and 
drinking bouts by the mendicants.? We know that Conrad responded to and 
refuted the articles of their accusation, however the text of his response is no 
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longer extant. In any case, the archbishop, who favored Conrad, rejected the 
allegations.!+ 

Early in 1365, after resigning from the parish in Litoměřice, Waldhauser 
became the parson of the most important Prague church, the Church of the 
Virgin Mary of Tyn. Henceforth, this temple became the center of reform 
preaching. On the recommendation of Charles IV and Ernest’s successor, John 
Očko of Vlašim, and with the approval of Pope Urban V, Conrad was also per- 
mitted to preach throughout the provinces of Prague and Salzburg, and there 
is evidence that he preached in Erfurt as well. In the meantime, though, the 
accusations from the mendicant orders against Waldhauser did not cease in 
Bohemia. In Žatec, the Minorites attempted to disturb Conraďs preaching in a 
coarse manner, while in Prague the Carmelites continued to charge him with 
heresy, for which he defended himself at the consistory, and he also carried on 
polemics with local Minorites. Furthermore, in Rome he had to fend off the 
Dominicans' attacks in 1368—1369. As a leading representative of the parsons of 
Prague, he fought on their behalf against the claims of the mendicants, and 
secured the right to one guarter of the funeral fees. Apparently due to 
Charles IV's intervention, Pope Urban V recognized the merit of Conrad’s posi- 
tion and apprehended the Dominicans. Returning from Rome to Prague, prob- 
ably in the company of Charles IV, Conrad, however, was still unable to avoid 
additional slanders. In December 1369, while probably in his fifties, Waldhauser, 
who in the words of Beneš Krabice of Weitmile was “a man of great erudition 
and still greater eloguence," and who “through his saintly sermons corrected 
the morals of the inhabitants of our country...with good conscience departed 
for Christ."5 He was later buried in the cemetery of the Týn Church. 

As he was unfamiliar with the Czech language, Conrad delivered his ser- 
mons for the burghers of Prague in German. At the reguest of the students of 
Prague University, from whose ranks the future preachers often sprang up, 
Conrad also compiled a Latin collection of his sermons, arranging them into 
a sort of manual. This collection, Postilla studentium sanctae Pragensis univer- 
sitatis, which is Conrad's most extensive work, was probably written in 1367— 
1368. It was immensely popular, as can be attested by the enormous number of 
extant medieval manuscript copies, totaling no. It was also popular among the 


14  Conrad’s closeness to Ernest is also attested by the fact that after the death of the 
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Czech speaking general public, as indicated by the appearance of an Old Czech 
version of the Postilla in the fourteenth century.!® 

Waldhauser's moralizing sermons laid down a firm foundation for the 
development of the Czech reform (and reformational) movement, especially 
through his consistent critigue of simony, directed against the mendicant 
orders, as well as in his image of life according to the Christian ideal, which also 
applied to the clergy. He famously critiqued them as ‘evil shepherds’, who were 
guilty of “loving dances and attractive women, hunting with greyhounds and 
falcons, thereby arousing pride, sleeping long and delighting in sloth...sleeping 
in the forenoon and then till midnight drinking wine and beer, gambling, and 
keeping impure women.’ This critique also targeted their consequent misuse of 
funds, which he suggested should be used instead to support the poor, the 
church, the souls (in the purgatory), and (religious) books. Waldhauser's social 
feelings were also often pronounced, especially in his critique of masters’ incon- 
siderate treatment of servants, particularly sick ones, and in his more general- 
ized observations that the grace of God was lost in the palaces of evil masters, 
where false witnessing and mutual treachery prevailed. Though still in an 
embryonic stage, we can see in Waldhauser's teachings the beginnings of a 
requirement of proof from the Scripture, as opposed to relying simply on tradi- 
tion (for instance, in reflections on poverty or on Christ’s alms seeking), and we 
can also discern an emphasis on truth and an intimation of the category of 
God's Law.” Thus, Conrad Waldhauser has a full right to assume the first place 
in a series of the precursors to Hussitism, and it is very significant that Hus — 
often in long verbatim citations — adopted Conrad's ideas in many of his works.!9 


16 The Latin text of the Postilla has not been published yet. A Czech version, shortened or 
incomplete, as well as somewhat modified compared with the Latin original, was pub- 
lished by František Šimek, ed., Staročeské zpracování Postily studentů svaté University 
pražské Konráda Waldhausera [An Old Czech Version of the ‘Homiliary of the Students of 
the Sacred University of Prague' by Conrad Waldhauser] (Prague, 1947). 

17 Jana Nechutová, “Konrad Waldhauser a myšlenkové proudy doby Karla IV.” Sborník prací 
Filosofické fakulty brněnské university: Řada B 26—27 (1979-1980): 56, and Loskot, Konrad 
Waldhauser, 102, 106. See also Jana Nechutová, “Raně reformní prvky v ‘Apologii Konráda 
Waldhausera [Early Reformist Elements in the ‘Apology’ of Conrad Waldhauser],” Sborník 
prací Filosofické fakulty brněnské university E 25 (1980): 241-247. 

18 Recently, Jana Zachová has shown that the postilla of Hus, Dicta de tempore, undoubtedly 
uses Waldhauser's Postilla studentium sanctae Pragensis universitatis as its source, to a 
large extent. Hus adopts certain sermons almost entirely, and from others, extensive 
parts. See Jana Zachová, “Waldhauser a Hus [Waldhauser and Hus], in Husitství — 
reformace — renesance, ed. J. Pánek, M. Polívka, and N. Rejchrtová (Prague, 1994) Sborník 
k 60. narozeninám Františka Šmahela, 1:287—297. 
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Waldhauser's campaign was immediately taken up by Milíč of Kroměříž, 
who can be designated as the next in a series of 'Hus's precursors. Milíč 
was Waldhauser's admirer and friend, whose example directly inspired him 
to assume the role of a preacher and thus engage in the work of church 
reform. He was probably born in the 1320s in Moravia, possibly “from a non- 
aristocratic family,’ as stated in a contemporary biography, or possibly from 
a noble family that owned property in Telečovice, not far from present day 
Zlín.!“ He obtained the usual basic education in the seven liberal arts, theo- 
logy, and canon law in Moravia, probably in the cathedral school of Olomouc, 
and we are aware that in 1348 he served as a priest in Kroměříž. There is docu- 
mentation from 1358 of his employment in the court chancery of Emperor 
Charles IV in Prague, which he might have owed to the mediation of John 
Očko of Vlašim, at the time the bishop of Olomouc, and later to the arch- 
bishop of Prague. Here, Milíč is mentioned as registrator and notarius, and 
hence evidently served under the Chancellor John of Středa, a friend of 
the Emperor and a representative of early humanism in Bohemia. On the 
Chancellor's recommendation, in 1361 Milíč obtained the canonry at St. Vitus 
Cathedral, linked with caring for the grave of St. Wenceslas, and in 1362—1363 
he performed the function of the Prague Archdeacon, at least in practice. 
He took this work very seriously, which involved visitations and supervising 
the discipline of the clergy, and he therefore guit the imperial Chancery where, 


19 Aside from documents of a diplomatic nature, two contemporary biographies are basic 
for the understanding of the course of Milíčs life: "Vita venerabilis presbyteri Milicii, 
praelati ecclesiae Pragensis," in Fontes rerum Bohemicarum I, ed. Josef Emler (Prague, 1873), 
403-430, and Narratio de Milicio, which was written by Matthias of Janov, and inserted by 
him into his own work, Regulae Veteris et Novi Testamenti, Vol. III, ed. Vlastimil Kybal 


1 


(Innsbruck, 1911), 358-436. On Milíč's life and work, see especially František Loskot, Milíč z 


Y vov. vyry 


Kroměříže, Otec české reformace (Prague, 1911); M. Kanak, Milíč z Kroměříže [Mili¢ of 
Kroměříž] (Prague, 1975); and P.C.A. Morée, Preaching in fourteenth-Century Bohemia, The 
Life and Ideas of Milicius de Chremsir (11374) and His Significance in the Historiography of 
Bohemia (Heršpice, 1999). As for the first mentioned biography of Milíč, the medieval man- 
uscript, which is not extant, Morée is convinced that it contains authorial elements from 
Bohuslav Balbín, who published this biography, together with citation of sources from that 
time, in the seventeenth century. In addition, doubts have appeared whether the biogra- 
phy does not lack completely a medieval foundation and whether it should not even be 
considered primarily a work of Balbín, who in the Barogue era championed Milíč's beatifi- 
cation. Such is the view of D. C. Mengel, “A Monk, a Preacher, and a Jesuit: Making the Life 
of Milič” The Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice 5/1 (2004): 33-55. 
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according to the testimony of Matthias of Janov, he had been respected and 
well liked. 

The inspectorial visitations, moreover, enabled Milíč to observe the corrup- 
tion of the clergy in situ. Without a doubt, this experience deeply disturbed 
him. Milíč's consequent decision to devote himself to the correction of the 
clerical abuses was undoubtedly inspired by Waldhauser, who had begun 
preaching in Prague in 1363. Waldhauser himself recalled that in his early years 
in Prague he had found a backer in Milíč, who later became his good friend.?° 
Milíč then, “having abandoned all that he had, offices, incomes, and also the 
position of honor at the church of Prague, having chosen to bear the humilia- 
tion of crucified Christ, having left the castles of the wealthy, he preferred 
to be humbled...and rather than possessing the wealth and glory of Pharaoh's 
daughter, he preferred to dwell in the huts of the sinners.’ Not even the appeals 
of Ernest of Pardubice could convince him to continue “to help the poor 
archbishop to tend the entrusted flock.” Although he reserved a time for recon- 
sideration, which he spent on the archbishop’s estate in Horšovský Týn, after 
approximately half a year he reached the definite decision to devote himself 
exclusively to the career of a preacher. Thus, on his return to Prague, “he com- 
menced to constantly preach the Word of God, castigating pride, debauchery, 
and avarice.”?! 

It is incontestable that Mili¢ fully recognized the importance of preaching 
as an effective means to ameliorate ecclesiastical conditions, and he himself 
has stated: “As from a small spark a large fire originates, so also from a small 
sermon a large flame of divine love is kindled among many" At first Milíč 
started preaching in St. Nicholas Church in the Lesser Town, but he soon 
broadened his scope to cover St. Giles Church in the Old Town, as well. He 
preached in Czech as well as in Latin, and the response was enormous. He did 
not hesitate to preach several times a day and, like Waldhauser, he continually 
denounced the mendicant orders, the sins of simony, and the immoral lives of 
hypocrites. Matthias of Janov has recalled: 


He had to constantly and tirelessly struggle and argue with many 
false prophets, monks, and priests...and almost daily he had to struggle 
unto death for the truth...He in a manly way admonished the highest 


20  Waldhauser “Apologia,” 31. 
21 Cf. "Vita venerabilis presbyteri Milicii" 404—405, and Matthiae de Janov, "Narracio de 
Milicio,’ 358-359. 
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ecclesiastical dignitaries, bishops and archbishops, for what he found 
them erring..., he dared even to target the Emperor [i.e. Charles IV]...and 
approaching him and pointing his finger at him and charged him in 
front of all that he was a real Antichrist, for which he was arrested 
and imprisoned for a lengthy time. It was likewise he, who in Rome 
preached to bishops and ecclesiastical dignitaries that the Antichrist 
had come, and that they — acting against Jesus Christ — were members 
of the Antichrist, and for this daring he had received again (for the sec- 
ond time) prison and shackles from the antichrists. Finally, he stood 
before the pope and his cardinals and addressed them in the same 
daring way.?? 


The idea of the Antichrist, which was long gestating in Milíč's mind, found its 
acme precisely in Rome, where he arrived in connection with the announced 
departure of Pope Urban V from ‘the Avignon captivity’ to the eternal city. At 
the time, he trusted the Pope due to his conviction that concerning ecclesiasti- 
cal reform and morality in life, the Pope held views similar to this own. 
However, he arrived in Rome before the Pope and after announcing his inten- 
tion to preach in the Cathedral of St. Peter, the Dominican inquisitor cast him 
in prison in the Minorite monastery Ad aram caeli. In prison, Mili¢ wrote two 
of his works, Sermo de die novissimo and Libellus de Antichristo, in which he 
developed a vision of the approaching end of the ages.?? After Urban's arrival 
in Rome, Milíč — on the basis of a recommendation from the Pope's brother, 
Cardinal Grimaud, and probably also due to Charles IV's intercession — was 
released from prison and returned to Prague. 

After this event, however, Milíč modified his concept of the Antichrist, no 
longer interpreting it concretely, but now symbolically. Yet he remained 
dedicated to finding a way of correcting the church, and in his letter to Pope 
Urban V, perhaps from 1368, he criticized the condition of the church in a most 
scathing manner: the princes of the church were called associates of thieves 
for their love of bribes, and they were blamed for devastating houses, extorting 
fees from Christians, and tormenting them. He exhorted the pope to send out 
preachers who would take a stand against the abuses. Furthermore, he claimed 
that the bishops could have been helpful in this task, but instead they are neg- 
ligent, they simoniacally consecrate the clergy, churches, and chalices, they 
tolerate priestly concubinage for fees, they favor usurers, and they do not 


22 Matthiae de Janov, "Narracio de Milicio,” 360—361. 
23 Concerning these editions, see Morée, Preaching in Fourteenth-Century Bohemia, 266. 
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protect their flock from the nobility's oppression. The cause of this, according 
to Milíč, is that hardly any prelates are canonically chosen, and instead become 
bishops due to an intercession, as a reward, on the basis of kinship, or perhaps 
most often thanks to flattery. It is the pope's responsibility, however, to assure 
that the faithful are entrusted to the care of worthy men. The canons, more- 
over, devote themselves more to combats and tournaments than to liturgies, 
and their prebends are based on usury, while others are pluralists robbing 
other clergy; in short, they live in debauchery. Milíč continues to explain that 
within the monastic orders, simony and property are not considered a sin, the 
monastics misuse the Gospel for their own enrichment, they grant unauthor- 
ized indulgences, and they even transform the Word of God into lies, for the 
purposes of material gain. Furthermore, religious women do not live secluded, 
some even freguent the courts of princes and their tournaments, and they 
dance with their lovers in the monasteries, shamelessly leading them to their 
cells. Even the parsons he considers either fornicators or simoniacs, who cor- 
rupt rather than cultivate the church.?^ Milíč, however, concluded the letter by 
submitting an interesting solution (modus corrigenda) to the pope: similar to 
his statement in Sermo de die novissimo, he proposed the convocation of a gen- 
eral ecclesiastical assembly in Rome, a council of all bishops, who would be 
instructed to dispatch preachers — both regular and secular priests — to give 
sermons to the faithful. Thereby, Milíč once again stressed the importance of 
homiletic work, and also became a pioneer of the ideas of conciliarism, which 
were soon to become au courant.25 

Milíč continued tirelessly with his homiletic work in Prague, and after the 
death of his friend Waldhauser, having in addition taken over the homiletic 
office in the church of the Blessed Mary at the Tyn, he began also preaching in 
German. Contemporary documents have preserved a series of reports about 
Milíč's efforts to mitigate the sharp social problems he encountered daily. He 
himself lived very modestly, almost ascetically, and all that he had he immedi- 
ately gave away to the needy. As far as poor students were concerned, he not 
only bought and distributed paper for them to copy books, but he also loaned 
books and provided the means for their purchase. He also shared food and gar- 
ments with the poor. A good example of his attitude is his assistance to those 
prostitutes who, influenced by his preaching, decided to abandon their profli- 
gate way of life; he paid off debts for many prostitutes so that they could leave 
their brothels, provided them with food, shelter, and clothing, and took care of 


24 © Milicii de Cremsir, "Epistola ad papam Urbanum V., in Ferdinand Menčík, Milíč a dva jeho 
spisy z roku 1367 [Milíč and Two of his Treatises from 1367] (Prague, 1890), 318-325. 
25 Morée, Preaching in Fourteenth-Century Bohemia, 69. 
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their reincorporation into normal society.2$ Thus, we can see that he fully 
understood the social aspect of the problem. Milíč, moreover, followed his 
views to their logical end and founded an institution, which he established in 
the place of a previous red light district called Benátky [Venice] and named it 
Jerusalem. The institution was to provide shelter and accommodation for the 
needy, and it included not only residential buildings but also a school and a 
chapel; the community, which Milíč thus created, was to function as a kind of 
exemplary municipality.2” 

Toward the end of 1373, Milíč's innovative activities aroused another wave of 
hostility against him on the part of the Prague clergy and the mendicant orders. 
Milíč's biographer comments on this in the following way: 


Eventually the fury reached such a level that they put together twelve 
false and mendacious articles and gave them to a certain Master of the 
Holy Writ by the name of Klonkoth. This Master submitted the articles to 
the Pope...and Milíč was thus denigrated...worse than a collier.?8 


Pope Gregory XI reacted very sharply to the accusations. In his letter, sent to 
Prague and the neighboring dioceses on January 13, 1374, he castigated Milíč on 
the basis of these articles, and announced that the latter publicly preached 
"errors not only provocative and incorrect, but outright heretical and schis- 
matic, and therefore scandalous and dangerous, by which he already lured 
many people of both genders into his sect." Milíč was therefore forced to jour- 
ney to the papal court in Avignon in order to defend himself against such accu- 
sations. Thanks to the renewed intercession of Cardinal Grimaud, however, 
Milíč was again able to refute the accusations. Moreover, the Cardinal invited 
him to deliver a sermon for the Pentecost in Avignon. Nevertheless, shortly 
thereafter, while still in Avignon and "after so much work and exertion... 
exhausted and sick...” Milíč died on June 29, 1374.7? 


26 See “Vita venerabilis presbyteri Milicii,” 410, 414, 418, 420—422. 

27 See ibid., and also Matthiae de Janov, "Narracio de Milicio," 362. 

28 The articles of accusation were published by František Palacký, Uber Formelbücher 
zunächst in Bezug auf bóhmische Geschichte II (Prague, 1847), 183184. See also Christopher 
Ocker, Johannes Klenkok: A Friar’s Life c. 1310-1374 (Philadelphia, 1993), and Christopher 
Ocker, "Die Armut und die menschliche Natur, Konrad Waldhauser, Jan Milíč von 
Kroměříž und die Bettelmonche,” in Die Neue Frómmigkeit' in Europa im Spätmittelalter, 
ed. M. Derwich and M. Staub (Gottingen, 2004), 11-129. 

29 See “Vita venerabilis presbyteri Milicii," 429. 
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It is understandable that the extant writings of Milíč consist mainly of ser- 
mons. Aside from the two works already mentioned, he has two more exten- 
sive collections of Latin sermons, Abortivus and Gratiae Dei, both of which are 
preserved in many medieval manuscripts that attest to their extraordinary 
popularity. Unfortunately, these basic works have not yet been published in 
print.?? Milíč is also the author of many synodal sermons, Tres sermons synod- 
ales, which although much shorter, are of importance and were preserved in 
a large number of manuscripts.?! The synodal sermons are also significant 
because they show that in the period of 1364-1372, Milíč was entrusted by the 
archbishops of Prague three times with the important task of being the syn- 
odal preacher, where he was expected to justify certain decrees promulgated 
by an archbishop at the synod. These synods of the entire clergy of the diocese, 
which served as a platform for the ‘official’ proclamation of synodal statutes, 
were convoked by the archbishop, who also determined their programs. The 
first provincial statutes of Ernest are particularly significant, as they were pro- 
mulgated at the synod (or diet) that took place after the raising of the Prague 
diocese to the status of an archdiocese, in 1349. (These included the 
so-called Cancellaria Arnesti, relating to the appropriate provisions of the Mainz 
statutes, as well as the Corpus iuris canonici.) Following this move, synods took 
place in Prague twice a year: on the feast days of St. Vitus and St. Luke.?? 

It is important to note that the orientation and content of Milíč's published 
works, as well as the detailed study of Abortivus and Gratiae Dei carried out by 
Morée, expressed a certain consistency of ideas. In addition to what has already 
been said, it may be emphasized that Milíč's sharp, even pitiless, critique of the 
contemporary condition of the church, leading to a demand for radical reform, 
makes frequent use of biblical and patristic authorities. Of course, it is true 
that this method is typical of medieval homiletic works, but in the case of 
Milíc, the selection of the citations is very well considered and intentional, and 
Milíc advances according to a firmly formulated plan. Many authorities that he 
uses and the argumentation that he connects with them subsequently reap- 
pear in the writings of the pre-Hussite period, up to the time of Hus himself.?? 


"nu 


30 Formerly, it was assumed that a collection of Milíč's sermons, Quadragesimale, was an 
independent work. Morée in the earlier cited book, however, proved that these sermons 
were identical with the sermons for Lent in the collection Gratiae Dei. 

31 Vilém Herold and Milan Mráz, eds., Johannis Milicti de Cremsir Tres sermones synodales 
(Prague, 1974). 

32 J.V. Polc and Zdeňka Hledíková, Pražské synody a koncily předhusitské doby | Prague Synods 
and Councils of Pre-Hussite Period] (Prague, 2002). 

33 lohannis Milicii de Cremsir Tres sermones synodales, 18-22. 
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In some points, his critigue is based on a juxtaposition of the ideal state of the 
original church (ecclesia primitiva) and its contemporary corrupt state, a device 
that is also typical for subseguent development. Finally, in a sense Milíč could 
be considered a founder of the tradition of critical synodal sermons, which was 
then continued by the next preachers of reform, including Master Vojtěch 
Raňkův of Ježov, Master Matthew of Cracow, Hus's teachers Master Stephen 
of Kolín and Master Stanislaus of Znojmo, and finally Master Jan Hus himself 
(in his synodal speeches of 1405 and 1407). 

In any case, in a certain embryonic form Mili¢’s work contains the later 
demands of the Hussite program of the Four Articles of Prague: the free preach- 
ing of the Word of God, the confiscation of the great properties of priests and 
monks, a reguirement for the poverty of priests and monks, and the punish- 
ment of public and mortal sins. Likewise, Milíč stands at the beginning of the 
initiative for the daily (and even more freguent) communion of the laity, which 
he introduced in Jerusalem and for which he was blamed as an effort to place 
the laypeople on the level of priests, as charged in the twelve articles of accusa- 
tion. Thereby, one could argue that Milíč stands at the start of the road to lay 
communion from the chalice, which would later become a symbol of Hussitism, 
on the basis of a requirement stipulated originally by the second article of 
Prague.34 

Aside from his moralizing homilies, directed toward a reform of the con- 
temporary church and society (in co-operation with the papal throne), he was 
also responsible for many concrete proposals, aimed at organizationally secur- 
ing such ‘reforms’ through the ecumenical ecclesiastical council. Milíč, there- 
fore, also figures as an anticipator of the ideological demands of “the principal 
program of all the Hussite factions” and thus also of “the constitutional prin- 
ciple and context of the Hussite political theory,” which would later be repre- 
sented by the Four Articles of Prague.?5 These influences place him among 
the important representatives of Hussitism, and thus also of the Czech 
Reformation. 


Matthias of Janov 
The third in the series of 'Hus's precursors, Matthias, a native from the South 
Bohemian Janov, differs formally from Waldhauser and Milíč due to his univer- 


sity education, which he obtained after nine years of study in Paris. It was 


34 Ibid. 23-24, and Morée, Preaching in Fourteenth-Century Bohemia, 73-74. 
35 © Jiří Kejř, Husité [The Hussites] (Prague, 1984), 111. 
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shown, however, that neither Conrad nor Milíč lacked a broad basis of erudi- 
tion. Although the assumptions of Waldhauser's study in Bologna or at the 
newly founded university of Vienna cannot be verified, his undoubted connec- 
tion with the world of learning is documented by his Postilla, written toward 
the end of his life at the reguest of Prague University students. Milíč, who was 
assailed by his enemies that “unlearned in Holy Scriptures, he dared — like a 
savage from the forest — to usurp the office of preacher,’?6 obviously lacked the 
usual university education of the time, though his erudition was still admired 
by his contemporaries.?" 

Matthias, a native from the South Bohemian village of Janov near Vožice, 
was probably born in the 1340s on a royal demesne.3? We have almost no infor- 
mation about his youth. According to Matthias's own testimony, we know that 
probably in the 1370s he was in Prague for a brief period of time, where he was 
one of Milíč's students, and perhaps was even one of those who transcribed 
Milíč's sermons from a dictation, the words of which — according to his own 
recollection — “flamed like a torch.”39 We do not know why he had not studied 
at the University of Prague, or why (in 1373, thus at a rather advanced age) he 
was admitted to the Faculty of Arts of the University of Paris. It is documented 
that in July 1376 he received a license from the faculty in Paris and shortly 
thereafter also obtained the degree of master of liberal arts, after which he 
continued on as a magister regens in artibus for six years and simultaneously, 
according to the established custom, studied theology. Nevertheless, in the end 
he did not complete his theological studies due to his financial straits. In order 
to secure at least a basic material security, he had already sought a papal 
'expectation' following his priestly ordination in Paris, which is a promise or 
reservation of a certain benefice. This he actually received in Rome from Pope 
Urban VI in 1378, but although — again with great effort and after an expendi- 
ture of considerable financial means - he gained in Rome in 1381 yet another 
promise of a canonry in the Prague Cathedral of St. Vitus, and although he was 


36 . Loskot, Milíč z Kroměříže, 17. 

37 For instance, Vojtěch Raňkův of Ježov, an outstanding savant and orator, who was other- 
wise extremely proud of his double master's degree from Paris, admitted, concerning 
Milíč, that “what he [i.e. Ježov | having to preach to learned and enlightened men barely 
puts together during a whole month, Milíč could compose within his mind in an hour" 
"Vita venerabilis presbyteri Milicii," 406. 

38 The basic monograph on Matěj is still Vlastimil Kybal, M. Matěj z Janova, jeho život, spisy a 
učení [Master Matthias of Janov, His Life, Writings, and Teaching] (Prague, 1905; reprint, 
Brno, 2000). 

39 "Matěje z Janova Zpráva o Miličovi z Kroměříže,” in Fontes rerum Bohemicarum I, ed. Josef 
Emler, 431, n. 1. 
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in fact admitted as a canon after the return to Prague in the fall of the same 
year, he never received the prebend theoretically connected with his office.*° 
As he himself noted, he remained a pauper philosophans his whole life. 

Later Matthias was appointed to a poor parish in Velká Ves (Michelsdorf) 
near Podbořany in Bohemia, but his work remained connected with St. Vitus 
Cathedral, where he was also ultimately buried. There he served as a preacher 
and confessor and distributed communion to laity, and it is there he undoubt- 
edly gained the friendship of Vojtěch Raňkův of Ježov, who had studied and 
obtained a doctorate of theology earlier in Paris. Vojtéch, as a scholastic of the 
Cathedral chapter, received Matthias as a canon after his return from Paris, and 
let Matthias live in his house in Hradčany Square, where the latter enjoyed 
Vojtéch’s hospitality. 

The work of Matthias of Janov also differs from the first two ‘precursors of 
Hus’, who were devoted to preaching. Homiletics constituted an incompara- 
bly smaller part of Matthias’s literary legacy. Only twelve of his Latin sermons 
are extant (though in an incomplete state), although Matthias was commis- 
sioned, perhaps even twice, to serve as a synodal preacher. Unfortunately, 
the relevant texts have not been preserved. We do, however, have access to 
Matthias’s treatise on the passions of Christ, reflecting a routine medieval 
genre favored in Bohemia since the late thirteenth century, as well as his 
explication of the Decalog, which is interesting in its relation to Hugo of 
St. Victor.“! His most important work, though, is his extensive Rules of the 
Old and the New Testament [ Regulae Veteris et Novi Testamenti]. Starting this 
work in 1388, Matthias originally expected to complete it in one volume, but 
ended up with a text that in a modern edition has expanded into six large 
volumes.“? 

The title of the work was chosen by Matthias, as he wrote: et intitulavi istum 
librum regulas vel de regulis Veteris et Novi Testamenti. Furthermore, he pro- 
fessed that the only cause and purpose of my work in this book was to at least 
a little diminish the extent of unrighteousness and to ignite the diminished love 


40 Kybal, M. Matěj z Janova, 17 ff. 

41 lbid. 33 ff. A detailed survey of Matthias literary work is offered by Pavel Spunar, 
Repertorium auctorum Bohemorum provectum idearum post Universitatem Pragensem 
conditam illustrans (Wroctaw, 1985) Tomus I, 162—171. 

42 Matthiae de Janov dicti Magistri Parisiensis, Regulae Veteris et Novi Testamenti, Vol. I- 
IV, ed. Vlastimil Kybal (Innsbruck, 1908-1913), Vol. V, ed. Vlastimil Kybal et Otakar 
Odložilík (Prague, 1926), Vol. VI, ed. Jana Nechutová and Helena Krmíčková (Munich, 
1993). Moreover, Second Treatise of Book II of Regulae, De distincta veritate, has not 
survived. 
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of many...to arouse some man to the holy zeal for the house of God. But 
I have also written these books out of devoted love to the beneficent and 
super-celestial sacrament of the body and blood of Jesus Christ, in order to try 
to some degree to raise its honor and glory, as well as the love and faithful 
desire of present-day Christians so that they would honor it more and plenti- 
fully receive it...*? The text is consistent in fulfilling and preserving its intended 
double purpose. First of all, Books 1-2 gradually treat the four rules of the Old 
and eight rules of the New Testament, which is meant to distinguish between 
correct and incorrect (or false) Christianity. The thirteenth rule, explained in 
Book 3, is the most important.^^ This highest rule contains within itself all the 
previous twelve rules: regula decima tertia...summa, unica atque generalis pro 
directione vitae hominum et cognitione sui ipsius cuilibet homini et discernen- 
dum spiritus prophetarum et doctorum an ex Deo sunt vel non. This rule, which 
should direct human life and the knowledge of one’s own self, as well as assist 
with the distinction of the true and false spirits of prophets and doctors, is for 
Matthias the veritas prima [the first truth]. Moreover, it has been correctly 
noted that its concept had a genetic relationship to the Wyclifite and Hussite 
category of the Law of God.“Š In this connection, Books 4 and 5 of the Rules are 
then devoted to the guestion of the Eucharist and its freguent reception, 
which is again a theme from Milíč's work that finds an unusual echo in 
Hussitism. 

Before attempting to summarize the intellectual legacy of Matthias of Janov, 
it is necessary to return, at least briefly, to the events of his life. According to his 
own testimony, he continued his studies at the University of Prague, but his 
literary and homiletical activities aroused certain doubts in the mind of 
Archbishop John of Jenstejn. They concerned Janov’s demand for frequent 
communion for the laity, as well as his critical stand on the excessive venera- 
tion of saints and images. Matthias was summoned to the archbishop’s court 
in 1389 (and again in 1392) and forced to recant his views and submit to 
the archbishop. Internally, however, he never reconciled himself with this 
decision. Above all, he resented the decree of the Prague Synod of 1388, which 
restricted the laity’s communion to no more than once a month, and which 
preceded his first censure by the archbishop’s court. He still polemicized 


43 Kybal, Matěj z Janova, 42-43. 

44 In Kybal’ edition, see n. 42, it occupies 2-4 volume. 

45 Jana Nechutová, "Kategorie zákona božího a M. Matěj z Janova [The Category of the Law 
of God and Master Matthias of Janov], Sborník prací Filosofické fakulty brněnské university 
12 (1967): 211-221. 
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despite the Synodal decision in 1392, but this time without repercussions. In 
the meantime, a conflict had broken out between Archbishop Jenštejn and 
King Wenceslas IV. Matthias of Janov, however, died on November 30, 1393. 

Matthias's literary centerpiece, Regulae Veteris et Novi Testamenti, is the 
result of an unusual intellectual labor. As he himself emphasized, he does not 
offer indoctas fabulas [unscientific fables], but rather, expounds what he had 
learned and recorded from his mentors during the nine years at the University 
of Paris, as well as what he had gained during the following eight years at the 
sacred Prague University from the study of theology, to which he was devoted 
from the days of his youth.^$ In all of this, the Bible remained for him the main 
authority, and he professes that he had loved the Bible from his youth all the 
way to his old age. Therefore, he claims that in his writings he did not find it 
necessary to cite the very words of the doctors, nor did he insist on their explicit 
footnoting. He explained that there were so many of these doctors and their 
works, so that whoever wanted to get the precise quote would find it in its 
place. Anyway, he continued, life in the present age was brief and filled with 
miserable duties and sorrows, and hence it did not permit diligent reading, 
which affected especially poor philosophers (among whom Matthias had 
counted himself from his youth).^? He therefore chose to use only the words of 
the most sacred Bible, especially since both St. Augustine and St. Jerome main- 
tained that its study was indispensable and most useful, that it was the alpha 
and omega for everyone who wished to know the theological truth.*? 

Toa degree, one can also discern from this standpoint the basis for Matthias's 
opposition to 'the human inventions, where he was more likely to view the 
excessive cult of the saints as adinventiones hominum, as well as the ornamen- 
tation of churches with images and statues, which were also improperly vener- 
ated. He stresses that these are but wood and painting, and he recalls in this 
context the Old Testament injunction: "You shall not bow down to them or 
worship them" (Ex 20.5).^? He saw a danger in this type of veneration, where it 
might detract from the adoration of the sacrament of the altar and its frequent 
(even daily) reception by the laity, which Matthias constantly promoted.9? His 
emphasis on the communitarian character of the Eucharist is related to his 


46 Kybal, Matěj z Janova, 10; Matthiae de Janov, Regulae Veteris et Novi Testamenti, Vol. VI 
(Munich, 1993), 18-19. 

47 Matthiae de Janov, Regulae Veteris et Novi Testamenti, Vol. I, 13-14. 

48 Ibid., 12. 

49 Ibid., Vol. VI, 106-107. 

50 Ondřej M. Petri, Matěj z Janova o častém svatém přijímání [Matthias of Janov on Frequent 
Holy Communion] (Olomouc, 1946). 
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concept of the church, the unity of which he persistently demanded in the face 
of the painfully perceived Great Schism. This perception is also linked to his 
sharp critigue of the corrupted condition of the church (beginning with the 
papacy and the hierarchy), the alienation of the priests from their duties, and 
also the unrighteousness in the religious orders. The principal sins of the 
priests, according to him, were pride and avarice, as well as physical lusts, 
which led to hypocrisy and resistance to truth. Referring to the biblical state- 
ment about the abomination of desolation in the holy place, Matthias of 
Janov - like Milíč of Kroměříž before him — assumed that there was a real 
threat of the arrival of the Antichrist, who would not be an external actor (like 
a Jew or a pagan), but one from the ranks of the Christians.5! 

In this context, the guestion regarding the sources of Matthias's teaching 
once more arises. The inspiration from Milíč was already mentioned, and can 
be further demonstrated through Matthias's expressed admiration for him as 
his second Ellias, where he directly inserted into Book 3 and Tractate 5 of his 
Regulae the earlier-mentioned biography, Narratio de Milicio, that he himself 
had written. As for the coming of the Antichrist, Matthias did not hesitate to 
insert the text of Mili¢’s Libellus de Antichristo verbatim into his own Regulae, 
and he openly admitted that it was thanks to Milíé that he himself delved so 
deeply into the issue.5 Matthias, however, also chose to insert long contiguous 
texts of other authors who were connected with the topics he treated in other 
places of his massive work. It is notable that in the context of speculating 
about the Antichrist and the end of ages, he inserted into his own treatise the 
entire treatise De periculis novissimorum temporum of William de S. Amore 
(Guillaume de Saint Amour), a Parisian thinker of the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury.°3 His eschatological ideas about the approaching end of ages — which 
were also connected with a more or less covert hostility to mendicant friars 
and their power and callousness toward the suffering poor — had, of course, not 
only an ecclesiological but also a social and economic dimension. As for the 
eschatological aspect, its source for Matthias was not only Milíč, but also 
Joachim di Fiore.5* 


51 Fora good survey of Matěj's critical views in a thematically arranged Czech translation, 
see Matthias of Janova, Výbor z Pravidel Starého a Nového Zákona [A Selection from the 
Rules of the Old and New Testament], trans. R. Schenk (Prague, 1954), which also includes 
passages from the Book 5 that was then not yet published in Latin. 

52 Matthiae de Janov, Regulae Veteris et Novi Testamenti, Vol. III, 365. The entire Volume 3 is 
occupied by Tractate 5, which contains the collection of treatises De Antichristo. 

53 Ibid., 252-314. 

54 Matthias states, concerning the mendicants: “in nullo compatiuntur plebi pauperum, 
gui sine causa mendicat...iste ceteros domini Jhesu pauperes spoliat." See also Marin, 
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Finally, to characterize the sources of Matthias's theological and philosophi- 
cal ideas, it is instructive to make note of his extensive collection of citations of 
authorities that supported daily or frequent reception of the sacrament of the 
altar. In a later Hussite manuscript, this list is even titled as dealing with lay 
communion in both kinds.5> The passages in support of frequent communion 
are taken not only from biblical texts, but also from the writings of various 
saints: St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. John Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, St. Anselm, and St. John Cassian. Furthermore, he 
gathers citations from the Decree of Gratian, the writings of Lothar de Segni 
(the later Pope Innocent III), the mystic Henry of Suso, and David of Augsburg, 
as well as the Polish alumni of the University of Prague: Matthew of Cracow, 
Nicholas Wendlar, and Francis of Středa. The domestic tradition is also repre- 
sented by a passage from the Malogranatum (a manuscript of Zbraslav), from 
the collection of sermons (Gratiae Dei) of Milíč of Kroměříž, and from the trea- 
tise De frequenti communione ad plebanum Martinum by Vojtěch Raňkův of 
Ježov.*$ The insertion of Polish authors, including the famous Matthew of 
Cracow, is certainly noteworthy.5" Even more remarkable, of course, is the 
direct citation from the treatise Malogranatum, which was greatly influential 
in the formation of the new piety in the late Middle Ages.58 

In addition, the sources of Matthias's ideas and (with great probability) the 
consequences of his teaching at the University of Prague can be documented 
on the example of his conception of the Platonic Ideas, which has direct effects 
on the development of philosophical thought in the broader Bohemian con- 
text. Itis true that on the surface, Matthias does not pay much attention to the 
issue of Ideas in the Regulae. Nevertheless, his treatment of the first truth’, the 
central category of his philosophical and theological thought — which was so 
influential in the subsequent development toward Hussitism — had its starting 
point in his concept of Ideas. Matthias identifies the 'giver of forms' [dator 


Larchevégue, le maítre et le dévot, 278—279, and Jana Nechutová, “Filosofické zdroje díla 
Matěje z Janova [Philosophical Sources of the Works of Matthias of Janov], Filosofický 
časopis 18 (1970): 1010—1018. 

55 It isa Viennese manuscript ONB 4334 from about 1473. 

56 For identification of the inserted texts, see Marin, Larchevéque, le maitre et le dévot, 
Annexe 2, Les sources de Matthias de Janov, 592 ff. 

57 Stanislaw Bylina, "Z problematyki kontaktów Macieja z Janowa ze Slaskiem w drugiej 
polowie XIV wieku,” Slgski kwartalnik historyczny Sobótka 19 (1964): 328-335. 

58 Manfred Gerwing, Malogranatum oder der dreifache Weg zur Vollkommenheit. Ein Beitrag 
zur Spirituallität des Spätmittelalters (Munich, 1986); Marek Derwich and Martial Staub, 
eds., Die “Neue Frömmigkeit” in Europa im Spätmittelalter (Göttingen, 2004). 
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formarum] with the Second Person of the Trinity. It is, as he writes, “according 
to Plato's view, a simple general idea of all things.” He then goes on to explain: 


Philosophers maintain that there are two internal principles of all things, 
namely the reality and that is the form, which I call here the rule, and 
matter, which precisely defined assumes internally this reality... Thus, that 
rule, by which every thing is governed, is the internal form of the thing.*? 


Thus, the Idea becomes a divinely given and obligatory norm in the lives of 
individuals and society, and this seems to imply certain consequences of a 
pantheistically conceived teaching about Ideas in the sense of 'an adjusted' 
biblical quote that God is all in all (1 Cor 15.28). We encounter this view a few 
years later at the University of Prague, but it only emerges in its explicit form 
after the reception of Wyclifism. Although theoretically Matthias of Janov 
might have known of Wyclif, the principal wave of Wyclif's reception in Prague 
began only after Matthias's death, and there is no other evidence of Matthias's 
knowledge of Wyclif's thought. 

The recently discovered polemic of a German master of the Prague 
University, John Arsen of Langenfeld, could be considered the first early salvo 
fired against Wyclif, due to its thrust against the potential pantheistic conse- 
quences of the teaching about ideas. The polemic is contained in a quaestio, 
“Whether it is necessary on the basis of some cogent reason to recognize ideas 
for the origin of natural things," delivered at the University of Prague around 
1394 during the quodlibet of Matthias of Lehnice.9? This can be viewed as a 


59 CE "Verbum Dei sicut ipsum est, quod formas omnium creatarum rerum vel creabilium 
vitaliter continet immobiliter et sempiterne, ..., et ipse solus, qui est Iesus crucifixus, est 
dator formarum et una simplex ydea universalis omnium iuxta ymaginacionem magistri 
Platonis." "In eadem etenim consideracione philosophi posuerunt duo principia omnium 
intrinseca, sciílicet actum et illud est forma, quem ego voco hic regulam, et materiam, 
precise suscipientem illum actum intrinsece... Est igitur regula illa, secundum quam res 
unaqueque regitur forma intrinseca rei" Matthiae de Janov, Regulae Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti, Vol. VI, 153 and Vol. II, 6. 

60 Iohannis Arsen de Langenfeld, Utrum ydee aliqua racione cogente propter generacionem 
rerum naturalium sunt ponende, MS. Stralsund Stadtarchiv HS NB 24, f. 222va-223va. 
Johann Arsen, member of the Bavarian university nation, lectured at the University of 
Prague as a master of liberal arts from 1386 to 1404. In addition we have the manuscripts 
of his quaestiones to Aristotle's Metaphysics and commentaries to Aristotelian treatises 
Nicomachean Ethics, On Heaven, and On Origin and Extinction. See Josef Tříška, "Příspěvky 
ke středověké literární universitě I [Contributions Concerning the Medieval Literary 
University I],” Acta Universitatis Carolinae — Historia Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis 
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harbinger of the concentrated opposition to Wyclif on the part of masters of 
the foreign university nations, which was to take place in Prague in 1403. One 
may note, however, that in the second conclusion, Arsen maintained that 
Plato’s reasoning does not necessary lead one to acknowledge a ‘giver of forms, 
which would be present as a single immanent principle in all the other indi- 
vidualities. He emphasized this standpoint several times along with using the 
concept of dator formarum, which was unusual for the Bohemian intellectual 
discourse, as well as for Wyclif. It is therefore possible to assume with a certain 
degree of probability that Arsen had polemicized against Matthias of Janov 
(though he is not mentioned by name), inasmuch as the concept he targeted 
corresponds with sufficient precision to the one Matthias had recently 
advanced in his Regulae.®! 

Undoubtedly, however, Matthias influenced later Hussite thought on this 
topic, and thus served as a source for its inspiration, a source that was subse- 
quently harmonized with the writings of Wyclif, once the latter had become 
more popular in Prague. There will still be occasions later to touch upon the 
circumstances of this interaction. Now, however, to conclude our discussion of 
Janov, it is necessary to recall that he at least had a strong and direct influence 
on Master Jacobellus of Stříbro, the primary restorer of the reception of the 
sacrament of the altar sub utrague specie, who can be considered a direct dis- 
ciple of Matthias.9? Thus, Matthias of Janov can be called the intellectual 
‘father’ of the program that practically led to all Four Articles of Prague.5? 


Reception of Wyclif’s Writings in Prague and the Beginning of the 
Dispute about the Universals 


In Bohemia, the principal wave of interest in the ‘evangelical doctor, 
John Wyclif, commenced in the 1390s. Knowledge of some of Wyclif’s treatises, 


g/1 (1968): 22, and František Smahel, “Ein unbekanntes Prager Quodlibet von ca. 1400 des 
Magisters Johann Arsen von Langenfeld," Deutsches Archiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters 
33 (1977): 199-215. 

61 See the earlier discussion and n. 59. For details see Vilém Herold, Pražská univerzita a 
Wyclif; Wyclifovo učení o ideách a geneze husitského revolučního myšlení [Prague University 
and Wyclif: Wyclif’s Teaching about Ideas and the Genesis of Hussite Revolutionary 
Thought] (Prague, 1985), 225 ff. 

62 Vlastimil Kybal, “M. Matěj z Janova a M. Jakoubek ze Stříbra,” Český časopis historický u 
(1905): 22—38. 

63 See the very concise and valuable summary by Jana Nechutová, offered in the introduc- 
tion to Vol. VI of the edition of Janov's Regulae. 
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however, had penetrated into Bohemia somewhat earlier, and thus the dis- 
putes about Wyclif — culminating at the University of Prague in the first two 
decades of the fifteenth century — have their prehistory. Wyclif's intellectual 
influence on the formation of Hussitism, which is indubitable and significant, 
has long been central to scholarly investigations of the history, philosophy, and 
theology in the Czech lands. Itis therefore essential to examine at least in brief 
the causes of the increased interest in Wyclif in late medieval Prague, espe- 
cially among the representatives of the Czech university nation. Nevertheless, 
these causes must not be sought exclusively in Wyclif and his work, but also in 
the seguence of certain historical circumstances, which enabled his work to 
become known in Bohemia and generate a positive, even enthusiastic, recep- 
tion there. 

In the years immediately preceding the origin of the Hussite revolution, 
Wyclif found a widespread reception in Bohemia, especially for his polemical, 
anti-ecclesiastical, and political writings, which originated rather toward the 
end of his life. In addition, it is incontestable that Wyclif’s earlier philosophical 
and theological works also elicited a major response in Bohemia and at the 
University of Prague. This helps to explain why more of Wyclif’s works in medi- 
eval manuscripts are at present preserved in Czech collections (or in codices of 
Czech origin) than in the English collections or in codices originating from 
Wyclif's own homeland.9* 

We can determine the chronology of Wyclif's influence, and specifically the 
beginning of this process, by a reference to the testament of Vojtěch Raňkův of 
Ježov from 2 April 1388,65 which enabled Czech students to obtain scholar- 
ships to study at Oxford. With this, students then had the opportunity to get 
to know his legacy at a seat of learning, where Wyclif himself once taught, as 
well as obtain and copy his writings, and carry them back to Bohemia.56 


64 A concrete survey is offered by the catalog of the extant Latin manuscripts of Wyclif, 
WR. Thomson, The Latin Writings of John Wyclyf. An Annotated Katalog (Toronto, 1983). 
An explanation that the shortage of Wyclif's manuscripts in England was due to an inten- 
sive destruction of his literary legacy following his death is not entirely satisfactory, 
because the destruction of Wyclif's books was occurring in Bohemia as well. 

65 It was published by Johann Loserth, "Nachtrágliche Bemerkungen zu dem Magister 
Adalbertus Ranconis de Ericinio,’ Mitteilungen des Vereins für die Geschichte der Deutschen 
in Böhmen 17 (1879): 198-213. 

66 Direct evidence of such and activity is rather from the second half of the 1390s, for 
instance, concerning the Prague bachelors Nicholas Faulfisch and Georg of Knéhnice, 
who brought Wyclif's writings from Oxford to Prague, or concerning Jerome of Prague, 
who in 1399-1401 obtained in Oxford copies of Wyclif's Dialog and Trialog and perhaps 
also of his eucharistic writings. 
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The earliest such manuscripts with copies of Wyclif's works date to 1397 and 
1398.97 

Yet the first encounter of the Czech intellectual milieu with Wyclif's thought 
must have been earlier than 1388. Emblematically, the above-mentioned 
Vojtěch Raňkův stands at the beginning of this process, as well. We know that 
he had visited Oxford as early as the late 1340s and probably again in 1353-1354, 
and established a friendship there with "Wyclif's precursor' and later bishop of 
Armagh, Richard FitzRalph, from whom he obtained an autograph of the book 
De pauperie Salvatoris.9? This treatise revolved around the question of why, in 
light of Christ's poverty, was poverty absent from the contemporary profligate 
church, and likewise from the mendicant orders, whose acquisitiveness 
directly contradicted their declared ideal. Accordingly, the work soon elicited 
Wyclif's response and sympathy (and, of course, encountered resistance, espe- 
cially among the Franciscans). Let us recall that Vojtéch had written to Conrad 
Waldhauser from Paris to tell him about this situation, namely, that the Parisian 
Franciscan saw him as a follower of FitzRalph and therefore caused him diffi- 
culties during his reading of the Sentences. It was at that time that Vojtéch was 
informed that Waldhauser likewise found himself at odds with the mendicants 
in Prague.69 

It is legitimate to assume that even Wyclif's writings and ideas were known 
to Vojtéch and aroused his interest and a measure of sympathy. Jaroslav Kadlec, 
on the basis of earlier studies by Rudolf Holinka, has reached the conclusion 
that Vojtéch undoubtedly knew Wyclif's writings. Yet Kadlec does not go as far 
as to assume that Vojtéch's (now lost) treatise De schismate from around 1378 — 
known only from the polemic with John of Jenštejn — might have been inspired 
by Wyclif's ecclesiastical views and could thus have anticipated Hus's concept 


67 MS. Národní knihovna — Univerzitní knihovna, Prague III G 10 from 1397, and MS. 
Kungliga Biblioteket Stockholm A 164, contain holograph copies of Wyclif’s treatises by 
M. Jan Hus from 1398. 

68 On FitzRalph, see Katherine Walsh, A Fourteenth Century Scholar and Primate: Richard 
Fitz-Ralph, at Oxford, Avignon and Armagh (Oxford, 1981). FitzRalph influenced Wyclif 
notably in the important issues of ownership rights in his treatise De civili dominio, where 
he argued that all rights to government and to property ownership, coming from God, 
hence depend on the virtuous life of their holders. Monks, who do not live virtuously, 
exercise these rights unlawfully. See also Stephen E. Lahey, Philosophy and Politics in the 
Thought of John Wyclif (Cambridge, 2003), and Malcolm Lambert, Medieval Heresy: 
Popular Movements from the Gregorian Reform to the Reformation, 2nd edn. (New York, 
1992), 229, 236. 

69 Adalbert Rankonis de Ericinio, "Epistola Conrado Waldhausero Parisiis 13 Decembris 1365 
missa,” in Leben und Schriften, ed. Kadlec, 336—338. 
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of the church.”° Despite this, it is reasonable to assume Vojtěch's definite role 
in initiating a profound interest in the concept of the church, and in the con- 
tinued fascination in this topic by the Czech intellectual milieu. That much 
can be admitted, even if it is incontestable that Hus drew directly on Wyclif's 
treatise De ecclesia, without any intermediaries, when writing his own work 
that bore the same name.”! 

Additional evidence of the familiarity with Wyclif's writings in Prague from 
as early as the 1380s can be gleaned from the works of the Czech Dominican 
Nicholas Biceps, who most likely died at the beginning of 1390. Fifty years ago 
D. Trapp already pointed out that Nicholas's guaestio Utrum mundus potuerit 
esse ab aeterno shows that in treating the guestion of annihilation — whether 
God can or cannot destroy a part of his own creation — there is a direct connec- 
tion with the work of Richard FitzRalph and John Wyclif.”2 While in the first 
version of the quaestio from 1381 Nicholas cites from Wyclif without a refer- 
ence, in the second version from around 1386 he cites Wyclif openly, and it is 
possible to trace long and exact passages adopted from Wyclif’s De tempore, as 
well as from other writings, among them the treatise De universalibus.” 

It is of interest that Nicholas turned his attention to the philosophical 
writings of the Oxford thinker, and that in the contemporary dispute con- 
cerning universals he adopted the realistic standpoint, as opposed to 
the nominalist standpoint of the German professors in Prague, especially 


70 Rudolf Holinka, Církevní politika Jana z Jenstejna za pontifikátu Urbana VI. (Bratislava, 
1933), 131-133; Kadlec, Leben und Schriften, 52-55. 

71 [am referring to Vojtéch's concept of the church, headed by Christ, which is superordi- 
nate to the church, burdened by sins, headed by the pope. The latter can sin and be way- 
ward and therefore is not fit to rule the immaculate bride of Christ. Further I have in 
mind Vojtéch's quintuple articulation of the church. This includes the view that the con- 
cept of the church corresponds with that of an ecumenical council in matters of faith, or 
that it represents a community of all the believers, who stand in the grace of God. It also 
includes the concept of the church of evil heretics (ecclesia malignantium haereticorum) 
or even one that designates the church as the synagogue of Satan (Kadlec, Leben und 
Schriften, 340—341). The direct connection of Vojtéch's treatise De schismate with that of 
Stephen of Pálec, De aequivocatione nominis ecclesia, was in any case noted by Jaroslav 
Kadlec, “Mistr Prokop z Kladrub [Master Procopius of Kladruby],” Acta Universitatis 
Carolinae — Historia Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis 12 (1972): 97. 

72 Damasus Trapp, “Clm 27034, Unchristened Nominalism and Wycliffite Realism at Prague 
1381,’ Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 24 (1957): 320—360. 

73 Wlodzimierz Zega, Filozofia Boga w Quaestiones Sententiarum Mikotaja Bicepsa, Krytyka 
prądów nominalistycznych na Uniwersytecie Praskim w latach osiemdziesiątych XIV wieku 
(Warsaw, 2002). 
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Conrad Soltau. Thus, he also brought attention to Wyclif’s teaching about 
ideas."^ As we know, both these teachings — concerning universals and ideas — 
will play an important role in the Hussite thought, in Hus himself, and in the 
Hussite program in general. Therefore, we can agree with the conclusions of 
Zega's analytical work, which claims that in Nicholas Biceps's critique of nomi- 
nalism from the mid-1380s, he is able to anticipate the realistic pro-Wyclifite 
declaration of the ‘Father of Czech Wyclifists, Stanislaus of Znojmo, from the 
1390s, and that it is accurate to place his standpoint at the start of the nationally- 
motivated polemics about Wyclif at the University of Prague."“ It is also note- 
worthy that a harsh criticism of Wyclif's views appears in Prague as early as 
the mid 1380s — not even half a year after Wyclif's death. It is brought up by 
an opponent of the reformer Vojtěch Raňkův of Ježov, Archbishop John of 
Jenštejn, who calls Wyclif a haeresiarcha nephandissimus (most abominable 
arch-heretic) because of his advocacy for the church's poverty.79 

Let us, however, return to our discussion of the reception of Wyclif's writ- 
ings at the University of Prague in the 1390s, which soon assumed the character 
of a bitter struggle concerning Wyclif and his intellectual legacy. This conflict 
turned into not only one of the most divisive points in philosophical thought 
just preceding the Hussite revolution, but also into a major component of the 
political history of this era. Likewise, the University of Prague found itself at 
the very fulcrum of the political activity."? 

It was already mentioned that Master Jan Hus, with his own hand, had cop- 
ied Wyclif's philosophical treatises in 1398. This extant autograph,- including 


74 Zega, Filozofia Boga, 88-101 (chapter Biceps i Wiklif). 

75 Ibid, 227. 

76 Joannis de Jenstein, “Tractatus De consideratione, in Studie a texty k náboženským 
dějinám českým II, ed. Jan Sedlák (Olomouc, 1915), 105. The treatise was probably written 
in the first half of 1385. Apparently it already reflects Jenštejn's knowledge of Wyclif's 
condemnation in London in 1382. In this connection it should be also noted that since the 
publication of Evžen Stein, “Mistr Mikuláš Biceps, jeho osobnost historická a literární, 
doba, prostředí, význam [Master Nicholas Biceps, His Historical and Literary Personality, 


J 


Times, Milieu, and Significance] in Věstník Královské České společnosti nauk, třída 
filosoficko-historicko-filologická (1928), his thesis about friendly relations between 
Nicholas and Jenštejn lacks support in the sources, as Zega has shown, see Zega, Filozofia 
Boga, 42—44 (chapter Mikotaj Biceps i Jan z Jenštejna). 

77 These questions are treated in detail in Vilém Herold, Pražská univerzita a Wyclif, 309. 
Also František Šmahel gathered unusually valuable findings and discoveries on these 
problems during his lifelong research and writing. These contributions are now gathered 
in a standard collection of his studies, see František Šmahel, The Charles University in the 
Middle Ages. Selecteď Studies (Leiden — Boston, 2007). 
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copies of the treatises De materia et forma, De tempore, De ideis, and 
De universalibus — stands symbolically at the start of the Prague dispute about 
Wyclif and universals, which soon afterwards erupted at the university. Here, 
the representatives of the Czech university nation, as Wyclif's defenders and 
admirers, were brought into confrontation with the representatives of the for- 
eign nations, who viewed the Oxford thinker as a dangerous heretic whose 
teachings should be condemned. In addition to the young Hus, the most ardent 
advocates of Wyclif and his philosophy within Prague intellectual circles were 
Hus's university mentor, Master Stanislaus of Znojmo, and Hus's somewhat 
older friend, M. Stephen of Páleč. 

The first of these, Stanislaus of Znojmo, had already written an independent 
treatise, De universalibus, before 1400, in which he demonstrated a thorough 
knowledge of Wyclif's work of the same name, and in the first four chapters 
also shows a familiarity with Wyclif's treatise De ideis."? Stephen of Páleč dem- 
onstrated equally thorough knowledge of this work in his quodlibet quaestio 
Utrum universalia habeant solum nude pure esse in intellectu divino, delivered at 
the university before 1398. In addition, he is most likely the author of the 
detailed (although unfinished) commentary on Wyclif's De universalibus, from 
before 1397.79 

We also encounter the names of Hus and his contemporaries during the first 
open clash at the University of Prague (in 1403), between the Czech and the 
foreign masters, on the topic of Wyclif's teachings. It was triggered by the ini- 
tiative of a university professor, the Silesian German Johann Hübner. The latter 
had become acquainted with the twenty-four articles that were condemned as 
heretical or erroneous at a London Synod of 1382, presided by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Courtenay. Hübner added another twenty-one articles to the 
list, and asked that the University of Prague condemn all forty-five of them. 
Wyclif's opponents took advantage of the fact that King Wenceslas IV, who 
sympathized with the Czech masters, was in captivity, and with the support 
of the Prague chapter and Walter Harrasser, the University Rector from the 


78 © Stanislaus's treatise De universalibus even found its way by mistake into a stand collection 
of Wyclif's Latin writings. 

79 A detailed survey of all the sources for the Prague dispute concerning the universals (with 
Wyclif as the central figure) is offered in František Šmahel, Verzeichnis der Quellen zum 
Prager Universalienstreit 1348-1500 (Wroctaw, 1980) Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 
25, including information about these writings of Páleč, pp. 22-23. The commentary was 
published by Ivan Müller, Commentarius in I-IX capitula tractatus De universalibus 
Iohannis Wyclif Stephano de Palecz ascriptus (Prague, 2009). 
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Bavarian university nation, and with a majority of foreign votes, they adopted 
a prohibition of the forty-five articles.8° 

The proceedings at the university assembly itself, however, were far from 
smooth, and the reading of the articles was followed by a wave of resistance 
from the Czech masters. Master Nicholas of Litomyšl accused Hůbner of select- 
ing the articles falsely and mendaciously. Hus added that the book burners 
deserved to be sent to the pyre more than the merchants who had recently 
adulterated saffron. Stephen of Páleč even went as far as to place one of Wyclif's 
books on the table (perhaps the treatise De universalibus) and declare his read- 
iness to defend its every word. Then Stanislaus of Znojmo openly declared that 
the incriminated articles should not be judged heretical, and defended them 
so fiercely that the scandalized foreign masters walked out of the meeting.®! 
The fight for Wyclif’s teaching at the University of Prague had thus begun. 


80 The notarized protocol of the university assembly of May 28, 1403, enumerating the forty- 
five articles (which would subsequently repeatedly appear in all the disputes about 
Wyclif, as well as Hus and Jerome of Prague) with the result of the voting and a resolution 
“quod nullus dogmatiset, praedicet vel asserat, publice vel occulto, supradictos articulos" 
was published by František Palacký, Documenta Mag. Joannis Hus vitam, doctrinam, 
causam...illustrantia (Prague, 1869), 327—331. 

81 Later in 1412, when Stanislaus of Znojmo and Stephen of Páleč stood in the opposite 
camp, entirely hostile to Wyclif and Hus, they were reminded by Hus of their previous 
zeal, which they were now trying to forget. When Stanislaus maintained in 1412 that of 
Wyclif’s 45 articles, none was “catholic, but everyone of them is either heretical, or errone- 
ous, or scandalous,” Hus writes in 1413: “olim enim/sc. Stanislaus de Znojmo/in congrega- 
cione universitatis studii Pragensis non dicebat esse illam sentenciam/sc. guod nullus 
illorum 45 articulorum est katholicus, sed quilibet illorum aut est hereticus, aut erroneus, 
aut scandalosus/katholicam, sed arguebat, quod illi 45 articuli non sunt ut erronei, here- 
tici vel scandalosi condempnandi. Unde propter eius argumentum seniores doctores de 
congregacione exiverant, tollerare illud non volentes." He then reminds Páleč: “Iam non 
proieceres librum magistri Iohannis Wicleff in congregacione universitatis in medio mag- 
istrorum dicens: 'Surgat, quicunque vult, et impungnet unum verbum, ego volo defend- 
ere’, Sic olim dixisti et fecisti" M. Iohannis Hus, Polemica, ed. Jaroslav Eršil, MIHO XXII 
(Prague, 1966), 274, 252. 


Jan Hus as a Preacher 
Pavel Soukup 


I. The Preachers Career — Hus at Bethlehem Chapel — Preaching in Exile — 
II. Postils and Sermons — All Soul’s Preaching, 1411: A Case Study — Sources of Hus's 
Sermons - III. Influence — Hus's Preaching Legacy 


The phenomenal figure of Jan Hus the preacher — prolific, dedicated, and 
riveting — did not come like a bolt from the blue. On the contrary, Hus's preach- 
ing must be seen as a part of an accelerated development of sacred rhetoric 
in fourteenth-century Bohemia. It is true that Hus's success in the pulpit of 
Bethlehem Chapel certainly exceeded any response that previous preachers 
had met. However, this kind of response would hardly have been possible with- 
out the achievements of preachers in the decades prior to the appointment of 
Jan Hus as a Bethlehem rector. In this respect, Hus's success represents a culmi- 
nation of the aforementioned development. These changes that preceded Hus 
included an increased emphasis on the dissemination of the Word of God in 
the religious practice of late medieval Bohemia, which produced new bene- 
fices for preachers that in turn brought about a higher frequency of preaching. 
This was accompanied by the emergence of specialized training and an increase 
in the availability of sermon literature. Conseguently, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century preaching looked completely different from how it had looked 
a hundred years earlier. Let us consider the quantitative data alone. Only a few 
sermon collections of Bohemian origin survive from the time before the mid- 
fourteenth century, and their authors tended to come from either the monastic 
circles or the episcopate. The Homiliary of Opatovice dates back to the twelfth 
century, and from the thirteenth century there survives another sermon collec- 
tion composed by Robert, bishop of Olomouc. From the early fourteenth cen- 
tury we have sermons by a few prominent members of religious orders, such as 
the Cistercian Peter of Zittau or the Hospitaller Henry of Varnsdorf. Never- 
theless, the second half of the fourteenth century suddenly witnessed a boom 
in preaching activity, as well as in the creation of sermon manuscripts.! 

With the end of the ‘grey period in the history of medieval preaching, 
ca. 1350,2 the number of known preachers and preserved sermon manuscripts 


1 For a general overview, see Zdeněk Uhlíř, “Středověké kazatelství v českých zemích: nástin 
problematiky,” Almanach Historyczny 7 (2005): 57-93. 

2 Siegfried Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections from Later Medieval England. Orthodox Preaching 
in the Age of Wyclif (Cambridge, 2005), 222. 
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explodes. Even just a cursory survey of published inventories returns impres- 
sive figures. F.M. Bartoš described some ninety sermon collections in his study 
of pre-Hussite and Hussite postils. Supplements from the two volumes of Pavel 
Spunar’s Repertorium yield a total of one hundred and forty sermon collec- 
tions of Bohemian origin from the period 1350-1450 (not speaking of individ- 
ual sermons, mostly those delivered to the clergy).? Naturally, these collections 
vary in length and style, and they achieved unequal circulation. The number 
of individual sermons contained in those collections can be only roughly 
estimated to reach over ten thousand.^ Though further research may exclude 
some of the collections as having been written earlier than the period in ques- 
tion (for instance, imported models merely copied by a Bohemian scribe), 
the overall image of dramatically increased preaching activity is not likely to 
change. Admittedly, compared to thirteenth-century sermon production in 
western Europe, the Bohemian figures may appear scanty. Nicole Bériou's cal- 
culation based on J.B. Schneyer's Repertorium results in an estimate of one 
hundred thousand Latin sermons composed in Europe from 1200 to ca. 1350.5 
Yet students of later medieval preaching usually work with a more limited pool 
of collections. Thus, for late medieval northern France, Hervé Martin esti- 
mates the number of surviving manuscript sermons to the tens of thousands. 
He counts 922 active preachers recorded between 1350-1450, but works with 
a selection of twenty-four collections containing 773 sermons.® Siegfried 
Wenzel's magisterial survey of Latin sermon collections from England during the 
same period lists thirty-six items, with thirty-two ‘major’ collections containing 


3 F.M. Bartoš, Dvě studie o husitských postilách (Prague, 1955), 1-56; Pavel Spunar, Repertorium 
auctorum Bohemorum provectum idearum post universitatem Pragensem conditam illus- 
trans, 2 vols (Wroclaw etc.; Warszawa and Prague, 1985-1995) Studia Copernicana 25 
and 35. 

4 Iusethe ratio derived from Hus's edited collections, which on average include around eighty 
sermons each. 

5 Nicole Bériou, "Les sermons latins aprés 1200," in The Sermon, ed. Beverly Mayne Kienzle 
(Turnhout, 2000) Typologie des sources du moyen áge occidental 81-83, pp. 263-447, at 
p. 363. The CD-ROM edition of Schneyer's cardfile of late medieval material lists over 27,000 
further sermons, with a good deal of overlaps: J.B. Schneyer, Repertorium der lateinischen 
Sermones des Mittelalters für die Zeit von 1350-1500, ed. Ludwig Hódl and Wendelin Knoch, 
CD-ROM (Münster, 2001). 

6 Hervé Martin, Le métier de prédicateur en France septentrionale à la fin du Moyen Age (1350— 
1520) (Paris, 1988), 69, 220—228. Larissa Taylor, Soldiers of Christ. Preaching in Late Medieval 
and Reformation France (New York-Oxford, 1992) worked with 43 collections (1657 sermons) 
from 1460-1560. 
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some twenty-one hundred individual sermons.’ Similarly, the corpus for 
Poland, from what is known at present, comprises thirty-four collections, 
although manuscript departments of Polish libraries may contain large guanti- 
ties of further material.Š 

In light of these figures, late-fourteenth and fifteenth-century Bohemia 
proves to be a region with standard to advanced levels of preaching. Com- 
pared to the wasteland found there up to 1350, however, the change is stark. 
Two major factors seem to have been largely responsible for this develop- 
ment. The first is the foundation of the University of Prague (1347/48). The 
school began really to flourish as late as the 1360s, in the time when popular 
preachers of religious revival — partly involved in the university training of 
future churchmen — aroused the interest of the capital for the first time. A 
second factor is undoubtedly the elevation of Prague to an archbishopric, 
followed by an unprecedented effort by the first archbishops to improve 
church administration and intensify pastoral care. Both high-level learning 
and emphasis on the religious life of the laity contributed to raising the 
standards of preaching.? Thus, the pulpit takes part in Bohemia's overall rise 
in cultural prominence in the second half of the fourteenth century. Whereas 
in the thirteenth century the country was not even fully able to receive 
the fruits of the Parisian sermon revolution, by the end of the following cen- 
tury Bohemia belonged to the most prolific regions as far as preaching was 
concerned. In the absence of solid foundations, however, this rapid growth 
could — and did — provoke a crisis (though not necessarily in the negative sense 
of the word). Being considered far more than a means of communication and 
instruction, preaching soon became a focal point of Hus's and the Hussites' 
strife with the Church. 

The sermons delivered by Jan Hus during the dozen years of his career as a 
preacher form part of the vigorous preaching activity that prevailed in Prague 


7 Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections, 395. 

8 Krzysztof Bracha, Nauczanie kaznodziejskie w Polsce późnego średniowiecza. Sermones 
dominicales et festivales z tzw. kolekcji Piotra z Mitostawia (Kielce, 2007), 25-28, based 
on Aleksander Brückner, “Kazania $redniowieczne, Rozprawy Akademii umiejętności. 
Wydziat filologiczny 24 (1895): 38—97, 317-390; 25 (1897): 115-205. 

9 The best recent introduction to Bohemian religious movements before Hus is offered by 
Olivier Marin, Larchevégue, le maitre et le dévot. Genéses du mouvement réformateur pragois. 
Années 1360-1419 (Paris, 2005). See also Zdeňka Hledíková, “Der Weg der geistlichen 
Entwicklung und Reformbewegung in Böhmen,” in Kunst als Herrschaftsinstrument. Böhmen 
und das Heilige Rómische Reich unter den Luxemburgern im europdischen Kontext, ed. Jiří Fajt 
and Andrea Langer (München, 2009), 354—363. 
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since the ‘fin ďsiěcle./l9 Two aspects make Hus an extraordinary figure in the 
history of later medieval preaching: first is the impact of his public perfor- 
mance, which eventually led to a religious revolution, and second is the bulk of 
documentation concerning his life and preaching. Thanks to the controversies 
and legal processes in which he was involved, Hus left a substantial trace in 
contemporary records. Moreover, fourteen sermon collections (plus numerous 
single sermons) of his survive, with nine of them (and 770 sermons in sum) 
appearing in print in more or less critical editions. Indeed, Hus would com- 
pare to few peers among his contemporaries as far as source documentation is 
concerned. To provide a frame of reference, one may compare him to names 
such as Bernardino da Siena or Vincent Ferrer, two obvious examples of 
preachers who attracted wide attention wherever they visited on preaching 
tours, and who edited their sermons as well. Ironically, both of them were 
declared saints, whereas Hus was burnt as a heretic. The interrogations of 
preachers who had come under suspicion for disseminating errors represent a 
valuable source that allows us to reconstruct at least part of the oral event. But 
in most of the studied cases contemporary with Hus, such as Simone del Pozzo 
in 1392 or Baptist of Mantua in 1430, we have no extant sermon texts in any 
form.!2 In the case of Hus, however, we have both external documentation and 
extant sermons at our disposal. As a successful and politically explosive 
preacher who left behind a relatively large corpus of sermons, in part easily 
accessible in editions, Jan Hus deserves more attention than medieval sermon 
students have so far given to him. 

At the same time, it would be misleading to claim that Hus and his work 
are neglected topics in general. In older scholarship on Hus, however, very lit- 
tle actual sermon material was used, namely, only the works published in 
sixteenth-century prints (that is to say, the Czech Postil and synodal speeches). 
The first years of the twentieth century witnessed an increase in source publi- 
cations. Václav Flajšhans prepared an edition of Hus's Latin collection for the 
feasts of the saints (1907), and Jan Sedlák published several sermons, notably 
the cycle “On the obedience," in the voluminous appendix to his monograph 


10 X Expression of Marin, Larchevéque, le maitre et le dévot, 20. 

11 Counted as sermon collections are No. 83, 86-94, 96-97, and 122-123 in F.M. Bartoš and 
Pavel Spunar, Soupis pramenů k literární činnosti M. Jana Husa a M. Jeronýma Pražského 
(Prague, 1965). Editions and studies are cited in the following footnotes. 

12 Alberto Vàrvaro, “Dallo scritto al parlato (II): la predica di fra’ Simone del Pozzo (1392),” in 
idem, La parola nel tempo. Lingua, societů e storia (Bologna, 1984), 205—220; Franco 
Morenzoni, Le prédicateur et l'inquisiteur. Les tribulations de Baptiste de Mantoue à Geněve 
en 1430 (Lyon, 2006). 
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on Jan Hus (1915). During the first three decades of the twentieth century, cata- 
logues of three major Prague manuscript libraries also appeared. The register- 
ing of Hus's writings could then proceed with a more solid basis, and the list of 
his works was enriched with further postils that had newly surfaced.!? After 
Flajšhans's contentious edition of the so-called Bethlehem sermons (1938— 
1945), a new ‘Academic’ edition of Hus's Opera omnia was envisaged, with 
much hope attached. In the course of four decades, this hope was satisfied to a 
large extent, notably thanks to the meritorious work of Anežka Vidmanová- 
Schmidtová. She edited Hus's academic sermons (1958) followed by two de 
tempore cycles — the Collecta (1959) and the winter part of the “Twofold 
Lectionary" (1988) — as well as his manual on the Passion of Christ (1973). The 
Latin “Adumbrated Postil” was published by Bohumil Ryba (1975), whereas Jiří 
Daňhelka edited Hus's Czech postils for Sundays and feasts (1992, 1995), thus 
replacing the older editions by Erben (1866) and Šimek (1952). 

Arduous and demanding as they are, and despite the amount of interpreta- 
tion they necessarily reguire, editions should be a point of departure for his- 
torical research. Comments on Hus's preaching, especially in Bethlehem and 
to the clergy, has been an essential part of all general accounts of his life and 
work. Nonetheless, commenting on preaching does not necessarily mean 
working with sermon texts. From the beginning, a good deal of work on Hus's 
sermons has been concerned with their identification, dating, and textual rela- 
tions. In the absence of printed editions, however, first analyzes — such as the 
early article by Jan Sedlák!^ — were based on manuscript postils. F.M. Bartoš's 
survey of Hussite postils (1955) was therefore a milestone, and — together with 
his own and Spunar's inventory — it more or less culminated the period of cata- 
loguing Hus's sermons. The subseguent editions were products of research sui 
generis. And yet, given the paucity of subseguent scholarship on the material 
presented in the editions, one is tempted to think that more work was done in 
the course of preparing the critical editions than after their release. Certainly 
a great deal of philological work has been done on Hus's postils, both in 
manuscript and printed form, starting with detailed critical and exegetical 
contributions and heading towards a profound analysis of Hus's specific usage 
of both Czech and Latin. But the questions usually raised in medieval sermon 


13 See F.M. Bartoš, Co víme o Husovi nového (Prague, 1946), 18-20. 

14 Jan Sedlák, “Husův vývoj dle jeho postil Studie a texty k náboženským dějinám českým 
II (1915): 394—414. 

15 See, for instance, Eva Kamínková, Husova Betlémská kázání a jejich dvě recense (Prague, 
1963); Igor Němec, “Husův podíl na slovním bohatství staré češtiny v oblasti slovesa,” Listy 
filologické 88 (1965): 198—203; Emanuel Michálek, “K Husovým lexikálním neologismům 
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studies (the occasion for preaching, oral delivery vs. written record, etc.) have 
been considered ancillary to textual criticism, while the published postil vol- 
umes largely await a more detailed study. A summary of this type of research 
was offered in A. Vidmanová's article on “Hus as a Preacher" (1976), which is so 
far the best concise treatment of the topic.!® 


I The Preacher's Career 


In his tract on the Eucharist, completed in Constance on March 5, 1415, Hus 
restated his orthodoxy on a point of Donatist doctrine. “I held this understand- 
ing before my ordination," he says, “and I have preached it and written on it 
since the beginning of my priesthood, as is evident from the Corpus Christi 
sermon in a booklet I wrote in the first year of my preaching, which was, 
I reckon, the year of the Lord 1401.”!” Hus's memory about the year was most 
likely accurate. We know that he was appointed preacher at Bethlehem Chapel 
in 1402, but he evidently must have preached before that time. The nomination 
of 1402 was a distinct legal act that involved a confirmation by the diocese, and 
so it is not likely Hus would have any doubt about the precise date if Bethlehem 
was his first post. Furthermore, he must have attained some reputation as a 
preacher prior to being put forward to that position. A trace of this early repu- 
tation can be found in his sermon given during the siege of Prague by the 
Meissen army in the summer of 1401. The parson Protiva cited it in his deposi- 
tion of 1410 as a famous anti-German speech (“de hoc est publica vox et fama’). 
Hus acknowledged he had pronounced such a sermon and explained his 


v oblasti substantiv,” Listy filologické 89 (1966): 67-74; idem, "Adjektivní neologismy v 
Husově jazyce,” Listy filologické 90 (1967): 247—250. 

16 Anežka Vidmanová, “Hus als Prediger” Communio viatorum 19 (1976): 65-81. Naturally, 
the bibliography on the topic could easily be extended. Let us mention here A. Molnár's 
important study on the mobilizing momentum of popular preaching: Amedeo Molnár, 
"K otázce reformační iniciativy lidu. Svědectví husitského kázání, Acta reformationem 
Bohemicam illustrantia 1 (1978): 5—44, and Thomas Fudge's chapter on ‘proclamation’ in 
his monograph on Hus: Thomas A. Fudge, Jan Hus. Religious Reform and Social 
Revolution in Bohemia (London-New York, 2010), 57-73, previously published as “Feel 
This! Jan Hus and the Preaching of Reformation,’ The Bohemian Reformation and 
Religious Practice 4 (2002): 107-126. The monograph by Peter Hilsch, Johannes Hus (um 
1370-1415). Prediger Gottes und Ketzer (Regensburg, 1999), in spite of having the term 
‘preacher’ in the title, follows a biographical template and does not focus specifically on 
preaching. 

17 loannis Hus et Hieronymi Pragensis Historia et monumenta I (Nuremberg, 1558), fol. 39v. 
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patriotic claims. Since Hus was ordained in June 1400, there is no reason why 
he would not have entered the pulpit soon after. Indeed, he himself says in a 
letter from exile that he had preached to the people for more than twelve years, 
before he was forced to leave Prague in the autumn of 1412.18 What Hus referred 
to as the first (full) year of his preaching must have started in Advent 1400 and 
continued for most of 1401. The winter part of his earliest sermon collection, 
called Puncta, fits into the church year 1400/01, so it may reflect his pre- 
Bethlehem period. And in fact, Protiva tells us that Hus preached at 
St. Michael's church in the Old Town of Prague, presumably as a visiting 
preacher hosted by the parish priest Bernard. 

In the second year of his preaching career, Hus obtained a stable preaching 
benefice in Bethlehem, which was to remain his stronghold for the next ten 
years. He was actively engaged in giving sermons to his Bethlehem audience, 
but was not allowed to be fully absorbed by that task due to his parallel appoint- 
ment at the university. The latter was another demanding duty, which also 
included preaching. What we know about academic preaching in Prague 
comes almost exclusively from sermon texts, and what is recorded in manu- 
scripts represents only a small portion of what must have been a vibrant and 
complex activity. We can presume the delivery of several dozens of sermons a 
year during university masses, some of them occurring on special occasions to 
a larger clerical audience, while others were informal religious instructions 
connected to learning and possibly to life in the colleges.?? Sermons in missa 
universitatis were held in various churches around Prague, and their exact time 
and place was possibly announced by notices nailed on church doors, as is 
attested for disputations, other kinds of sermons, and similar events. According 
to manuscript rubrics, Hus delivered his university sermons in the Old Town 
churches of St. Gallus (sermon Abiciamus), St. Clement (Confirmate), and 
St. James (Spiritum nolite extinguere). In sum, six academic sermons of his have 
survived besides another two of uncertain authorship.” The earliest of them 
(if we leave aside the dubious speech Beati oculi) is the sermon on Abiciamus 


18 . Václav Novotný, ed., M. Jana Husi korespondence a dokumenty (Prague, 1920), No. 69, p. 178. 

19 František Palacký, ed., Documenta Mag. Joannis Hus vitam, doctrinam, causam illustrantia 
(Prague, 1869), 174178. For the complex question of Hus's ordination I follow F.M. Bartoš, 
“Husovo kněžství, Časopis Národního musea 93 (1924): 65-72; on the dating of Puncta, 
see idem, "Ze spisovatelských počátků Husových; Věstník České akademie 52 (1943): 
29—46, at 37. 

20 Pavel Soukup, Reformní kazatelství a Jakoubek ze Stříbra (Prague, 2011), 157—187. 

21 Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis, Nos. 22-27 and 313-314. The academic sermons survive in any- 
where from 3 to 14 copies, the synodal ones in 25 and 24 copies, respectively. 
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opera tenebrarum from December 1, 1404. It was given on the anniversary of 
Charles IV's demise (a particularly solemn occasion), as was Hus's famous 
speech Confirmate corda vestra from December 3, 1409. Whereas only one 
more sermon has survived from the period prior to 1409 (Vos estis sal I, perhaps 
given on October 28, 1407), in 1410 Hus delivered no less than three university 
sermons (Ite vos in vineam, January 1; Spiritum nolite extinguere, May 5; Vos estis 
sal II, August 28). This supports the assumption that he preached more often at 
this time in order to fill the spaces left by professors of the three university 
nations in 1409, and to prove the continuing guality of the university after the 
secession of that year.2? 

It is likely that on rare occasions Jan Hus delivered sermons outside his ben- 
efice, even after his nomination to Bethlehem. According to Jan Sedlak’s widely 
accepted assumption, Hus was being invited to churches in Prague and in the 
country to preach on anniversaries of church dedications. This is indicated by 
a relatively large number of dedication sermons, preserved as attachments to 
his postils or circulating independently.” Regrettably, we can say little about 
the time and location of this preaching, which went beyond his normal duties 
at Bethlehem.?^ Some of the sermons that survive independently may also 
come from Hus's preaching at Bethlehem, only they were not included in any 
postil. This is the case with successful and often politically explosive sermons, 
which circulated apart from collections. Thus, some of the so-called Sermones 
de oboedientia — seven sermons copied as a collection or in various digests — 
are also found in the Bethlehem sermon collection of 1410-141. Similarly, 
certain items listed by F.M. Bartoš as various sermons' may actually stem 
from Hus's Bethlehem preaching. On the other hand, some of the Sermones de 


22 Iohannes Hus, Positiones, recommendationes, sermones, ed. AneZka Schmidtová (Prague, 
1958), 229—244; editions of the same sermons are found in this volume. 

23 Jan Sedlák, “Husovo kázání na posvícení r. 1410,” Studie a texty k náboženským dějinám 
českým III (1919): 77—85, with an edition of the sermon ‘Vidi civitatem sanctam’ Further 
examples are listed in Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis, No. 83/5-7. On the independent circula- 
tion of two dedication sermons from Hus's Lectionarium bipartitum, see Anežka 
Vidmanová, “Husova tzv. Postilla De tempore (1408/09), Listy filologické 94 (1971): 7-22, 
at 16-17. 

24 The speculation of Václav Flajšhans, “Mistr Jan podle vlastních slov" Cesky časopis his- 


toricky 28 (1922): 165-174, 425-429, at 171-172, that one sermon from the ‘De sanctis’ cycle 
was delivered in the parish of Our Lady before Tyn, has been rejected, because the proof 
passage was recognized as borrowed from Wyclif, see Bohumil Ryba, ed., Magistri Iohannis 
Hus Postilla Adumbrata, M1HO XIII (Prague, 1975), 373. Another of Hus's alleged dedica- 
tion sermons has been revealed as Jacoppo da Varazze's, see Jiří Kejř, "K rukopisnému 


o» 


zachování Husovych spisů," Listy filologické 81 (1958): 206—214, at 211—212. 
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sanctis may have been delivered as guest performances.?5 Outstanding exam- 
ples of Hus's preaching are his two synodal sermons, which were given during 
the early career of Archbishop Zbynék Zajíc of Házmburk. Before turning 
against the Wycliffite circle in 1409, the pontiff co-operated with Hus in his 
efforts for reform, as well as on topical issues such as rejection of the Holy 
Blood miracle of Wilsnack. Hus delivered his first synodal speech, Diligite 
dominum Deum, at the synod held in the archbishop's yard in the Lesser Town 
of Prague on October 19, 1405, in the presence of "such a multitude of clerics 
which had not been seen for many years." Two years later, on October 10, 1407, 
he was invited to preach in a synod for the second time. His sermon, State suc- 
cinti, was pronounced with such cogency that the synodal statute referred 
explicitly to the preacher's proof that priests who kept concubines were here- 
tics. Furthermore, the archbishop's vicar Adam of Nežetice, stood up and 
praised the preacher openly, and Zbynék himself obtained a written copy of 
the sermon.?6 


Hus at Bethlehem Chapel 
However important the academic and synodal speeches may have been, they 
are totally outnumbered by Hus's sermons preached at Bethlehem. AneZka 
Vidmanová estimates that over thirty-five hundred sermons were delivered 
in this church during his ministry, with most of them pronounced by Hus 
himself?? The chapel's initial foundation in 1391 was inspired by a group of 
adherents to the revival preacher and devout activist Milíč of Kroměříž. 
Nevertheless, the platform of this circle, a house of common life called 


25 ‘Sermones de oboedientia have been edited by Jan Sedlák, M. Jan Hus (Prague, 1915), 
127*—164*; cf. Václav Flajšhans, "M. Io. Hus Sermones in Capella Bethlehem I-VI,” Věstník 
Královské české společnosti nauk (1938-1945), here part II (1939): 222-227, part III (1940): 
110—116, part IV (1941), 67-71 and 264—266. On these and other individual sermons, see F.M. 
Bartoš, Literární činnost M. J. Husi (Prague, 1948), 37-43, No. ga and 13, and Jaroslav Eršil, 
"Tak zvaná Husova Collecta de excommunicacione,” Listy filologické 82 (1959): 
313-316. See also the sermon Ait dominus servo in Historia et monumenta TI, fol. 47r—-48r; cf. 
Václav Novotny, M. Jan Hus. Život a ucení I, 2 vols (Prague, 1919-1921), vol. I/1, 485-487, and 
vol. I/2, 492-493. 

26 On the synodal sermons, see Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis, nos. 79-80; Sedlák, M. Jan Hus, 
118-120; Novotný, M. Jan Hus 1/1, 153-157 and 189—193; Hilsch, Johannes Hus, 70—78. On their 
impact, see Jaroslav V. Polc and Zdeňka Hledíková, Pražské synody a koncily předhusitské 
doby (Prague, 2002), 284; Documenta, 167; Zdeňka Hledíková, Úřad generálních vikářů 
pražského arcibiskupa v době předhusitské (Prague, 1972), 82, 129—130; the guote is from 
Bartoš, Literární činnost, 74. 

27 Vidmanová, “Hus als Prediger,” 66. 
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Jerusalem, was dissolved by imperial intervention after Milíč's death in 1374. 
A building plot in close proximity to the former Jerusalem was then purchased 
for Bethlehem, thanks to the patronage of the wealthy Prague citizen Crux 
(Kříž) the Shopkeeper. On both geographical and ideological levels, Bethlehem 
was conceived as a seguel to the religious reform movement. “Except the Lord 
had left us seed of the Word of God and of the holy preaching, we had been like 
to Sodom and Gomorrah,” says the foundation charter, quoting Isaiah 1:9.2$ 
Preaching in the Czech language (as opposed to the popular preaching in 
German) was to be the primary purpose of the chapel. Courtier John of 
Můhlheim, the official founder who had arranged for royal support, and the 
dedicated sponsor Crux were each supposed to establish a preaching benefice. 
While Můhlheim succeeded with his nomination of John Protiva in 1391, Crux's 
candidate, John Štěkna, presumably encountered problems at the archbishop- 
ric and was never confirmed. Thus, Crux only founded an altarage that was 
acknowledged by the consistory as late as 1396, but not for a preacher's post. 
When Jan Hus took charge of the chapel in 1402, after the resignation of his 
teacher Stephen of Kolín (who had previously replaced Protiva as a rector), he 
was apparently the only preacher for his church. The altarage was occupied by 
Matthias of Tučapy, who was then superseded by a certain James in 1412, but 
the respective deeds never mention preaching among the altarist’s duties. In 
1409, Crux made an attempt to establish a junior preacher's post, but it seems 
that his nominee, Stephen of Pale¢, never entered upon a Bethlehem career. 
Eventually, before April 29, 141, Hus was joined by a second preacher, his for- 
mer student, master Nicholas of Mili¢in.29 

According to the foundation charter, the rector had to preach two sermons 
on the usual feast days, one in the morning and one after lunch, while in 
Advent and Lent, a single sermon was due every morning. The services in the 
chapel were not meant to distract the faithful from worship in their parishes. 


28 Josef Teige, Základy starého místopisu pražského 1/2 (Prague, 1915), 796, No. 3; see Otakar 
Odložilík, “The Chapel of Bethlehem in Prague, in Studien zur älteren Geschichte 
Osteuropas I, ed. Günther Stokl (Graz and Köln, 1956), 125-141. 

29 For (partly contradictory) sources on Bethlehem Chapel see Teige, Základy, 795-812, and 
Vojtěch Sokol, “Příspěvek k dějinám kaple Betlemské; Časopis Národního musea 92 (1923): 
24-34. With some nuances, I follow the reconstruction of the benefice occupancy pro- 
vided by F.M. Bartoš, “Prvni století Betléma,” in Betlémská kaple. O jejích dějinách a docho- 
vaných zbytcích (Prague, 1923), 9—21, and František Šmahel, Die Hussitische Revolution, 
3 vols (Hannover, 2002), 776—785. For recent discussion of the Chapel, see Blanka Zilynská, 
“Pražská univerzita — patron církevních beneficii?,” Acta Universitatis Carolinae — Historia 
Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis 47 (2007): 75-87, at 79-82, and Jindřich Marek, Jakoubek 
ze Stříbra a počátky utrakvistického kazatelství v českých zemích (Prague, 2011), 55—63. 
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The (future) junior preacher was to alternate with the rector. In 1403, Jan Hus 
made a compact with Nicholas Zeiselmeister, parson of St. Philip & James, in 
whose parish district Bethlehem Chapel was lay. It was agreed that masses 
would be sung in Bethlehem only on days when there was preaching, and always 
before the morning sermon.?? Some scholars understand this agreement as intro- 
ducing a new practice of daily preaching. The testimony of John Peklo supports 
this and suggests that Hus preached every day. In his deposition Peklo claimed 
that he heard Hus preaching salvation without the pope, and continued: “he 
preaches this every day, on feast days and other days.’3! Sermon collections, how- 
ever, do not attest to the practice of everyday preaching (though it is true that the 
extant form of Hus’s collections was designed for the use of other preachers, and 
the habits in Bethlehem certainly were different from other churches). Let us take 
as an example the Bethlehem sermons from 1410/1, which reflect Hus's effective 
preaching more closely than any other postil, for they were not re-arranged by the 
preacher before publication. The collection is one per circulum anni, comprising 
temporal, sanctoral, and Lent sermons. In total, Hus gave 278 sermons that year.?? 
Though in Advent he did not preach every day, we know that on some days he 
delivered two sermons. It cannot be ruled out that on days where Hus’s sermon is 
missing Nicholas of Miličín was preaching instead of him, but I consider it 
unlikely.?3 In any case, Hus preached daily during Lent, in most cases even twice a 
day (he pronounced sixty-seven sermons in forty days), and he might have even 
preached three sermons on major feasts (postponing part of the gospel or epistle 
post prandium) or when a saint's day fell on Sunday (e.g. on January 25, 1411, Hus 
preached two sermons on Paul’s Conversion and one on the Sunday gospel). 
Outside Advent, Lent, and major feast periods, Hus usually preached two Sunday 
sermons (gospel and epistle) and one or two sermons on saints per week. 


30  Thisis how] interpret the phrase “una missa poterit decantari ante sermonem, qui fit de 
mane omni die, sed post sermonem non debet decantari, sed legi submisse,” Teige, 
Základy, 805, No. 26. 

31 Documenta, p. 178. Hus denied that he had talked about the pope in every sermon, but he 
did not deny the alleged frequency of his preaching. Among historians who suppose 
everyday preaching in Bethlehem are Novotný, M. Jan Hus I, 89-90, and Vidmanová, 
“Hus als Prediger,” 66. F.M. Bartoš, “O Husovu kazatelskou metodu,” Jihočeský sborník his- 
toricky u (1938): 107—108, says the compact with Zeiselmeister should not be taken literally 
on this point. 

32 The counts are based on the register in Flajšhans, "M. Io. Hus Sermones in Capella 
Bethlehem V? (1943), 141-152. On the dating of the Bethlehem Sermons, see below. 

33  Wouldit be so, Miličín's sermons would probably have been recorded together with Hus's, 
as is the case with the postil from 1412/13, where sermons of Hus and his deputies are 
mingled. 
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These figures are broadly confirmed by the testimony of Oswald Reinlein, 
an Augustinian friar hostile to Hussitism, who in 1426 remembered his stay in 
Prague back in 1411-1413. According to him, Hus preached twice on feast days, 
twice daily in Lent, and on Sundays he delivered three sermons. In addition to 
this, Oswald mentions two lectures a day given ‘in scolis’34 This may refer to 
Hus’s university teaching, but possibly also to his tutorship over the Nazareth 
College affiliated with Bethlehem Chapel, as well as over the Lithuanian 
College (from 1411). We do not know much about the character of Hus's instruc- 
tion to the college students. The statutes of the Lithuanian College (a founda- 
tion of Polish queen Jadwiga) ask the Bethlehem preacher to assign books for 
morning and evening student reading,*“ and it is possible that the rector's 
supervision of the college students included some informal sermon-like reli- 
gious discourse, as well. Another clue regarding Hus’s preaching practices can 
be found with Jacobellus of Stříbro, Hus's friend and successor at Bethlehem.36 
Jacobellus’s Czech postils attest that he went on with the custom of preaching 
two sermons on Sundays and during Lent. Besides Jacobellus’s liturgically 
structured collections, we also have his continuous homiletic expositions of 
biblical books. His Latin exposition of the Pauline epistles was delivered at 
Bethlehem in anything from daily to weekly sermons. A certain step towards 
such practice can already be found in the preaching of Hus, who expounded 


34 Respective extracts from Reinlein are printed in Anežka Vidmanová, “Stoupenci a pro- 
tivníci Mistra Jana Husi,’ Husitský Tábor 4 (1981): 49-56, at 49-52. On Reinlein see Pavel 
Soukup, “Augustinian Prior Oswald Reinlein: A Biography of an Anti-Hussite Preacher,” 
The Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice 9 (2014): 98-100. 

35 Statutes edited in Celina Zawodzinska, "Kolegium królowej Jadwigi przy Uniwersytecie 
Karola w Pradze i jego pierwszy statut," Zeszyty naukowe Uniwersytetu Jagiellonskiego 
56 (Prace historyczne 9, 1962): 19-38, at 31-36. Possibly the second preacher (rather 
than the rector) is meant here, for he was to be in charge of the college according to 
the nomination of Páleč from 1409. Further see F.M. Bartoš, "Hus jako student a profesor 
Karlovy university" Acta Universitatis Carolinae — Philosophica et Historica 2 (1958): 
9-26, at 16-18 (the Chapel rector's participation in college disputations is discussed 
there by mistake, for the statutes mention the college master chairing the 
disputations). 

36  OnJacobellus's postils, see Ota Halama, "Jakoubkovy české postily,” in Jakoubek ze Stříbra. 
Texty a jejich působení, ed. Ota Halama and Pavel Soukup (Prague, 2006), 183—208, and 
Marek, Jakoubek ze Stříbra, 87—104, who also cite older works. F.M. Bartoš, “Betlemská 
kázání Jakoubka ze Stříbra z let 1415-6,” Křesťanská revue 20 (Theologická příloha, 1953): 
53-65 and 114-122, at 54 n. 3 speculates that Jacobellus transferred to Bethlehem his uni- 
versity lectures taught as a bachelor of theology. 
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the first advent epistle (Rom 13:1-13) continuously in ten sermons during the 
first half of Advent 1410, and continued with the Epistle of Jude in the following 
two weeks. In any case, we can assume that Hus delivered some form of oral 
exposition of the Scriptures to the Bethlehem students, though no written 
record of it has survived except for the materials for his ‘Biblical course, which 
will be discussed below. 

In his function as a Bethlehem preacher, Hus was paid an annual salary of 
twenty shocks (sexagena) of grossi, which was the maximum set by John of 
Můhlheim in the foundation charter. Statements from Hus's opponents con- 
firm this amount, but they also mention opulent additional income. The 
Carthusian prior Stephen of Dolany speaks about innumerable donations and 
legacies, and the aforementioned Oswald Reinlein depicts Hus “concealing 
notable sums of groats and florins in a cashbox." These accounts seem to be 
exaggerations, however, for Hus had to borrow money from friends, even for 
his journey to Constance. The income of twenty shocks was eguivalent to a 
common parochial benefice in Prague, though the average was higher than 
this because the richest churches may have brought in sextuple times the rev- 
enue.?? The rivalry with parish priests constituted a permanent danger for the 
Bethlehem Chapel, which had no parish rights but attracted a great number of 
the faithful. Conscious of this tension, which had contributed to the collapse 
of Milí&s Jerusalem, Mühlheim allocated the Philip & James parish ninety 
grossi from the Chapel's income in 1391. In 1403, the agreement between Hus 
and Zeiselmeister raised this sum to a double (three shocks) and assigned the 
parson half of the testamental donations. Despite this prudence, though, 
Prague parsons were among the fiercest opponents of Hus and Bethlehem. 

In 1408 at the latest, public preaching, and especially Hus's Bethlehem 
sermons, became an issue alongside the Wycliffite heresy. Both the synodal 
statutes from that year and the complaints of Prague parsons mentioned 'scan- 
dalous preaching' against the clergy, together with the error of remanence. The 
parsons listed Hus's suspect comments, even indicating the day and hour of 
their proclamation at the Bethlehem Chapel? thus suggesting that the chapel 
had grown to be the main target of the anti-reform clergy. A year later, Arch- 
bishop Zbyněk managed to move Pope Alexander V to issue a bull that ordered 


37 I base these figures upon Václav Vladivoj Tomek, ed., Registra decimarum papalium 
(Prague, 1873), 33-39. The average income of a parish outside Prague was about u shocks. 
See Rostislav Nový, “K sociálnímu postavení farského kléru v Čechách v době předhusitské," 
Sborník historický 9 (1962): 137—192, who at pp. 175—179 came up with a method for calcu- 
lating income based on papal tithes. 

38 | Korespondence, 343-345, No. 166. 
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the incineration of Wyclif's books and forbade preaching outside parish 
churches. Bethlehem chapel was not explicitly mentioned, but it was included 
in the prohibition, despite a previous papal approbation. Commenting on this, 
Stephen of Páleč suggests that the pope suppressed the name of the chapel in 
order to avoid a breach between those who did and did not frequent 
Bethlehem.?? Indeed, by that time the Prague audience was profoundly 
divided. In June of 1410 the bull was proclaimed in convocation of the diocesan 
clergy, and on June 25 of that same year Hus read his and his comrades’ appeal 
to the people beneath his pulpit. The crowd voiced its support by loud accla- 
mation.*° In the following two years, Bethlehem Chapel remained a center for 
Hus’s adherents and a thorn in his opponents’ flesh. After Hus’s aggravated 
excommunication was proclaimed in October 1412, a group of German- 
speaking Old Towners, mostly parishioners of St. Philip & James, attacked 
Bethlehem chapel under arms, but were driven off by people attending Hus’s 
sermon. “Spiteful Germans//ran at Bethlehem//the Sunday of Church 
Dedication//having put on their armors//as if against Jesus,” a popular song 
commented. Soon thereafter, the demolition of the chapel was considered in 
the Old Town council, but eventually only a command was issued that every- 
one should attend their parish church exclusively! 


Preaching in Exile 
Driven by these and other events, and above all due to the imposition of an 
interdict over the city of Prague because of his presence, Hus eventually 
decided to leave town. He did so probably in the last week before Advent 1412.42 
After Christmas he was again back in Prague, and stayed through to Easter with 


39  Seehis De ecclesia in Jan Sedlák, M. Jan Hus, 285*. The bull and its publication are edited 
in Jaroslav Ersil, ed., Acta summorum pontificum res gestas Bohemicas aevi praehussitici et 
hussitici illustrantia 1 (Prague, 1980), No. 419, pp. 277-279, and Polc and Hledíková, Pražské 
synody, 291-301. 

40 Documenta, p. 405. See Pavel Soukup, "Ne verbum Dei in nobis suffocetur...' Kommuni- 
kationstechniken von Predigern des frühen Hussitismus," Bohemia 48 (2008): 54—82, at 54. 

41 Jiří Daňhelka, ed., Husitské písně (Prague, 1952), 133; Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, 
ed. Jiří Daňhelka, M1 HO II (Prague, 1992), 166-167; Konstantin Höfler, ed., Geschichtschreiber 
der husitischen Bewegung in Böhmen, 3 vols (Wien, 1856-1866), vol. 1, 624; Šmahel, Die 
Hussitische Revolution, 882—883. In the same year a complaint was sent to the curia plead- 
ing that the Chapel be demolished “et usgue terram prosternatur" Josef Emler, Jan 
Gebauer, Jaroslav Goll, eds., Fontes rerum Bohemicarum V (Prague, 1893), 575. 

42 Here]! follow the dating of Bohumil Ryba, Betlemské texty (Prague, 1951), 19-20. My discus- 
sion of Hus's country exile and its interruptions follows the evidence gathered in Novotný, 
M. Jan Hus 1/2, 178-354; Šmahel, Die Hussitische Revolution, 884—910. 
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just two breaks, the first during the February synod that was held in the city, 
and the second during the negotiations of the committee appointed by the 
King to settle the religious dispute in the country. It did not take Hus long to 
resume his sermonizing activities, and already on January 6, 1413 he was 
preaching publicly again. His sermon survives in the Bethlehem postil from 
that year, though the manuscript contains mostly sermons by Nicholas of 
Miličín, the second Bethlehem preacher, and Gallus (Havlik), who was proba- 
bly appointed as Hus’s alternate. The foundation charter allowed for an alter- 
nate in case the principal preacher was absent for some good reason.^? Hus's 
comeback did not last long, however. As soon as he mounted the pulpit, the 
anti-Hussite clergy in Prague stopped their services. Hus therefore abstained 
from preaching for the time being, but after his return in late February he 
began once again. In early April he left Prague at the King's request and by 
permission of his listeners, and waited in exile for the result of the talks in the 
committee. The results, however, did not satisfy him, which led him to preach 
under excommunication for the third time, although this time most of the 
people turned out to be more worried about the interdict than Hus had 
expected. Soon after Easter (April 23) 1413 he left Prague, and probably never 
spoke from the Bethlehem chancel again.^* 

With a guilty conscience for having desisted from the principal priestly duty, 
Hus decided to start a preaching campaign in the countryside. Based at Kozí 
Castle in southern Bohemia and later in the nearby town of Sezimovo Ústí, 
he made preaching trips near and far, not only on foot but also on horseback. 
He spoke to people in towns, villages, and castles, but also in fields and even 
under a linden tree in a forest near Kozí. One hostile versified account reports 
on Hus preaching and saying mass in a barn at Kozí, which — if indeed the 
report is accurate — would suggest that Hus's approach to liturgy anticipated 
that of the radical Hussites. In a lecture in the Czech Postil on “Go out into the 
highways and hedges" (Luke 14:23), Hus referred to himself: "Now I preach 
between hedges around the castle called Kozí, in highways to towns and vil- 
lages." Later, he also made several explicit parallels between his activity in exile 


43 Teige, Základy, 797; understandably, the consent of the archbishopric with the Bethlehem 
preacher's absence as postulated in the foundation charter cannot be assumed. Gallus is 
called Hus's vicar or deputy in a vernacular song, see Husitské písné, 134. 

44 The reconstruction is based on the statements in Česká nedělní postila, 221-222 and 253. 
During later, short stays in Prague in June 1413, April 1414, and summer of the same year, 
no preaching is reported. On the postil of Hus's deputies in Ms. Prague, Knihovna 
Národního Muzea, XV F 3, see Novotný, M. Jan Hus 1/2, 231—272; cf. Flajšhans, “Mistr Jan 
podle vlastních slov," 427—428. 
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and Christ’s preaching. Moving from the south to the western-Bohemian castle 
Krakovec, he associated his itinerancy with Jesus’s utterance (Luke 4:43): “To 
other cities also I must preach the kingdom of God." Thus, Hus continued his 
mission in the Krakovec region, attracting large numbers of people and travel- 
ling to towns and villages to give sermons, especially on church anniversaries 
and weddings.*? Dwelling in exile, however, Hus never forgot his Bethlehem 
Chapel. From the countryside and later from Constance, he continued to send 
his regards to friends and supporters who had gathered around Bethlehem.“6 
Prohibited from live preaching, he also composed letter sermons to be read to 
his former audience for Advent and Christmas in 1413 and once more on a later 
date, and his other letters were read publicly, as well.^? Later in the Constance 
prison he even had a dream about certain dangers to Bethlehem and the res- 
cue of the chapel. In one of the last letters, he implored members of the univer- 
sity to maintain Bethlehem and to appoint Gallus as his successor.*8 

On his way to Constance Hus abstained from public proclamation, yet he 
planned to preach at the council itself. "As I have taught nothing in secret, but 
only in public,” he wrote to King Sigismund in September 1414, "so I desire to be 
heard, to be examined, to preach and to reply not privately, but before a public 
audience.” In a hurry before his departure, Hus had prepared three writings 
for the purpose of his trial — or, as he believed, audience — in Constance.?? 
He wanted to address the fathers of the council with the Sermo de pace, a spe- 
cial instance of a conciliar sermon. The speech is based on the words Pax huic 
domui (Matt. 10:12), and explains two kinds of peace, divine and worldly, point- 
ing out the disturbers of the former. In accordance with the tradition of 


45 Sources for this period are Korespondence, 171, No. 63, and 179, No. 69; Česká nedělní postila, 
299 and 379; Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, ed. Jiří Daňhelka, MIHo IV (Prague, 1985), 
312; František Svejkovský, ed., Veršované skladby doby husitské (Prague, 1963), p. 157; 
František Šimek, ed., Staré letopisy české z Vratislavského rukopisu (Prague, 1937), 13. For a 
discussion, see Hilsch, Johannes Hus, 208—221. 

46 Korespondence, 276—279, No. 132; Vladislav T. Kotek, “Husův dopis v annaberské sbírce 
autograft,” Listy filologické 107 (1984): 101-110, at 102. 

47 Korespondence, 180-183, No. 70—71, and 191-192, No. 74 (see ibid., XIV-XV, and Novotný, 
M. Jan Hus 1/2, 324—326). Korespondence, 243—244, No. 109; cf. Howard Kaminsky, A History 
of the Hussite Revolution (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1967), 131, n. 116. 

48 Korespondence, 250, No. 114, and 323, No. 155. It seems that Gallus never became Bethlehem 
rector due to his resistance to Utraquism, and that Jacobellus was already in charge of the 
chapel in 1415. 

49 An autograph draft of these three works has survived, see Molnár, “Pohled do Husovy 
literární dílny,” Listy filologické 82 (1959): 239-246. For the letter to Sigismund, see 
Korespondence, 198, No. 81. 
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sermones ad clerum, it openly denounces the vices of the clergy with long 
guotes from Bernard of Clairvaux, Gregory the Great, and Robert Grosseteste. 
“I preached against the crimes of the clergy and hopefully I shall preach the 
same at the council" Hus commented shortly before his departure from 
Bohemia, in response to an accusation that he offended the clergy in his ser- 
mons.9? At an early stage of his Constance sojourn, Hus claimed that his oppo- 
nents were afraid of his public response and his preaching, and he expected 
that he would be allowed to preach publicly after Sigismund's arrival. As late as 
January 4, 1415, he still cherished some hope that he would be allowed to deliver 
his sermon.?! Yet he was never granted this possibility. 


II Postils and Sermons 


The tension between the written record of a sermon and its supposed but 
ultimately irretrievable oral delivery is inherent in the study of medieval 
preaching.“* The hopes of finding in Hus's sermons reverberations of their 
vivid performance at Bethlehem Chapel soon faded away in the course of the 
editorial processing of his postils.5? The preserved sermons to the people are in 
one way or another literary works, and have only indirect (if any) connection 
to the actual oral performance. The situation is much easier in the case of the 
Latin sermons to the clergy. Synodal and academic sermons are fully developed 
speeches ready for delivery, hence we can assume that they were pronounced 
more or less as they are read in manuscripts, including verses, quotes, and 
bibliographic citations.5+ All Prague university sermons were structured as 


50 Documenta, 166. Sermo de pace has been edited as Jan Hus, Sermo de pace. Řeč o míru, ed. 
František M. Dobiáš and Amedeo Molnár (Prague, 1963, ?1995); see also iidem, eds., 
Husova výzbroj do Kostnice (Prague, 1965). 

51 Korespondence, 220, No. 97 and 239-240, No. 106. 

52 Beverly Mayne Kienzle, "Medieval Sermons and Their Performance: Theory and Record," 
in Preacher, Sermon and Audience in the Middle Ages, ed. Carolyn Muessig (Leiden — 
Boston and Kóln, 2002), 89-124. 

53 The term ‘postil’ is used in Hussite scholarship (including this chapter) as synonymous 
with ‘sermon cycle. It must not be confused with the great exegetical postils of the thir- 
teenth century, or with the technique of postillatio used in collections of linear commen- 
taries on the gospel. For the use of the term, see Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the 
Middle Ages (Oxford, 71952), 270; Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections, 356—358, as opposed to 
Bartoš, Dvě studie, 3. 

54  Vidmanova, “Hus als Prediger" 67. An average university sermon by Hus counts some 
3000 words, while his synodal sermons consist of 8000 words each; they could be 
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thematic sermons with divisions, which usually included subdivisions, 
protheme, the angelic salutation, and other typical elements as well. The use 
and creation of artes praedicandi in Prague have not yet been sufficiently 
researched, but the extant sermons clearly follow the general rhetorical rules 
of the period. It can be noted, however, that Hus stuck to the rules of homiletics 
less than many of his colleagues. In his most elaborate speeches, the rhetorical 
force does not consist in respecting closely the guidelines of the ars. His 
Confirmate corda vestra, pronounced during his period as rector, appeals to the 
reader through the cursus, a number of inserted verses, and through a vivid 
evocation of great Prague scholars of the past (Hus mentions Nicholas Biceps, 
Adalbert Rankonis, John or Jenek of Prague, Nicholas of Rakovnik, Nicholas of 
Litomyšl, Stephen of Kolín, and John Stékna).55 If Hus's sermons to the clergy 
broadly respected the genre of the thematic sermon, in popular preaching he 
enjoyed more liberty. His vernacular sermons expound the entire pericope, 
thus following the model of the patristic homily. In particular, his Czech 
sermons for saints’ feasts proceed verse by verse, as Hus appended to each of 
them a paragraph from one of the Church Fathers. In his Latin postils, Hus 
usually divided the theme into two, three, or four parts, but he did not design 
the entire text according to the principles of the thematic sermon. In some 
cases, he even went on to expound the rest of the pericope after the division 
and exposition of the heading. Thus, rather than completely rejecting the 
‘modern’ preaching style and returning to the homily out of reverence for the 
Scripture, Hus chose a flexible model that would best meet the particularities 
of the given topic and the actual needs of his (prospective) audience. 

The majority of Hus's preaching material represents what Anežka 
Vidmanova has labelled ‘book postils’: by the end of a liturgical year Hus col- 
lected his drafts and edited them into a collection of sermons, which he typi- 
cally made available to interested preachers, his pupils, and his followers.5$ 


pronounced within a time span of 30 to go minutes. The editor of Hus's Czech sermons for 
saints’ feasts ponders the possibility that they were also preached in the same form as 
they are written, see Mistr Jan Hus, Česká sváteční kázání, ed. Jiří Daňhelka, MIHO III 
(Prague, 1995), 18. 

55 Anežka Vidmanová, “Kursy v Husovych rektorskych projevech z r. 1409 a jejich význam 
pro konstituci textu," Husitský Tábor 13 (2002): 81-95. In Iohannes Hus, Positiones, 230, 
Vidmanová pointed out the symbiosis in one manuscript of academic sermons and the 
Ars sermocinandi by Thomas of Todi. 

56 Anežka Vidmanová, “Autoritäten und Wiclif in Hussens homiletischen Schriften," in 
Antiqui und moderni. Traditionsbewufitsein und  Fortschrittsbewufstsein im späten 
Mittelalter, ed. Albert Zimmermann (Berlin-New York, 1974), 383-393, at 384—386. In the 
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The earliest of these postils are the Puncta, the first part of which fits into the 
winter of 1400/01 and the second part into the year 1403.57 The sermons from 
the liturgical year 1404/05 bear the title Collecta Ad te levavi. In the course of 
editing, Hus left out almost all topical allusions, except for a few references to 
the miraculous Holy Blood of Wilsnack and to the incipient persecution of his 
preaching.5® The Puncta have been preserved in eight manuscripts and the 
Collecta in nine manuscripts plus some excerpts, all of which attests to a con- 
siderable circulation. Earlier scholars assumed quite the contrary for the 
“Adumbrated Postil," and mistook it for Hus's personal handbook. But the dis- 
covery of a second manuscript and a close examination by its modern editor 
have revealed that the origin of the Adumbrata was the same as that of other 
‘book postils, namely, that by the end of the year 1412, Hus gathered his ser- 
mons from the previous Church year and edited them for the use of priests. He 
also provided numerous instructions for the reader, indicating the way to 
preach the given material “according to the exigency of the audience."59 

The Adumbrata is Hus’s last Latin postil, and in it he exploited a number of 
his previous works. The same is also true of the Czech Sunday Postil. Hus wrote 
the latter while he was in exile (completing it on October 27, 1413), where he 
apparently had little else besides his own writings at his disposal by way of 
books.® There is an unusually large number of references to contemporary 
events in both of his last homiletic works, perhaps serving as compensation for 
the author, who was deprived of live preaching at that moment. The Czech 
Postil is an explicitly literary work, a ‘preaching in an armchair, for Hus states 
in his prologue: “It is my intention to expound the reading as simply as I can 
and make it easily comprehensible, though not in the same manner in which 
Ido preach.” Nevertheless, there is still a certain similarity between the Czech 
Postil and the Bethlehem performances. We notice a fervor that compels the 
author to be engrossed in expounding his favorite topics, which we surely can 
suppose had seized him in the pulpit as well. Expounding the Gospel for the 


following overview I mention only the most recent titles concerning the given work; older 
studies as well as manuscript copies are cited in Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis. 

57 Sedlák, “Husův vývoj dle jeho postil,” 395-399; idem, M. Jan Hus, 83-88; Vidmanová, 
“Hus als Prediger,” 66 and 73. The work is unpublished. 

58 Anežka Schmidtová, ed., Magistri Iohannis Hus Sermones de tempore qui Collecta dicun- 
tur, MIHO VII (Prague, 1959), 6. 

59 Postilla Adumbrata, 6-8. 

60 X Anežka Vidmanová, “Kdy, kde a jak psal Hus českou Postillu,” Listy filologické 112 (1989): 
144-158. 

61 Česká nedělní postila, 60. For the term ‘prédication dans un fauteuil? see Michel Zink, 
La prédication en langue Romane avant 1300 (Paris, 1976), 478. 
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first Sunday after Easter, for example, Hus had to deal with the story of how the 
resurrected Jesus appeared to the apostles and bestowed on them the power to 
forgive sins, along with the story of Thomas’s incredulity (John 20:19—31). He 
started with a brief historical exposition, but switched quickly to the topic of 
forgiving sins. He spent more than two thirds of the sermon (two hundred lines 
in the edition) criticizing the adulterous and greedy clergy for arrogating divine 
rights, and only by the end of the sermon did he finally get to talking briefly 
about Thomas, miracles, and faith. “I should say something more here,” Hus 
concluded, “(...) but I must halt now and leave the rest for another lecture, for 
I delayed.”®? 

Another group of Hus’s homiletic works has been classified as a ‘biblical 
course.’ Four of his works cover the whole liturgical year: the Lectionarium 
bipartitum (in older literature called Postilla de tempore) contains the temporal 
cycle, the Latin sermons for saints’ feasts cover the sanctorale, and the 
Quadragesimale presents sermons for Lent. To complete the collection, Hus 
reworked an existing exposition of Christ’s Passion into a text called Passio 
domini nostri Iesu Christi.8 All works are composed in a uniform way. They start 
with a division of the theme, next they gloss the entire pericope, and they close 
by heaping up pertinent authorities. Anezka Vidmanova supposed that all four 
of these writings originated in Hus's teaching activity as a bachelor of theology, 
from which time we also have his exegetical works on the general epistles and 
Psalms. The Passio could therefore be dated to 1404-1406, and the Lectionary 
to 1406-1407; the dating of the “Lent collection” (1410) is in need of revision, as 
is the dating of the “Sermons on the Saints" (14071408?).9* The texts did not 
undergo an authorial redaction, but they circulated among Hus’s university 
listeners. Nineteen manuscripts of the Lectionary have survived (including 
fragments), as well as thirty manuscripts of Sermones de sanctis, nineteen 
of the Quadragesimale, and twenty-two of the Passio. The students living in 
colleges attached to Bethlehem Chapel, themselves future preachers, were 


62 Česká nedělní postila, 206—214. 

63 Anežka Vidmanová-Schmidtová, ed., Magistri Iohannis Hus Leccionarium bipartitum. 
Pars hiemalis, MIHO IX (Prague, 1988); Václav Flajšhans, ed., Sermones de sanctis, HOO 3 
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probably the recipients of these works: they presumably attended Hus's lec- 
tures, and they borrowed, copied, and reworked his drafts. The ‘biblical course’ 
contains rough material that every preacher first had to recast as a sermon. 
Hence, we need not give up on all links to Hus’s own preaching, for if he con- 
sidered the materials useful for other preachers, there is no reason why he 
would not have used them himself, as well. 

Even if we can never be sure about what Hus actually said in the pulpit, we 
can learn from his postils a good deal about what he is likely to have said. The 
main trouble is that he certainly said much more than is preserved in writing: 
almost none of his statements found in the accusations, even if Hus attested to 
their fidelity, can be spotted in his postil.6> In the Sermones in Bethlehem we 
have an intriguing document that paradoxically takes take us closer to Hus's 
performance, as it is further removed from Hus's direct authorship. The two 
surviving manuscripts (M and K) represent different versions of sermons given 
by Jan Hus in Bethlehem Chapel, in the Church year 1410—141.8 Although cer- 
tainly not every detail has been clarified yet, scholars seem to agree that these 
versions were created by two of Hus's pupils. These pupils probably used Hus's 
drafts, but edited their own versions after the actual delivery. Flaj$hans's thesis 
that the “Bethlehem Sermons" are revised reportationes has not found 
a very positive echo in the subsequent scholarship, but this hesitancy seems 
to me unsubstantiated in the light of a recent study into the reportationes. 
The study shows that scribes of extant versions supplemented Hus's materi- 
als with their own accounts, recorded during the performance and subse- 
quently altered according to their personal preferences. The possibility has 
been raised that Hus himself could be the author of M, which is closer to 
the supposed original, but it seems to be rather unlikely.9? In any case, the 


65 © Vidmanová, “Hus als Prediger, 67; for statements found in postils, see Sedlák, M. Jan Hus, 
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Sermones in Bethlehem, with their intertextual links and an open textual tradi- 
tion, provide insight into the complex situation that sermon study has to 
cope with: the author, editor, listener, reader, and user could all contribute 
to the process in which the word became letter and vice versa on several 
occasions.®8 


All Soul's Preaching, 1411: A Case Study 

Let us take a single but revealing example of this intricate tradition, namely, 
Hus's preaching on All Souls' Day of 141. The sermon, Dixit Martha ad Iesum, 
dealt with funerals, suffragia mortuorum, and consequently with the conten- 
tious question of purgatory. It belongs to Hus's most seminal homiletic works, 
was received with great enthusiasm, and survives in twelve manuscripts. 
Nicholas of Dresden excerpted the sermon in 1415 in his treatise "On purga- 
tory,” and in 1436 Nicholas of Pelhřimov, Peter Payne, and John Rokycana 
each quoted the sermon in a Prague-Tábor debate on the same issue.5? 
Dixit Martha is a full-text Latin sermon and has been edited along with aca- 
demic speeches, but its manuscript headings indicate that it was 'preached 
to the people’ in Bethlehem, and even in the vernacular.”° It has been the 
subject of a number of studies, which have examined its doctrine, sources, 
and reception." Nevertheless, its nature and the occasion of its delivery 
continued to puzzle historians, until Bohumil Ryba re-dated the November 
part of the Sermones in Bethlehem to 141. In his interpretation, Dixit Martha 
is a literary revision of Bethlehem sermons nos. 3 and 4 from November 2, 1411, 
and as such it shows how Hus edited his sermons when he aimed for a wider 
diffusion.7? 


68 Cf. Soukup, “Ne verbum Dei,” at 65-71. 
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Juxtaposing the two manuscripts of Sermones in Bethlehem”? confirms that 
they probably stem from the listeners’ reportationes, but were revised after- 
wards. In codex M, the first piece is marked with In die animarum sermo and 
the second with Facto prandio in die animarum. Indeed, at the beginning of the 
second sermon, the preacher asks those of his audience who attended the 
morning sermon to think back to his previous exposition. The other manu- 
script (K), however, omits this introduction and records both sermons without 
a break, as if they comprised a single text. Nonetheless, both manuscripts ren- 
der sermons of roughly the same content. Although K has some excurses that 
are missing in M, both versions accord in their overall message as well as in 
their structure, main authorities, and their interpretation. And yet, the word- 
ing differs in the major part of the sermon. This gives the strong impression 
that the author of each version reproduced Hus's sermon on the basis of notes 
taken during the performance, with the help of his own memory and creativity, 
and possibly with access to a personal library. In some places, however, espe- 
cially in lines providing the sermon’s framework and in some key quotations, 
the wording is almost exactly the same. Although we know that medieval 
reportatores were able to record a speech with a high degree of accuracy, it is 
not likely that two of them would put down a phrase in the exact same words 
when translating on the spot from Czech to Latin. It is also known, though, that 
reportatores not only shared their notes but also borrowed the speaker’s mate- 
rials."* This seems to be the case with the “Bethlehem Sermons,” where it is 
likely that the scribes of the two versions reworked their notes while making 
use of Hus's draft. 

This assumption is supported by the fact that some of the passages where 
the two manuscripts are closest to each other are also found in Dixit Martha. 
Obviously, Hus himself also revised his draft, producing a full-text sermon 
intended to be read rather than preached. Just over one tenth of the edited ver- 
sion is taken from the pronounced All Souls sermons. Though the main topic 
remained the same, Hus surprisingly decided to change the thema from the 
epistle Nolumus vos ignorare de dormientibus (I Thess. 4:13-18) to Dixit Martha 
ad Iesum (John 11:21-27). In both cases, the whole pericope is successively, 
briefly, and intelligibly expounded, thus forming an introduction to 
the sermon. Only then is the actual subject — the intercession for the 
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dead — discussed. Here, Hus drew upon his university lecture on the Sentences, 
from where he had taken some guotations. When working on the text for pub- 
lication, he took on an additional source: the sermons of John Wyclif. The initial 
part of Dixit Martha (pp. 157-162) relies on Wyclif's sermon with the same title 
(hence the change of the thema) and on another of Wyclif’s sermons, Omne 
quod dat mihi pater."5 The adaptation transformed the sermon into a scholarly 
statement on a controversial theological topic, and it was understood and used 
as such in the following years and decades. In the body of the sermon, Hus also 
incorporated extracts from his Bethlehem preaching (pp. 163-166). Further- 
more, in the edited version he added in more authorities, whereas he omitted 
some persuasive examples contained in the popular sermon (such as the ques- 
tion of whether a rich man whose family paid for many masses would enjoy 
more benefits after death than a pauper with the same spiritual merits).” 

As both reportatores revised their accounts, it is difficult to track the precise 
words that Hus preached. Illustrative stories from Gregory’s Dialogues, which 
may have fulfilled the function of exempla, are found only in Dixit Martha 
(pp. 169-172). Similarly, some rhetorical ornaments that were likely intended to 
keep the audience involved have only been preserved in the ‘published’ ser- 
mon. In the introduction, nine reiterations of the anaphora ‘Behold’ (Aspice) 
occur, followed by the rhetorical question ‘Wherefore?’ (Ad quid), which is 
repeated five times (pp. 159-160).”” On the other hand, something of the 
learned apparatus (such as suppositiones accompanying the sermon's division) 
is also present in the Bethlehem sermons. Thus, the texts are marked by an 
inherent tension between Latin writing and vernacular delivery, and between 
clerical education and popular instruction. In the case of Dixit Martha, the 
author is explicit about the presumed audience. Although the nucleus of the 
sermon was originally preached to the laity, in the elaborate text Hus also 
addressed the clergy several times. His nos sacerdotes' does not refer to a cleri- 
cal audience, but to clerical readers. Hence, priests should learn from his writ- 
ing and then ‘annunciare populo' — announce the recognized truths to the 
people (p. 170). For after all, preaching to the Church militant would help the 
dead more than thirty requiem masses (p. 169). 


Sources of Hus's Sermons 
According to the well-known definition formulated by Alain of Lille, preaching 
was a public religious instruction “based on a line of reasoning and coming out 


75 Johann Loserth, ed., Johannis Wyclif Sermones IV (London, 1890), 11-24 and 89-95. 
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of a spring of authorities (ex rationum semita et auctoritatum fonte proveni- 
ens)."? Jan Hus proceeded in no other way when constructing his sermons, 
basing them on authorities drawn from the Bible and from theological litera- 
ture. Three quarters of the quotations in his edited sermon collections come 
from the Scriptures. The majority of the remaining quotes are patristic (with 
his favorite authors being Augustine and Gregory the Great, followed by John 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and Bede), while the rest come from medieval authors 
and handbooks (prominent among them Bernard and various Glosses); only a 
very small number of authorities (around 1.596) are drawn from classical antiq- 
uity. Interestingly, Hus's academic sermons and popular preaching in both 
Latin and the vernacular do not differ significantly from each other in the 
structure of the quoted sources. Only his "Czech Postil,” clearly a literary work, 
cites slightly more non-biblical material than his other sermons (one third), 
with an above-average proportion of patristic quotations, especially from 
Gregory the Great. Accordingly, Hus appears to have been in perfect harmony 
with contemporary practice in terms of using sources. Larissa Taylor's research, 
for example, has revealed the same proportion of biblical and non-biblical 
quotations (3:1) in sermons from France before the Reformation.7? 

However, if we compare Hus's sermons with the Quadragesimale Admon- 
tense, a sermon collection probably composed ca. 1393 by Hus's rival, the 
Prague preacher Johlín of Vodňany, we get an image of quite divergent preach- 
ing styles. In Johlín's sermons, the non-biblical citations amount to almost half 
of the total number, with a large portion of them coming from classical and 
especially medieval sources.9? The main difference, however, consists in their 
divergent uses of narrative material. Whereas Johlín's preaching was full of 
graphic explanations, stories, and exempla, Hus seems to have been much 
more cautious about their use. In his early sermons he still quoted quite a large 
number of miraculous, instructive, or amusing stories, as well as comparisons 
taken from bestiaries, but later he changed his position and expressed himself 
against superfluous story-telling and worldly, pandering anecdotes (‘poeses aut 
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fabule’).®! By doing so, he was also condemning the preaching practices consid- 
ered typical for the mendicants, opting instead — in accordance with both 
Wyclif and the earlier Czech reformists — for a simple homiletic style focused 
on the Gospel's message.?? After all, Hussite preaching often dealt with matters 
so topical that using fiction for keeping the audience involved could rightly be 
considered superfluous.®? Indeed, in the Czech Postil, the function of exempla 
is taken over by references to contemporary events, thus marking a turn in 
Hus's cause.84 However, in his preaching practice (and more so than his suc- 
cessor Jacobellus, for instance), Hus kept on using expressive language, verses, 
and narratives where he considered them useful and edifying. Hence, in one 
popular sermon he guoted a line from an Old-Czech courtly poem, while his 
sermons to the clergy were embellished with Latin hexameters, and exempla 
can be found in the records of his Bethlehem preaching. Sermons on saints' 
days offered a special opportunity for introducing narratives, and Hus drew 
upon Jacobus de Voragine's “Golden Legend" for composing whole sermons.95 

Compiling entire sermons from one or a few sources was a common prac- 
tice in Hus's time. In the case of approved authorities, such as the homilies for 
a given feast by John Chrysostom and Origen, Hus introduced every borrowed 
paragraph with its author's name.96 In the case of recent or contested authors, 
however, he chose to quote them silently. These included preaching aids and 
models, which were largely concealed but were important sources for Hus. In 
his Adumbrata, Lectionarium, and other collections, Hus copied whole para- 
graphs from an author whom he called on occasion William or Parisiensis. 
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Jiří Kejř and Anežka Vidmanová have identified Parisiensis as the author of 
sermons that were edited in the seventeenth century and attributed errone- 
ously to William of Auvergne, whereas in fact, they were composed by William 
Peyrault, or Peraldus.®” In terms of textual dependence, Peraldus's influence on 
Hus's preaching is nearly as significant as that of Wyclif. No doubt, further evi- 
dence for the use of thirteenth-century preaching aids, model sermons, alpha- 
betical distinctiones, florilegia, and so on in Hus and his Bohemian 
contemporaries will eventually be discovered. We do know, though, that the 
sermon's framework and ready blocks of text were often borrowed from hand- 
books, as were short proverbial sentences, and we must assume the common 
use of florilegia in Prague.®* Early in his career, Hus himself composed a 
preaching aid, which was a collection of pericopes de sanctis.9? Furthermore, 
once he had compiled an exposition on a certain topic, he would often reuse it 
in his later collections. His own works thus became a mine of patristic and 
other quotations.?? Where Hus was not satisfied with the patristic citations 
contained in his main source, he often furnished it with additional quotes. This 
was especially the case with John Wyclif, from whose work Hus sometimes 
copied almost entire sermons. Wyclif's influence on Hus increased gradually, 
from just the Sermones super epistolas being quoted in Collecta, the Sermones 
super evangelia then being used in Lectionarium, and finally the Opus evangeli- 
cum being copied in some sermons de sanctis. In Anežka Vidmanová's view, 
Wyclif was transformed from author to authority in 1407, when Hus began to 
quote him openly, mentioning his full name. In the Postilla adumbrata Hus 
quoted Wyclif demonstratively among other authorities, to underscore that 
Wycliffite teachings were perfectly orthodox.?! It was more than clear at this 
stage that preaching Wycliffite doctrines would lead him to the point from 
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where there was no way back if he wanted to remain faithful to his understand- 
ing of the preacher's office. 


III Influence 


During the ten years of his activity at Bethlehem Chapel, Hus became the most 
influential of the Prague reformist preachers. We can infer this especially from 
the fact that he was able to gather a number of followers who would support 
him in his struggles and legal processes, take part in street demonstrations, and 
guard his memory after his death. However, evidence for the immediate impact 
of Hus's sermons is scarce when compared to the number of listeners they 
must have attracted and influenced. The capacity of Bethlehem Chapel has 
been estimated at three thousand visitors,9* which represented roughly a tenth 
of Prague's population. The number of people Jan Hus was able to address at 
once exceeded what other preachers could do at any other church in the city. 
Only a few of those visitors are known by name, though. Several people are 
mentioned in Hus's letters from exile, as well as from Constance, including the 
Old-Town citizen Lidhéř, the vice-scribe of the Kingdom Maurice Kačer, and 
lord Henry Škopek of Dubá. The staunch group of Bethlehem sermon-goers 
also included pious women living in houses near the chapel, many of them of 
noble origin. One such woman was Miss Agnes of Štítné (daughter of the well- 
known spiritual writer Thomas of Štítné), who lived very close to Bethlehem, 
in a common household with other women; in 1414, a group of women settled 
in the same house, including three of Henry's sisters: Margaret, Katherine, and 
Elisabeth of Dubá. Miss Petra of Říčany also maintained a nearby house of 
common life, where a certain Dorothy (Důra) called ‘of Bethlehem’ was a 
member. Both Dorothy and Margaret of Dubá were mentioned in Hus's letters, 
as were Katherine, called ‘Hus, and Katherine, widow of Ješek Bohdal, who 
also lived next to Bethlehem. The letters also recorded the names of Hus's fam- 
uli, George (Jiřík) and Plebanus, as well as several more of his most faithful 
followers.9? It can be safely assumed that students living in the Nazareth and 
Lithuanian Colleges attended sermons in the Chapel, as did a number of stu- 
dents and masters subscribing to the academic reform circle. The majority of 
the audience, however, must have consisted of lay people from the Prague 
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towns, and it is only incidentally that we know the names of three junior crafts- 
men, who were executed during the indulgence riots of 1412.94 Two letters from 
Queen Sophia imply that she also attended sermons at Bethlehem, but the 
authenticity of these letters, along with that of a group of other letters written 
in defense of Hus, has been challenged, so it may be that the queen’s visit is just 
the fiction of a student in a rhetoric class. In a letter by the lords Lacek and 
Peter of Kravaře, which also forms part of this dubious group, Bethlehem 
Chapel is described as “having no peer as far as accessibility of the word of God 
is concerned, not a monastery nor a parish church, and being able to accom- 
modate several thousands of people."95 

The only attendees we can identify with certainty are those who gave testi- 
mony against Hus in his legal process.9® When answering to the articles drawn 
up from these depositions, Hus partly admitted that he had preached some- 
thing along the lines of what they accused him of saying, and partly corrected 
the sense given to the articles. Among the witnesses there was one woman, but 
the majority were priests: the former Bethlehem rector Protiva, Hus’s colleague 
and opponent Andrew of Brod, and the preachers John Peklo of St. Gilles, 
Beneš of Prague Castle, and Paul of St. Castullus. Protiva and perhaps others 
had listened to Hus’s preaching disguised with hoods, and brought his excep- 
tionable statements directly to the archbishop’s curia, as Hus himself once 
remarked openly when he noticed a spy among his audience.%” From the depo- 
sition against Hus we can also learn a good deal about the reactions of his audi- 
ence. Not only did Hus preach, talk, and sing, but he also skillfully communicated 
with his listeners and encouraged them to join his political battle. The response 
to Hus’s publication of his appeal against the papal bull from 1410 has been 
quoted above. A similar scene must have taken place in 1413, when Hus asked 
his followers for permission to leave the town again and go into exile. “By con- 
sent of the people given during my preaching I withdraw again,” he wrote 
explicitly.?? Sometimes, Hus could rely on the assistance of his friend Jerome 
of Prague, who also knew how to turn a sermon into a stirring performance. 
One of the accusations against Hus thus referred to Jerome as well, claiming: 
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“And in Bethlehem Chapel, during a sermon of Jan Hus, he poked his head out 
of a window and maligned gravely the late lord Zbyněk before a great multi- 
tude of people, and roused the people against him."?? In 1409, one of Hus's 
sermons excited the people to such an extent that they actually proceeded to 
the archbishop's yard to hold a demonstration.!00 

Following a sequence of events, the relationship between Jan Hus and Arch- 
bishop Zbynék quickly turned cold, and the times when the prelate had 
appointed Hus as a synodal preacher were in the distant past. In 1408, a synod 
banned the teaching of Wyclif's doctrine on remanence and preaching against 
the clerical state. Soon after, the Prague clergy accused Hus at the archbishop- 
ric of breaking these two statutes. The preacher replied with a letter to the 
archbishop and with a small treatise, De arguendo clero, in which he defended 
the right — and even the duty — to denounce false and corrupt priests. 
Accordingly, he did not feel guilty for breaking the synodal statute that prohib- 
ited excessive preaching against the clergy, as he did not consider his sermons 
excessive at all, and maintained that criticizing wicked ministers was the genu- 
ine duty of preachers, ordered and exemplified by Jesus Christ himself.!?! The 
controversy culminated in the papal prohibition of preaching in chapels and 
the provision to burn Wyclif's books. From its publication in Prague in 1410 on, 
the papal bull became a matter of constant complaint in Hus's writings. For 
him, the two topics it addressed were inextricably linked: the burning of 
Wyclif's books, which contained or expounded divine truth, was no less inad- 
missible than forbidding priests to disseminate the same truth to the faithful. 
In 1412 he defended six Wycliffite articles in a public disputation, picking pre- 
cisely those articles concerning preaching under excommunication (to which 
he conceded) and the necessity of papal or episcopal authorization for preach- 
ing (which he denied).102 
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In a correspondence controversy in 1413 Hus stated: “It is only because of my 
assaults on the crimes committed by the clergy that I suffer from persecution 
and excommunication" His opponents, Andrew of Brod and Beneš of 
Ostroměř, voiced their conviction that it was not his preaching, but rather 
Hus's adherence to Wyclif's thoughts that was the heart of the matter.!?? But 
earlier the same year, John the Iron, bishop of Litomyšl, expressed clearly 
where the hierarchy saw the real danger: 


The controversy of the university schools would never have scattered the 
signs of infamy among the people, had the popular preaching not publi- 
cized the controversial opinions. (...) Therefore I advise that Hus with his 
accomplices should be kept away from Bethlehem lest he should preach 
like a wolf.104 


Using the tone of contrition that was typical for his mature works, Hus said in 
his Czech Exposition of the Decalogue that he used to be afraid of voicing criti- 
cism publicly, but that now he has gained courage to speak against everyone 
who acted against Jesus Christ's law.!95 Indeed, the transmission of Wycliffism 
to the laity through preaching was crucial for Hus's circle when they wanted to 
succeed. The distance between anti-clerical preaching and Wycliffite heresy 
was by no means as great as Hus, Andrew, and Beneš had suggested. Wycliffite 
thoughts, together with a domestic reform tradition, fuelled Hus's criticism of 
the churchmen, but without becoming accessible to people outside of aca- 
demia, Wycliffism would never have produced the effect that it had in Bohemia. 
Given the nature of his sermon cycles, it is only natural that they appear to be 
pastoral speeches with a high degree of orthodoxy,!?6 and we do not necessar- 
ily downplay Hus's pastoral concerns when we point out the evidence for more 
radical statements made in his live sermons. Hus denied that he taught errors 
such as remanence or a radical form of Donatism, but even from the articles he 
admitted it is clear that he not only castigated the clergy before lay people but 
also made them aware of Wyclif and his teachings. It is well known that he had 
once stated that he wanted his soul to be where the soul of Wyclif was, and on 
another occasion he said from the pulpit that he would not give up the 'truths' 
he had learnt from Wyclif, even for a chapel full of gold.107 
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Hus's Preaching Legacy 

From the few indications provided above, it should have become clear that 
Hus's pastoral commitments were central for his self-image and guided him 
through the turbulences of his life. Following a sentence from Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, Hus considered it the duty of every priest to announce to the laity 
the truth he learnt from God, just as every lay person was obliged to defend the 
truth that he or she heard from the priest.!08 Moreover, Hus listed preaching 
among the five principal duties of a priest.!?? In a letter from Constance to one 
of his young followers, probably Gallus, Hus set out his understanding of the 
basic features of a good preacher. He admonished the young man to live a 
pious and saintly life, to threaten the wicked with eternal punishment and 
encourage the good with the hope for eternal joy, to preach briefly but assidu- 
ously (especially against luxury), and to avoid taverns and fornication.!!? Hus's 
conception of the preacher's office owed much to the tradition at the 
Bethlehem Chapel. The appeal of 1410, phrased probably by Hus's lawyer, John 
of Jesenice, even quoted the Bethlehem foundation charter. In his letter from 
June 10, 1415, Hus beseeched the people of Prague to look after Bethlehem and 
the preaching therein, and he claimed that the chapel made the devil particu- 
larly angry because it destroys his kingdom. Persecution only increased the 
significance of preaching in Hus's eyes, and in a letter to the supreme court 
from December 1412 he declared that abstinence from preaching, even one 
imposed by the bishop or pope, threatened his salvation.!! In the turbulent 
final phase of his career, Hus deferred more and more to Christ's example. In 
1409, he answered the accusations that he seduced people and incited them 
against the clergy by referencing the crowds gathered around and exhorted by 
Jesus Christ. In his country exile, he adopted the Christ-like style of itinerant 
preaching and remarked that he would like to speak even from a boat, if 
possible.” 

To conclude this brief overview we raise a final question, namely, what was 
Jan Hus's position among reform preachers in Bohemia, in the period ca. 1360- 
1470? Two famous revival preachers from the 1360s and 1370s, Milíč of Kroměříž 
and Conrad Waldhauser, are described by historians as forerunners of Hus. 
Even if we reject the teleological view of the history of reformation in Bohemia, 
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the affinities between both of these figures and Hus in terms of preaching can- 
not be denied. Waldhauser and Milíč introduced a style of performance aimed 
at winning the audience over and prompting them to action if necessary. 
Moreover, Milíč and Matthias of Janov developed a theory that ascribed a key 
role to preachers in the practice of the true Church and in the Church's escha- 
tological struggle with the powers of the Antichrist. In this respect, the claim 
can be made that Hus continued the tradition of the Bohemian reform move- 
ment.! He built on the increasing interest in sermons, which began to develop 
in earnest in the second half of the fourteenth century, and his own career 
marked a substantial advance in terms of popular response and the politi- 
cal relevance of the preacher's agenda. What was the legacy, though, that 
he bequeathed to subsequent preachers? It is difficult to say whether Hus 
is responsible for establishing a preachers' school, but he certainly cared for 
the education of future preachers gathered around Bethlehem Chapel, though 
his untimely death interrupted these efforts. His collaborators at Bethlehem 
disappeared from the scene shortly after their master's demise, and Hus's 
friend and successor, Jacobellus, despite his devotion to the Master, repre- 
sented a slightly different preaching style, focusing more on doctrine than 
on rhetoric. Subsequent notable preachers in Prague, such as the Bethlehem 
rector Wenceslas of Dráchov or the Utraquist Archbishop John Rokycana, 
continued in the Jacobellian tradition, as far as we can judge from surviving 
postils.!4 

All Hussites, including the radical preachers in Prague and in the country 
who took over the leadership of the movement shortly before 1420, professed 
their affiliation to Jan Hus's heritage. But even though the radical Tábor preach- 
ers could refer to Hus's countryside campaign as a model for their own 
preaching practices, the doctrines they disseminated were to a large extent 
autonomous developments of certain of Jacobellus's ideas.!5 Thus, the most 
tangible impact of Hus's sermons can be found in manuscripts compiled 
before or not long after his death. Preachers such as the Augustinian canon 
Wenceslas Pašek or Hussite parson Nicholas Mníšek drew heavily upon Hus's 
sermon cycles when compiling their own handbooks. Some anonymous col- 
lections such as the Reportata, the postil Prepara, or the manuscript Brno, 
Moravská zemská knihovna, Mk 84, also depend largely on excerpts from Hus's 
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postils.16 The author of the Dicta de tempore also used Hus's sermons, but he 
combined them with the Postilla studentium of Conrad Waldhauser.!" We can 
only suppose that with these manuscripts, Hus's way of preaching survived 
and continued. His was a fascinating and efficient — but not a theatrical — style, 
focused on the Word of God at the expense of illustrative stories or even mira- 
cles. This was, after all, in accord with a strong current in fifteenth-century 
preaching.!? But most importantly, Hus survived as a symbol, a martyr of the 
Bohemian Utraquist Church. This is obvious from the reverence conveyed in 
sermons for the feast of Saint Jan Hus, as well as from the piety with which his 
writings, including his homiletic works, were copied.!? Throughout the fif- 
teenth century and beyond, Hus remained an integral figure and a symbol of 
the religious reform movement in Bohemia — a movement that would never 
have existed without Jan Hus the preacher.!2° 
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The Sentences Commentary of Jan Hus 
Stephen E. Lahey 


The Inceptio — Sentences I: On God's Knowledge and Augustinianism — Sentences II 
and III: The Christian Moral life — Sentences IV: Eucharist and Heresy — Conclusion 


In medieval universities, established custom demanded that candidates for 
the Doctoral degree in Sacred Theology complete an extended commentary 
on Peter Lombard's Sentences. As a result, the study of later medieval theology 
required familiarity with the development of the Sentences commentary tradi- 
tion, and hence in most cases, the Sentences commentary served as the nucleus 
of a theologian’s position. Therefore, scholars wanting to trace the develop- 
ment of a theologian’s thinking generally take the Sentences commentary as a 
reliable starting point, while those interested in exploring the development of 
a particular problem in a given university can likewise rely on the Sentences 
commentaries of a set of theologians as representative of the base for formal 
disputations, quodlibets, and other venues in which the problem was addressed. 
The past several decades have witnessed a real blossoming in the scholarship 
of Sentences commentaries; Marcia Colish’s 1994 study of Peter Lombard has 
provided a notable introduction to the logic and content of Lombard's thought, 
while Philipp W. Rosemann's research has provided scholars with very useful 
contextual introductions to the Sentences tradition. Brill has recently pub- 
lished two collections of essays on the commentaries of later medieval theolo- 
gians, which survey the breadth of the commentary tradition, as well as the 
tradition’s evolution over the centuries, from Lombard to Luther. Meanwhile, 
Frantisek Smahel has contributed to the picture by shedding new light on the 
place of the Sentences in Charles University.! All of this progress would seem to 
hold great promise for an understanding of Jan Hus's contribution to the genre. 

Enticed by the great breadth of subject matter the commentary provides, 
one often first thinks to turn to the massive set of volumes published in 1904 by 
Vaclav Flajshans if one holds the hopes of understanding the core of Hus’s 
theological vision. Here one would expect to find a clear depiction of Hus’s 
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relation to the burning issue of theological Wycliffism (which enveloped 
Charles University in the early fifteenth century), and to understand the foun- 
dation of his ecclesiology, his sermons, and the truths for which he would 
eventually suffer martyrdom at Constance. Upon opening the work, however, 
one’s hopes will be quickly dashed to the ground. 

Hus’s Sentences commentary is difficult to categorize. In 1863, E.H. Gillett 
first described Hus’s philosophical theology as not very well defined: “His soul 
was too full of the great truths of scripture to have room left there for the play 
of passions which are roused by scholastic partisanship.” The next summation 
of Hus’s theology came from Johann Loserth, a scholar decidedly hostile to 
Hus, who in his Wiclif und Hus (1884) argued that Hus had no original thought 
whatsoever, and instead plagiarized from Wyclif on every theological point. Yet 
in his work, Loserth appears to have paid no attention to Hus’s Sentences com- 
mentary; his attention is limited instead to the later, controversial works, and 
his interest is in tracing paragraphs back to Wyclif’s works. Following the pub- 
lication of Flajšhan's edition, Count Lútzow's 1909 biography made a brief 
attempt at describing Hus's Sentences commentary as deeply learned, claiming 
it showed evidence of a mind with both theological depth and breadth. David 
Schaff’s biography from 1915 incorporates aspects of the Sentences commen- 
tary into his argument, though in one place he comments that Hus's position 
on priestly absolution is not terribly clear? Matthew Spinka's 1966 biography 
follows Gillett’s approach, albeit with more attention to detail, and suggests 
that the apparent absence of scholastic complexity in the commentary is a 
reflection of Hus's reformist tendency for practical theology instead of theo- 
retical abstractions.* 

An important shift in the study of Hus’s formal theology came with the pub- 
lication of Dom Paul De Vooght's L'Hérésie de Jean Huss in 1960. In his study, 
Dom De Vooght subjected the whole of Hus's thought to a careful analysis, and 
established with certainty that much of what he had been accused of and later 
convicted for simply did not correspond with his thought. This study, more 
than any other, has shaped contemporary scholarly understanding of Hus’s 
theology. Dom De Vooght's assessment of the Sentences commentary is that 
it contains little to nothing that is original, and that it is without depth or 


2 E.H. Gillett, The Life and Times of John Huss (Boston, 1863), 546. 

3 Johann Loserth, Wiclif und Hus, trans. M J. Evans (London, 1884); Count Ltitzow, The Life and 
Times of Master John Hus (London, 1909); David Schaff, John Huss His Life, Teachings, and 
Death after Five Hundred Years (New York, 1915). Mussolini’s John Huss the Veracious (New 
York, 1939), says nothing of Hus's formal theology. 

4 Matthew Spinka, John Hus’ Concept of the Church (Princeton, 1966). 
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precision. “La penseé de Huss est banale,"“ he concludes. Howard Kaminsky, 
perhaps the best-known scholar on the Hussite movement in English, com- 
ments that De Vooght’s work fills in what Hus’s judges at Constance should 
have done, but that it does little to shed light on exactly what Hus's positions 
involved. Kaminsky himself then contributes to the analysis of Hus's later posi- 
tion, but also says little on the Sentences commentary, beyond referring to 
Hus’s earlier works as anodyne.® Most recently, Thomas Fudge has begun a 
serious study of Hus’s life and thought, painting a portrait of the theologian 
and preacher in his cultural milieu. He describes Hus as being difficult to put 
into a theological category, as he is at once a philosophical moderate realist, yet 
open to innovation. Likewise, Fudge acknowledges that Hus is indebted to 
Wyclif, but notes that Hus rejected sola scriptura theology, as well as the denial 
of transubstantiation. Most significantly, Fudge argues that Hus’s Sentences 
commentary evinces a broader and deeper understanding of the currents of 
traditional theology than many are willing to admit, dealing with Augustine 
through to his own period.” 

A summary of Hus's theology as it appears in the Sentences commentary 
reveals a generally Augustinian thinker who is cognizant of (but uninterested 
in) delving into many of the complex problems of later medieval theology. In 
conversations with other scholars, I have encountered many who say that they 
can find nothing in Hus's Sentences deserving of his later reputation for being 
a bold and brilliant preacher. In this article, I will argue that this is not a reason 
to conclude that Hus lacked a distinct theological standpoint. Rather, Hus 
appears to have gone to great lengths to craft a commentary on Peter Lombard, 
which is indicative of his broad understanding and deep familiarity with medi- 
eval theologians and their arguments, yet without a particular interest in 
engaging in controversy. Though there are a few spots where he allows himself 
a crafty insinuation about his contemporaries, superficially, Hus’s Sentences 
commentary is an unremarkable, albeit compendious, document. Its contents 
indicate a mind well equipped to craft masterful sermons, provide well- 
grounded scripture interpretation, and teach as well as offer fruitful pastoral 
care — all the duties of a practicing theologian and leader among the clergy. If 
noteworthy at all, Hus’s Sentences commentary appears to be a throwback to 
early fourteenth-century commentaries, before Gregory of Rimini introduced 
a textually rigorous approach to using Augustine’s thought. 


5 Dom Paul De Vooght, L'Hérésie de Jean Huss (Louvain, 1960), 56. 

6 Howard Kaminsky, A History of the Hussite Revolution (University of California, 1967), 40. 

7 Thomas Fudge, Jan Hus Religious Reform and Social Revolution in Bohemia (London, 2010), 
esp. 27-55. 
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There is an additional document attached to the Sentences commentary that 
deserves attention, as well. In Flajšhans's edition of Hus's Sentences, he included 
an Inceptio comprised of four distinct sections, with a section of guestions 
roughly commensurate with the subject matter preceding each distinct book. 
A guestion concerning the nature of scripture and its connection to Christ pre- 
cedes the first book, a guestion relating to the chain of being connecting God 
and creation precedes the second, an inguiry into the metaphysics of the incar- 
nation precedes the third, and a guestion relating to the sacraments precedes 
the fourth. In itself, this is guite puzzling. It is not clear why an Inceptio, which 
is structured along the lines of a disputatio and is normally associated with the 
completion of a Master of Arts degree, would be included along with the 
Sentences commentary. Even given the likelihood that Hus was engaged in 
these questions during the period in which he was working on his commentary 
on Lombard, it is out of the ordinary to include them with the final version of 
the commentary. A large number of Hus's Sentences commentaries exist in 
manuscript form, of which several have this Inceptio included into the codex as 
a part of the text. What makes this notable is not the fact that an additional 
document has been attached to the commentary on Lombard, but that the 
Inceptio evinces a distinctly Wycliffite philosophical position. Without the 
Inceptio, however, the Sentences commentary is acceptable evidence of a posi- 
tion that can best be characterized as ‘old fashioned’ Augustinianism. The only 
certainty is that Hus does not embrace an Ockhamist theology. 

The term ‘Augustinianism’ has been controversial in the history of medieval 
theology. Many scholars use it to describe a particularly conservative, philo- 
sophically realist reaction to the Aristotelian syntheses of Thomas and Scotus 
in the thirteenth century, and to the Ockhamist Moderni of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Others, however, complain that the term is not a suitable marker to use 
for delineation, because Augustinian Christianity defined the entire Latin 
West throughout the later middle ages at least, and juxtaposing Augustinianism 
with Ockhamism, for example, is inaccurate if not deceptive.? Furthermore, 
Fr. Damasus Trapp’s survey of fourteenth-century Augustinians illustrates a 
wide range of philosophical and theological positions, indicating that one 
has to specify exactly what strand of Augustinianism is being discussed. 


Eg. Národní knihovna Ceské republiky IX B 3 and III C 7. 
See, for example, Alister McGrath, "Augustinianism' a critical assessment of the so-called 
‘mediaeval Augustinian tradition’ on justification,” Augustiniana 31 (1981): 247—267. 

10 Damasus Trapp, “Augustinian Theology of the Fourteenth Century,’ Augustiniana 6 (1956): 
146-274. For a concise introduction to this issue, see William Courtenay, Schools and 
Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England (Princeton, 1987): 307-326. 
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Of particular importance for understanding Hus's position is also the fact that 
theologians who endorsed a philosophical position associated with Augustine's 
thought — such as the place of the divine ideas in understanding creation, or 
the doctrine of illumination in epistemology — had begun changing their ana- 
lytical methods in the early fourteenth century. Before Gregory of Rimini, 
theologians tended not to pay too much attention to whether they were dis- 
cussing the early or later Augustine, and they were prone to rely on secondary 
resources for some of their arguments. Gregory, however, brought with him a 
sea change, after which theologians exercised great care in including the entire 
body of Augustine's work in their thought, and were painstakingly careful in 
their use of his writings. Eric Leland Saak describes Thomas of Strassburg 
(Thomas Argentinus) as the last old-fashioned Augustinian, which is signifi- 
cant because Hus cites Thomas often, and uses precisely this loose approach in 
his own writing. 

Moreover, Wyclif was certainly an Augustinian in his theology, his ontology, 
and his political thought, following in the traditions of Bradwardine theologi- 
cally, Walter Burley philosophically, and Fitzralph politically. Hus was con- 
demned as a Wycliffite and died for it, but his Sentences commentary shows a 
connection to Wyclif that is tenuous at best, even in light of the Inceptio. Hus 
certainly functioned in a university atmosphere in which Wyclif's thought was 
influential, but this does not necessarily make him guilty of Wyclif's heresies. 
Though Wyclif's opponents may have compiled lists of heretical propositions 
from his works, there is also much in Wyclif's philosophical theology that is not 
heterodox. For example, his philosophical realism, emphasizing the agency of 
the divine ideas in created acts, does not in itself lead to the positions for which 
Wyclif was condemned, nor does his rejection of the Ockhamist call for the 
separation of theology and the other sciences, or his advocacy of an illumina- 
tion theory of understanding. Furthermore, it is these aspects of Wyclif's 
thought that figure in Hus's Inceptio, which leaves us with a picture of a theo- 
logian who was alert to philosophical nuance, and careful to avoid problems 
that might arise from an incautious attitude towards heterodoxy. 

Hus's Sentences commentary was completed by 1409, the year that the 
Emperor's decree at Kutná Hora led to the mass departure of the 'German' 
scholars from Charles University. Wyclif's thought had been forbidden five 
years earlier, which only stimulated Czech tastes for it, particularly for realist 
metaphysics. An earlier proponent of this position, Stanislaus of Znojmo, had 


11 Eric Leland Saak, "The Reception of Augustine in the Later Middle Ages,” in The Reception 
of the Church Fathers in the West: from the Carolingians to the Maurists, ed. D. Backus 
(Leiden — Boston, 1996): 369-404, see esp. 381, n. 60. 
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argued for the connection of Wyclif's realism to Czech theology, which eventu- 
ally led to formal investigations and his being called to the Council of Pisa in 
1408. Here, he and Stephen Páleč learned of the church's growing refusal to 
tolerate Wycliffism of any stamp, and when they returned to Prague in 1409, 
they appear to have warned their fellows of the growing danger? Given 
Stanislaus’s reputation, it is possible that his call for caution influenced Hus’s 
Sentences commentary, but there is no formal evidence for this. Certainly the 
strong realism of Stanislaus's commentary on Wyclif's De universalibus is 
almost completely absent from Hus’s work, but whether this is a matter of 
political caution or a lack of taste for metaphysics is not clear. 

Within this context, the following chapter will begin by recounting the argu- 
ments of the Inceptio, after which it will turn to the Sentences commentary and 
examine several issues that Hus devoted careful attention to, including his 
description of how God understands created truths and how this relates to 
predestination, the relation of moral goodness to grace, and the Eucharist and 
errors associated with it — heretical and otherwise. The last issue is unmistake- 
ably a rejection of Wyclif’s thought, but the first two are less unequivocally 
comprehensible. Particularly regarding the question of predestination, which 
would have importance for his later doctrine of the church, it will be useful to 
consider Hus’s opinion about the divine ideas as expressed in the Inceptio, 
which I will argue has a bearing on what appears to be a rather unremarkable 
rehearsal of a familiar position. 


The Inceptio 


The subject matter of the Inceptio is defined by four topics: the nature of scrip- 
ture, the structure of created being, the temporal aspect of the incarnation, 
and the role of sacraments in Christianity. In each, the discussion of the gen- 
eral question demonstrates that Hus assumes a theological position associated 
with Wyclif's general theology, but not expressly Wycliffite. That is, there is 
nothing for which Hus could be accused of heresy here, but much that is 
strongly influenced by Wycliffite realism, spatiotemporal atomism, and a com- 
mitment to the centrality of Scripture in all human understanding. Each of the 
four questions begins with Hus’s definition of terms and concepts, from which 
he arrives at a given conclusion or group of conclusions. Following this, he 
engages with various objections raised by associates and masters. In some 


12 © Stanislav Sousedik, "Stanislaus von Znaim (d.1414) Eine Lebensskizze," Mediaevalia philo- 
sophica polonorum 17 (1973): 37-56. 
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cases, the connection of the objection to the topic is tenuous without some 
reconstruction of the philosophical atmosphere in which the debate occurred. 

The first guestion begins as a discussion of whether the uncreated Trinity gives 
scripture — the highest and most worthy knowledge — to men through grace for 
salvation. At the heart of the question are assumptions about the relation of the 
Trinity to scripture, and about the knowledge of scripture and its relation to species 
of knowledge that are empirically verifiable. Scripture is considered more than 
simply the written books regarded by the church as holy writ; beyond being the 
revealed word of God, it is also conceived as the believer's internal cognition of 
Christ's teachings, as well as the vocally expressed repetition of these truths, which 
can be contained in any language whatsoever. What is most important is the holi- 
ness of these words, which forms a real connection to Christ when truly under- 
stood. It is like an internal, spiritual mirror in which one can perceive the uncreated 
Trinity from any angle. In itself, scripture is Wisdom, and is identical to the second 
person of the Trinity in essence. When it is contained within someone, that is, truly 
believed and understood, it is certain knowledge of the highest truths. This makes 
it more desirable than any sort of knowledge human beings craft from sense per- 
ception or reasoning alone, and moreover, it is granted to us through grace, as the 
vehicle by which we may attain eternal life. 

In itself, this is not a terribly specific answer to Hus's initial question: the 
argument is not whether scripture is the highest species of revealed truth, but 
whether scripture is in the same class as classical scientific and ethical reason- 
ing, or as the practical sciences. In the broader debate regarding this question, 
the Moderni had argued that a different logic applied to reasoning within scrip- 
ture, leading to their desire to disconnect theology from the other sciences; 
Wyclif, on the other hand, was famous for arguing the contrary position, that 
scripture - that is, the Christian Bible — contained all possible knowledge within 
it, either implicitly or explicitly. Hus contributed to this discussion by provid- 
ing an important qualification, one that should be understood in Wyclif’s posi- 
tion: because scripture is eternal wisdom, what is expressed in the Christian 
Bible can also be expressed in other writings. Specifically, Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences contain many truths that correspond to those found in the Bible, and 
thus contain unmediated divine wisdom. This does not equate the Sentences 
with the Bible, but it does make them scriptural, an expression of the perfect 
wisdom that defines the Bible? Commenting on these positions, Oberman 
describes two traditions of understanding scripture’s authority: Tradition 


13 | See W. Flajghans, ed., Mag. Joannis Hus Super IV Sententiarum, HOO 2/1-IV (Prague, 1904— 
1906), Inceptio 1.12, p. 10. Cf. Heiko Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology (Harvard, 
1983), 371-378; he cites Hus, De ecclesia, c. 18. 
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I holds that Scripture and its interpretation by the doctors of the church 
are the sole authority, while Tradition II admits canon law and papal pro- 
nouncements to equal status. He locates Hus and Wyclif in Tradition I, 
explaining that both recognized the authority of Tradition in ongoing inter- 
pretation of Scripture, while their opponents, including Ockham, Gerson, 
and d’Ailly, viewed the ongoing development of ecclesiastical law as equally 
authoritative. 

What follows in the first question of the Inceptio appears to be a set of unre- 
lated discussions. First, Hus addresses Stephen of Páleč's objections to Peter 
Mangolt’s understanding of Christ’s humanity, which entails the doctrine of 
divine ideas, a central aspect of the realist ontology that had captivated Czech 
philosophers in the first decade of the fifteenth century. Next, he discusses 
Nicholas Stoer’s arguments about absolute divine power and the incarna- 
tion. Finally, he resolves a certain John’s position on the relation of faith and 
reason.!* What these points have in common is their identification of scrip- 
ture with Christ, commonly identified with Wisdom. The picture that results 
from this is a catalogue of issues connected to Wyclif’s theology, which occu- 
pied many at Charles University; the divine ideas figured prominently in the 
ontology of many Bohemian philosophers, such as Stanislaus of Znojmo and 
Stephen of Páleč. Confusion commonly arising from imprecise statements 
about important theological issues, which could even cause one to question 
the truth of the sensus communis of scripture, was famously resolved by Wyclif 
through paying careful attention to how the predication of terms functions in 
language and in the world. 

In this chapter, Hus also records Páleč's response to Mangolt’s argument 
that Christ as God-man did not begin to be. The relevance of this point hinges 
upon the equation of scripture with Christ. In Mangolt’s perspective, Christ 
the God-man is eternal, and so either scripture is eternal or it began to be. 
Given Mangolt's reasoning, it seems that scripture would have begun to be, in 
which case one can identify it with the eternal Wisdom, which is the second 
person of the Trinity. Páleč's response begins with the archetypal world of 
divine ideas, of which a multiplicity exists in God's mind, and where each is 
identical to the divine essence. Commenting on the argument, Hus implies 
that by identifying scripture with the divine ideas, Pálec defends scripture's 
eternality in exactly the way that Wyclif did. The argument follows that if there 


14 Stephen of Páleč (1370-1424) is well known as a dominant figure at Charles University 
during Hus's years there, and thereafter as an opponent of Hussite theology. Peter Mangolt 
O.P. and Nicholas Stoer were also associated with the School of Theology there, and 'the 
reverend John, bachelor of sacred theology' remains unidentified. 
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is a divine idea for each creature, there must also be a divine idea for the set of 
creatures, and hence for creation itself. However, this suggests two creations 
existing simultaneously, which is problematic. The guestion then moves to 
focus on whether the being of the divine idea precedes the creature to which it 
refers, or is it conseguential upon the creature's being. Hus suggests that Páleč 
would do well to recognize that the archetypal world comes into being upon 
the creation of the real world; creation was possible prior to creation, and 
so the archetypal world had a very weak species of being, but because it did 
not correspond to anything real prior to creation, it lacked the actual being 
that characterizes the divine essence. Furthermore, it seems that Páleč felt that 
there are also ideas for things that are possible, or yet-to-be, which means that 
God would understand both ‘Hus sits’ and ‘Hus does not sit’ for a given time in 
the future, implying that contradictories co-exist. Hus clearly felt that Páleč's 
response to Mangolt was less than satisfactory. 

Hus’s objections are not powerful ones, given that each is addressed with 
considerable care in Wyclif’s De ideis, the source text for the argument. 
Nevertheless, they move the argument away from Wyclif’s doctrine of ideas 
and towards a different method of responding to Mangolt. Hus suggests that 
Mangolt would say that the phrase ‘Christ is God man’ is not predicable 
denominatively of Christ, because God is predicable essentially of Christ. The 
distinction rests on two kinds of predication: denominative and essential 
predication. A denominative predication points to a reality that can begin to 
be for a subject, while essential predication refers to what is always true of the 
essence of a subject. But, Hus continues, all essential predication is denomina- 
tive, in that we use the denominative predication to refer to a subject as ‘how 
it is here and now. The argument leads Hus to claim that, for an eternal being 
like God the son, the predication ‘Christ is God man’ can never not be true. By 
implication, if Christ is identical to scripture, then scripture is also eternal. 
This is not a theological revelation; what matters is that Hus rejects one 
method of proving it, namely a doctrine of divine ideas derived from Wyclif’s 
Summa de ente, in favor of a distinction between different kinds of predication, 
another tactic normally associated with Wyclif's thought. 

Next, Hus moves to address Nicholas Stoer's discussion of whether divine 
absolute power would allow for any of the divine persons to be incarnated. 
This topic had long been discussed in theological schools; both Aquinas and 
Scotus entertained the possibility even before the Ockhamist emphasis on 


15 For the divine ideas in philosophical discourse at Charles University, see Vilém Herold, 
“Štěpán of Páleč and the Archetypal World of Ideas,” The Bohemian Reformation and 
Religious Practice 5/1 (2004): 77-87. 
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divine absolute power became a convenient means of determining what is 
evident to reason about the incarnation.!6 In the early fourteenth century, 
a change in discourse concerning absolute power led to a famous debate 
between Francis Meyronnes and Paul Roger at the University of Paris. Among 
the subjects the two theologians debated was the possibility that God the 
father could have been incarnated by absolute power. Roger eventually became 
Clement VI, and in 1346 he cautioned theologians at Paris University to avoid 
useless and idle speculations; this guestion, however, does not seem to have 
been deemed dangerous." Therefore, Nicholas's question would have been 
guite a familiar one to anyone versed in the theological tradition, and Hus 
shows his own familiarity by providing a host of arguments, all of which use 
reason to establish that redemption came through Christ’s humanity (and 
not through his divinity), implying that something that came into being 
contributes to man’s salvation. Among his arguments is one maintaining 
that it was convenient (and so suitably ordinate by God) for the incarnation 
to have occurred immediately after the Fall. Hus continues to argue that 
the whole time between the Fall and the incarnation can be regarded as 
one whole unit, defined by an instant after the Fall and the instant of the 
incarnation. 

Hus returns to the possibility of other divine persons being incarnated in 
the Inceptio preceding the third book of the Sentences. There, his chief oppo- 
nent is John de Monte, a Czech master who would later leave Charles University 
to travel to Cologne.!® John had previously made the distinction between 
essential and personal union, where the former entails a combination of 
natures into which the identities of the natures dissolve, while the latter 
involves two distinct natures that combine but simultaneously remain intact. 
Accordingly, while God the Son maintains an essential unity with the Trinity, 
Christ has a personal union with humanity. This conclusion leads Hus to spec- 
ulate as to what part of humanity Christ assumed — one instance of it, or all of 
it? If Christ assumed all of humanity, then would all men consequently be 
Christ? This, however, would make Christ one man with a thousand heads, or 
one man in many places at once. Nevertheless, in III d.10-12, at the point where 
it seems reasonable that this issue would arise, it does not. Hus explains Christ's 
assumed nature and its relation to the Godhead, but avoids talking of God the 
Son assuming humanity. Moreover, in his argument with John de Monte, it is 
possible that Hus refers to Wyclif’s Christology, in which Christ assumes 


16 See Richard Cross, The Metaphysics of the Incarnation (Oxford, 2002), 151-156. 
17 William Courtenay, Covenant and Causality (Bergamo, 1990), 128-129. 
18 František Šmahel, Die Prager Universität im Mittelalter, 165, n. 22. 
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humanity and becomes most fully what every man is.!9 John de Monte's objec- 
tions probed at the relation of the universal humanity to its individual instan- 
tiates, and its relation to what Christ assumes. While Hus does not explicitly 
articulate Wyclif's position in response, his discussion leaves the possibility 
open, while his commentary on the Sentences avoids the issue altogether. 

The final objection that Hus addresses comes from an otherwise unrecog- 
nizable bachelor named John, who holds that the firm understanding we gain 
from scripture is different from the certitude of science. Hus responds by 
eguating the authority of scripture to the authority of reasoning alone, due to 
the certainty it commands in its understanding. Simply because scientific — 
that is, empirical — knowledge is immediately verifiable, it does not follow that 
the adhesion of faith is less certain than the adhesion of knowledge. This posi- 
tion is at odds with Wyclif, who holds that all acts of knowing demand acts of 
faith, and admits to the possibility that understanding can fit into two kinds of 
adhesion. 

The Inceptio preceding the second book continues with the question regard- 
ing God’s gift of scripture to man, and returns to the archetypal world of 
divine ideas. Hus had not completely rejected them in his discussion of Páleč, 
but had only denied their use in that particular argument. In this section, 
he begins an analysis of the question concerning how we comprehend the 
relation of an eternal creator to a temporal creation with a firm assertion 
that a proper understanding of creation demands recognition of an archetypal 
realm. He writes: 


The world is divided triply, for the first world is the archetypal world, 
which is the eternal exemplar of this corporeal world, the next is the mac- 
rocosm, that is, the perceptible world, and the third is the microcosm, 
that is the world as it is the reasoning human.?9 


This tripartite world presents the theologian with a scale of being, from what is 
most perfect down to what is perceptible, and then back to union with the 
divine. At the top of this scale is God and the divine archetypes, which are then 
followed by created being, then created living being, then perception in ani- 
mals, and then understanding in men and angels. From here the scale turns 


19 See Stephen Lahey, “Wyclif’s Trinitarian and Christological Theology,” in A Companion to 
John Wyclif Late Medieval Theologian, ed. Ian C. Levy (Leiden — Boston, 2006), 127-198. 

20 Il p.190: "Tripharie enim mundus dividitur, ut primus mundus architypus, qui est exem- 
plar eternum mundi istius corpore; alius mundus sit macrocosmus, ie. maius mundus sen- 
sibilis, et tertius mundus microcosmus, ie. minor mundus ut est homo racionalis." 
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back to God, for understanding is what allows men and angels to realize being 
in grace, and finally to enjoy the highest good, as the blessed do in heaven. 
The key to our recognition of this is scripture, which is constructed so that 
the created image of God can realize its union with God through Christ, the 
complete human being. Recognition of this — through a structure reminis- 
cent of Eriugena and the Cappadocians rather than the scholasticism of the 
fourteenth century — allows for a smooth approach to answering the guestion 
of how to understand the relation of an eternal being to temporal creation. 

The final guestion of the Inceptio, corresponding to the fourth book of the 
Sentences, is generally about the sacraments, and provides Hus with space for 
several descriptions of their natures that clearly suggest material for sermons. 
He provides an explanation of the relation of the seven defects of the soul, 
grounded in the prologue to Lombard's Sentences Book IV, with a related sacra- 
mental effect and resulting virtue: 


Defect of the Soul Sacrament Effect 8 Virtue 


Original Sin Baptism Cleansing from sin; Faith 

Mortal Sins Penitence Justification of soul; Justice 

Venial Sins Unction Preparation for future; Perseverance 

Impotency in Acting Confirmation Confirming in goodness; Hope 
Ignorance in Believing Holy Orders Illuminating the mind; Prudence 
Concupiscence Eucharist Incorporation in Christ; Love 

None given?! (Inconstancy) Marriage Preservation from Evil; Temperance 


Aside from those discussions noted above, Hus responds to his interlocutors 
on other minor points, as well. Other opponents one meets in the Inceptio 
include Matthew de Aula Regia (also known as Matthew Steynhus or Mattháus 
von Konigsaal), a Cistercian who left Charles University after Kutná Hora, and 
John (Brasiator) Frankensteyn, a Dominican who left for the same reasons.?? 
In general, the Inceptio provides a useful glimpse into the intellectual discourse 
at Charles University immediately before the Kutná Horá decree, and it gives 
an idea of Hus's philosophical presuppositions that do not appear in the 
Sentences commentary. Of these, by far the most interesting is his doctrine of 
an archetypal world of divine ideas. Stephen of Páleč and Stanislaus of Znojmo, 


21 No defect is given in this part of the Inceptio (p. 513). 

22 See entry on Matthew by Birgit Studt, Neue Deutsche Biographie 16 (1990): 398; on 
Frankensteyn, see Charles Lohr, “Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries, Traditio 
26 (1970): 135-216. 
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both Hus's masters during his years commenting on the Sentences, composed 
philosophical commentaries on Wyclif's De universalibus, in which the divine 
ideas play a significant role.?? Wyclif's own treatise on the divine ideas, De ideis, 
contains material that leads directly to his analysis of the divine understanding 
of created events and the way that understanding relates to the freedom with 
which human events occur.** Neither Páleč nor Stanislaus, however, pursued 
this guestion further in their commentaries on Wyclif; Hus, on the other hand, 
did take it up in distinctions 35—44 of the commentary on Sentences I. 


Sentences I: On Goďs Knowledge and Augustinianism 


Lombard's Sentences begins with a careful analysis of the many problems asso- 
ciated with a triune God. In his commentary thereof, Hus discusses the rela- 
tion of the persons of the Trinity to the Godhead, and includes an analysis of 
what it means to be a ‘person’ of the same essence yet distinct from the other 
persons, as well as a careful delineation of the procession of the second and 
third persons from God the father. Introducing these distinctions shows Hus's 
familiarity with the positions of notable Trinitarian theologians of the middle 
ages, but it contributes nothing innovative or remarkable. In earlier periods, 
the intricate distinctions necessary for theologians to make sense of the Trinity 
had led to extended philosophical discussion; in the case of Ockham and his 
followers, for example, the first book of the commentary on the Sentences pro- 
vided a showcase for their ideas about ontology. Hus, however, shows no inter- 
est in taking on Ockhamism in this section, although he does show his realist 
stripes from time to time. For example, in Distinction 9, on distinguishing the 
divine persons, Hus brings up a guestion regarding the relation of eternal 
truths as understood by God to created truths. Ouestion 18 of Augustine's 
LXXXIII Quaestiones (on God as cause of divine wisdom) soon leads to the 
observation that God’s causation of the corporeal world occurs through the 
causal operation of the archetypal world of the divine ideas. This archetypal 
world is eternal, and the causal relation of truths within it is likewise eternal. 


23 See Ivan Mueller, ed., Commentarius in De universalibus Wyclif Stephano de Palecz ascrip- 
tus (Prague, 2009), 224; John Wyclif, Miscellanea Philosophica II, ed. M.H. Dziewicki 
(London, 1905), which contains Stanislaus's commentary falsely ascribed to Wyclif. 

24 See John Wyclif, De Ideis, ed. Vilém Herold and Ivan Mueller (Leiden — Boston, forthcoming); 
see also Stephen Lahey, John Wyclif (Oxford, 2009), 169—198 for a discussion of the extent 
to which Wyclifs position avoids the predestinarian determinism of which he was 
accused. 
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For instance, he explains, the truth ‘No man is an ass’ is a cause of T am not 
an ass. But this is not strictly speaking causality, Hus continues, just as being 
without a lung entails not breathing, but the absence of a lung does not 
directly bring about not breathing. Hus's use of this example is interesting, as 
it is derived from Aristotle's Posterior Analytics 1.13 [78b15], where it is used 
to show the absence of a reasoned fact about causation in what appears to 
be factual, and was used by Bonaventure in I Sent. d.40 a.4 g.2, among oth- 
ers. Wyclif also uses it in De actibus anime while discussing the same issue, 
namely, the apparent causal force of statements of negation in general, and 
in God's mind in particular?* He returns to the nature of God's knowledge 
in general, and to the divine understanding of created events in particular, in 
Distinctions 35-43. 

The question of God's knowledge of created contingent acts was complex 
at the time of Augustine and Boethius, and only increased in complexity 
thereafter. By the early fifteenth century, two positions competed in Charles 
University: the Ockhamist approach, and the Wycliffite response. This is not 
to say that more traditional approaches were not endorsed, for Aguinas's 
approach to the issue was viewed as the standard by which other approaches 
were measured, as Hus indicates in his treatment of the question. In brief, 
the problem is a classic dilemma. If we understand God to be omniscient 
in the sense that all that occurs in creation is eternally understood in the 
divine mind, then it follows that there is an important sense in which all that 
occurs does so of necessity. If human sin occurs — which it does — then there is 
a sense in which it is necessary that it occurs. Furthermore, if human sinners 
are justly punished for their sins and are consigned to eternal torment, then 
their damnation is, likewise, in some sense necessary. Hence, God seems 
to have created some human beings knowing that they will be damned, but 
this calls God's omnibenevolence into question. On the other hand, if God 
does not foreknow all created actions, specifically, if God is unaware that some 
human beings will sin and warrant eternal punishment, then there is a sense 
in which God is not omniscient, which consequently calls God's perfection 
into question. 

Over the centuries, theologians had approached the problem from a host of 
different perspectives, and by Hus's time, the question had turned to focus on 
the necessity by which God understands the actions of human beings in time. 
Ockham's approach entailed conceiving God's eternal foreknowledge of a tem- 
poral contingent event on the basis that the human will does not necessitate 


25 John Wyclif, Miscellanea Philosophica I, ed. M.H. Dziewicki (London, 1902), 91.12. 
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the freedom by which the will makes its choice. In this approach, God's eternal 
foreknowledge of Peter's lying at the cock’s crow is, until cock’s crow, a future 
contingent event, with its truth only realizable by Peter's lying. Hence, God's 
foreknowledge is not necessary in the sense that Peter cannot help but lie at 
the cock's crow; it is dependent on Peter's act, and is only necessary in the 
sense that it could not have been otherwise after the cock's crow.” Nevertheless, 
Ockhamv's critics were quick to attack this position as suggestive of Pelagianism, 
in which humans achieve salvation without divine assistance. While Ockham 
did not understand himself as having denied the efficacy of grace in salvation, 
theologians like Thomas Bradwardine advocated a more determinist approach. 
One of the consequences of this backlash was a conceptualization of the 
church as the body of the Elect, because if God eternally foreknows who will 
be afforded salvation through grace, which is divinely given, it follows that only 
these would comprise the true body of Christ. Bradwardine had said little 
about the makeup of the church, but Wyclif addressed it more explicitly, in 
attempts to soften Bradwardine's position by framing it in terms of modal 
logic.?” His De ecclesia, in which he articulates his understanding of the church 
as the foreknown body of the Elect, employs his distinction between the abso- 
lute necessity by which God knows all created events, and the hypothetical 
necessity by which God understands who is among the Elect. Hus would later 
embrace an approach similar to Wyclif’s, but his Sentences commentary does 
not necessarily lead to his later position. 

For anyone to know anything, Hus begins, the thing known must first have 
some kind of existence. Since God is eternal, it would be contradictory to claim 
that God does not know that which occurs in creation. Nevertheless, Hus fur- 
ther divides God’s knowledge of creatures into two senses. The first is the abso- 
lutely necessary understanding God has of any creature through the divine 
idea by which the creature comes into existence. The other sense is contingent 
upon the existing creature’s actions, and this is not the primary sense of divine 
understanding. This other sense, says Hus, is the ‘knowledge of vision’ that 
Thomas describes in Summa Theologica Ia g.9 a.5: 


From which it appears clear, that any knowledge of God of actually exist- 
ing creatures is in God contingently, although nothing of the sort could 


26 For Ockham’s position, see also Rega Wood, “Ockham’s Reputation of Pelagianism,” in 
The Cambridge Companion to Ockham, ed. P.V. Spade (Cambridge, 1999), 350—375. 

27 For Bradwardine, see Heiko Oberman, Thomas Bradwardine A Fourteenth Century 
Augustinian (Utrecht, 1957); for Wyclif, see Lahey, John Wyclif, and also Ian C. Levy, “Grace 
and Freedom in the Soteriology of John Wyclif" Traditio 60 (2005): 279-337. 
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be in Him accidentally, since it is contradictory for God to begin or cease 
to know anything.”8 


It is possible that Hus has in mind here Thomas's discussion of God's 'knowl- 
edge of approbation' from g.14, a.8, because q.9 has only two articles. Hus then 
goes on to argue that God cognizes evil, but not as such, because cognition 
entails a certain union of the knower and the known, and this cannot occur 
between evil and the perfectly good. Instead, God knows evil as an absence 
where there should be a presence. In a sense, Hus continues, God does 'not 
know' sin, but not in the sense in which someone might be ignorant of its 
occurrence; instead, God does ‘not know’ sin in the sense that He reproves it. 
Hus's explanation here is heavily reliant on Augustine and Dionysius, as was 
common at the time for discussions of God's knowledge, understood as the 
divine act of knowing. 

In Lombard's work, the following discussion addresses the extent to which 
the things known are understood to be “in' God, and the extent to which God is, 
as a result, ‘in’ created being. Hus addresses this issue briefly, and then returns 
to the problem at hand, namely, God's knowledge of created events. There is a 
sense, he continues, in which the God's foreknowledge imposes necessity upon 
future contingent events, but this necessity, as pointed out by Augustine and 
Boethius, does not rule out the contingency of these events upon the choice of 
the agent. This is because we must distinguish between absolute and condi- 
tional necessity. Absolute necessity, Hus explains, is twofold: the first kind is 
simply absolute, which is the necessity by which a thing is and can in no way 
not be, and the second is 'not simply" absolute, by which a thing is, and cannot 
cease to have been once it came into being. The first refers to what is and 
always has been, while the second refers only to things that have begun to be 
in time, including the necessity of the world, and in general, the necessity of 
past events. Conditional necessity, on the other hand, depends upon the being 
of a preceding cause, which leads ineluctably to the effect. While it is contin- 
gent that I move at time N, once I am running at Time N + 1, it is necessary that 
Iam moving at Time N + 1, for if one runs, one necessarily moves. Likewise, if it 
is contingent that Socrates would attain salvation if he ends his life well, it is 
therefore necessary that Socrates attain salvation. A future contingent, though, 
is something that does not exist now, but which afterwards could exist, but 
need not. There are many kinds of future contingents. In one sense, it is a 


28  "Exquovidetur patere, quod quotlibet sciencie Dei de actuali existencia creature insunt Deo 
contingenter, quamvis nulla talis possit sibi accidentalier inesse, cum claudit contradiccio- 
nem Deum aliquid incipere vel desinere sciere." I q.35, p. 154.32-35. 
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future contingent that the sun will rise tomorrow, even if the laws of nature 
make it necessary that, if tomorrow comes, the sun will indeed rise. In another 
sense, it is future contingent that a given blossom will produce an apple; the 
laws of nature hold that the blossoming of a flower leads to the growth of an 
apple, but something else might happen to preclude this. Finally, there is the 
sense in which something could occur as a future contingent that is unlikely, 
for example, if one were to paint a great painting; this is unlikely, and rarely 
happens, but it could happen. 

Hus continues to argue that there are three possible conclusions one might 
draw from this array of necessities and contingencies. The first simply denies 
the foreknowledge of God, a conclusion that Hus attributes to Cicero. The sec- 
ond denies the freedom by which created events occur, which Hus notes 
Augustine argued against. The third position follows from a denial of the first 
two positions: God foreknows things that are going to occur, just as they will 
occur, but many of these occur contingently, in the sense that they might not 
have occurred. With this, Hus explains, we arrive at Bonaventure’s understand- 
ing of the problem. Bonaventure argues that God's foreknowledge does not 
detract from free will, which he does by suggesting that if God foreknows noth- 
ing, then either nothing can be attributed to the free will’s action, or something 
is attributable to the action of the free will, namely, any of the possibilities 
present to it. If there is divine foreknowledge, however, then the former possi- 
bility goes away, but the latter possibility is still open.2? Bonaventure therefore 
advocates a consequential necessity, in which there is no absolute, determin- 
ing necessity compelling what is foreknown to occur, but only the truth that, if 
God foreknows something will occur, it will occur. Otherwise, Hus continues, 
if there were no contingency in created actions, nothing would cause any- 
thing in creation, which flies in the face of both scripture and philosophical 
reasoning. 

Hus's position is an abridgement of Bonaventure's, which expressly holds 
that while God foreknows things that are contingently going to occur, it does 
not follow that God's foreknowledge is in any sense mutable. Hence, it is 
immutably true that what is contingently going to occur, will indeed occur. 
Those who want to say that, from the standpoint of the thing that is going to 
occur, the occurrence is wholly contingent, can only say this if they do not take 
God's understanding into consideration. While this should not be understood 


29 Bonaventure, Comm. In Sent., I q.38, a.2, q.i: "Item, ratione ostenditur illud idem.: intelliga- 
mus, Deum nihil praescire, ergo ex hoc nihil accrescit libero arbitrio: ergo positio praesci- 
entiae nihil ei aufert: ergo cum liberum arbitrium de se sit causa rerum ad utrumlibet et 
contingentium, divina praescientia hoc non tollit." 
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as an explicit rejection of the Ockhamist position, since Bonaventure's argu- 
ment does not take Ockham’s directly into consideration, it nevertheless seems 
clear that Hus can be read as being in the very least deeply suspicious of 
Ockham's approach. When Bonaventure turns to the question of the necessi- 
tating power of God’s foreknowledge regarding predestination, he takes a 
slightly modified approach. It is important to distinguish between someone 
meriting grace because of his own just acts, and someone meriting grace 
because he is foreknown to be meritorious. Thus, at the end, someone who is 
just can fail to be meritorious through his own mistakes, but it could never 
occur that someone who merits because it is foreknown will ultimately fail in 
being meritorious.?? Hus, for his part, avoids this topic, choosing to sidestep 
the issue of the necessitating force of divine foreknowledge: 


Nor do I overmuch desire to be asked about the foreknowledge of 
God, how it does or does not necessitate, since I am only a worm, hid- 
den from God and unable to perceive Him. I would rather know how to 
live well, and how to come to my Lord appropriately as God foreknows it 
to be?! 


Hus briefly returns to the topic in distinction 40, primarily to reiterate his dis- 
comfort with it: 


Whenever I think of my own predestination, I am gravely frightened. 
Through my faith, I know that our Savior did not freely suffer misery and 
the punishment of death, but to the end that those who live in a way like 
His would find salvation through His powers, while those who forbear to 
do this, will be eternally damned.?? 


Beyond this, though, Hus has little willingness to pursue the matter. He claims 
that those who would debate that it is reasonable to hold someone to be at one 


30 Bonaventure, Comm. In Sent., I q.40, a.2, q.2: "Quando vero alicui debetur locus secundum 
praedefinitionem aeternam, potest quidem cadere et locum perdere, et alius, qui non est 
praedestinatus, potest acquirere; sed tamen hoc nunquam eveniet." 

31  Iq38, p.162: "Nec multum volo solicitus esse de Dei presciencia, qualiter necessitat velnon 
necessitat, cum sim vermis abscondita Dei non valens percipere, sed debeo esse solicitus ut 
sciam nunc bene vivere et prescientem Deum michi Dominum propicium invenire." 

32  Iq.40 pp. 165-166: "Unde miser quosciencunque de mea predestinacione cogityo, tocies 
graviter pertimesco. Hoc tamen ex plane fide scio, quod Salvator noster non gratis passus est 
misereas et mortis supplicium, sed ut eos qui similite vixerunt secundum vires suas beatitu- 
dinem consequantur, qui vero sic vivere neglexerunt, eternaliter condempnentur^" 
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time predestined, and at another foreknown to damnation, seem to think that 
one can change status the way one changes clothes. Some understanding of 
obduracy is also useful, since some are simply unable to receive the stamp of 
grace through an obduracy of irresistible strength, and others are obdurate 
despite knowing better. Moreover, according to Hus, the worst kind of obdu- 
racy is that shown by the clergy, for they understand the divine commands, yet 
still refuse to obey them. Many may be guilty of this, and they will eventually 
be sorry, for the hammer of damnation cannot fail to strike them. 

Hus then brings in the analogy that God's rule over creation is like that of a 
just king: 


God rules the whole universe just as a prince rules his kingdom. He 
primarily has the care of his kingdom, and secondly over the differ- 
ent matters within it, third, over any tributes that enable him to fulfill 
his responsibilities and follow through to the ends he intends, and 
fourth, he has care that the precepts be followed by his subjects. So God 
operates over the whole universe, although more perfectly than does a 
secular king.?? 


The obedience of subjects can be better understood with a further distinction 
between predestination and election. The elect are those who have been 
selected to do God’s will in human history, and not all of these are necessarily 
predestined for salvation, as is clear with the case of Judas. The predestined are 
the true church, which involves three factors. First, those proposed for predes- 
tination from eternity do not have any hand in the matter, though the second 
factor provides an opportunity for understanding the relation of merit and 
grace. Thus, one’s cooperation with grace is voluntary, and once present, it pro- 
vides congruent merit for salvation. The grace that assists the will is prevenient 
grace, as Hus explains in Bk. II d.26, and the grace that follows upon the will’s 
cooperation then allows for a holy life. It is worthwhile to contrast this with 
the profoundly determinist approach of Bradwardine, who argues that our 
wills and actions are so bound up with God's understanding and will that it 
precludes congruent merit; for Bradwardine, our merit is condign, not because 
we deserve anything, but because our acts are so fully at the control of God's 
will. This point especially matters because had Hus embraced a deterministic 


33  Iq.39, p. 163: "Sciendum est quod Deus regit totum universum sicud princeps seculi reg- 
num suum, qui primo habet curamde regno, 2 habet curam diversa statuere in illo, 3 curat 
unicuique tribuere unde posset in suo officio stare et finem consequi quem principaliter 
rex intendit, 4 habet curam ut precepta sua regnicole exequantur." 
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view similar to Bradwardine's, his doctrine of the church as the Elect could be 
construed as verging on a double predestination; that he stayed with the more 
standard position allowed him to avoid this. 

One searches in vain for heretical or problematic positions in Hus's treat- 
ment of God’s knowledge and predestination; likewise, there is nothing 
more than a passing recognition that the divine ideas function as an arche- 
typal world determining created acts. Nevertheless, the distinction he makes 
between those predestined to do God's will in creation and those predestined 
to Election prefigures his discussion in De ecclesia Bk. III, where he refers to the 
former as ‘predestination to present justice.’ Absent, however, is a continuation 
of this reasoning that would lead to the conclusion that the church is the body 
of Christ. In De ecclesia, the argument instead continues to conceive of the 
existence of a divine idea of the church, where the mystical body of Christ 
composed of the elect is not necessarily the same as the earthly church.?^ Hus's 
use of Bonaventure here, as well as in the discussion of seminal reasons that 
follows in Book II, leads one to question the extent to which Hus embraced the 
distinctive Augustinianism represented in Bonaventure’s thought. One feature 
of Bonaventure's thought — the use of the concept of rationes seminales — 
stands out in particular. 

In the second book of the Sentences commentary, Hus notes that Augustine's 
doctrine of seminal reasons is worth comparing to the divine ideas, due to the 
part they play in defining created acts. He follows Bonaventure in understand- 
ing the seminal reasons as being similar to the principles of acting by which 
agents develop and act, each determined by the universal defining the species 
under which it falls. Seminal reasons are not the same as the form that actual- 
izes the material being of a thing, as forms are associated with universals, but 
are incomplete in matter.?? Hus goes on to claim that these are different from 
the primordial causes of things, which are natural powers defined by the con- 
tents of the divine mind, 


which are the principles of producing things; the power within things 
capable of receiving them in themselves are rationally called obediential, 


34 See S. Harrison Thomson, ed., De ecclesia (Colorado, 1956), 16-18. 

35 Bonaventure, In Sent., II d.18 a.1: “Hanc igitur iuxta viam communem sustinendo respon- 
dere possumus ad guaestionem propositam, guod si forma universalis dicatur proprie, 
secundum guam res est ordinabilis in genere, guam metaphysicus habet considerare, 
ratio seminalis non est forma universalis. Si autem dicatur forma universalis forma 
existens secundum esse incompletum in materia et indifferens et possibilis ad multa pro- 
ducenda; sic potest dici ratio seminalis forma universalis." 
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and the power that is a disposition of material substance by which an 
effect is naturally produced, is a seminal reason.?6 


Bonaventure's position has come to be recognized as one of the most emphatic 
articulations of Augustine's doctrine of seminal reasons, along with that of 
James of Viterbo.?? Other scholastic theologians tended not to be as enthusias- 
tic in embracing the aspects of Augustine that Bonaventure endorsed, includ- 
ing the doctrine of illumination, as well as the seminal reasons and the divine 
ideas. Thomas Aquinas, for example, rejected seminal reasons as preparing 
matter for the reception of substantial form.?? This was not the end of the dis- 
cussion, of course, but the Ockhamist position also largely ruled out seminal 
reasons, as did the Scotist position, which left their supporters in a distinct 
minority. Following Bonaventure, Giles of Rome, the leader of the Augustinian 
order, adopted the doctrine of rationes seminales as a coherent explanation of 
how what is made by God differs from what human beings make.?? Hus, how- 
ever, was not the first to turn to Giles’s approach, as Thomas of Strasburg, 
among others, had previously indicated that he felt Augustine’s approach was 
more feasible than the Aristotelian rejection of the doctrine: 


A privation, according to Aristotle, is an absence of form with an aptitude 
for one, so that a privation as such expresses an absence and only as a 
consequence does it bespeak an aptitude. The seminal reasons, though, 
expressly bespeak an aptitude, and an absence as a consequence. Since 
an aptitude is greater than an absence as a basis for reasoning, [it is better 
to use Augustine's terminology than Aristotle's. +0 


36  IIda8, p.269: "Potencia autem rebus indita ad recipiendum in se, quidquid voluerit Deus, 
vocatur racio obedientalis; vis autem que est disposicio materie substantalis, qua effectus 
naturaliter producitur, dicitur racio seminalis." 

37 Antoine Cote and James of Viterbo, Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy; also Mary Phelps, 
"The Theory of Seminal Reasons in the Thought of James of Viterbo," Augustiniana 
30 (1980): 271-283. 

38 Super Sent., II d.18, g.1, a.2 co. 

39 Super Sent., II d.18, pp. 631-632: "Propter primum sciendum quod rationes possumus 
ponere et in deo et in alius naturis intellectualibus, sive rationalibus, quod omnis natura 
intellectuales, vel rationalis vel rationalibiliter agit ve hoc apud se rationes, per quas agit 
ex parte ergo rationum, qui sunt in deo, et ex parte rationum, que sunt in intellectualibus 
creaturis. Possumus assignare causam quare aptitudines indite materia per quas fiunt 
productiones rerum, dicte sunt rationes. Et postea assignabimus causam quare rationes 
ille dicte sunt seminales..." (Venice, 1488). 

40 Thomas of Strasburg, Comm. Sent., II d.18 (Venice, 1564). 
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Thomas's treatment of the problem in II.18 is far more philosophically complex 
than Hus's, and given Hus's express statement that he used Thomas's commen- 
tary elsewhere, it is possible that Hus follows Thomas here, as well. Certainly, 
Thomas of Strasburg (d.1357), an Augustinian friar who adopted the approach 
of Giles of Rome, is one of the few relatively contemporary theologians to 
whom Hus refers in the body of his commentary. 

There is a third position frequently associated with the tradition under con- 
sideration, namely, the perspective that grace is so necessary for human under- 
standing that the image of divine light shining into the human mind is used. 
This is not explicit in Hus. Wyclif, on the other hand, had embraced the picture 
of human understanding in which each case of our comprehension of some 
truth relies on grace actively working in our minds, a doctrine that had been 
championed as well by Henry of Ghent and Bonaventure.*! Wyclif's embrace 
was not as explicit as the earlier advocates, though; in De dominio Divino III, he 
argues that grace is necessary for every instance of virtuous behavior, and in 
De actibus anime he claims that man can do no good thing without grace.“? 
Hus’s approach is the same, and he emphasizes the need for grace in every 
good act, as in Bk. II d.27, where he argues that any moral virtue requires grace 
as a prerequisite. Thus, we should now turn to the question of how human 
beings should behave as Christians; given Hus’s preference for practical theol- 
ogy over abstract theories, we are likely to gain a richer understanding of the 
background for his preaching and later writing here than in the theoretical 
questions previously covered, which seem not to have caught his interest as 
much. We should conclude by noting that Hus makes only one reference to 
the other signal characteristic of this school — the illumination theory of 
understanding — in III.23, where he describes faith as the means whereby the 
mind is illumined and the truth is taught by doctrine, though he makes no 
reference to the nature of the mind’s illumination; moreover, there is no real 
effort to explicate this anywhere else in the Sentences commentary. 


Sentences II and III: The Christian Moral life 


In addition to celebrating the sacraments, according to Hus preaching was 
the most important thing a priest could do, and having access to a preacher’s 


41 See Joseph Owens, “Faith, Ideas, Illumination and Experience,’ in Cambridge History of 
Late Medieval Philosophy, ed. Norman Kretzman, Anthony Kenny, and Jan Pinborg 
(Cambridge, 1982), 440—460. For Wyclif, see Lahey, John Wyclif, 63-64. 

42 See John Wyclif, Miscellanea Philosophica I, 44. 
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complete Sentences commentary could serve as a guidebook to his under- 
standing of the wide range of subjects available for sermons. The second halves 
of books II and III of Lombard’s Sentences cover all the critical issues that lie at 
the base of preaching the gospels: questions 16—44 of Book II explore human 
nature, the Fall, and the nature of sin, while questions 23-40 of Book III 
describe the virtues and their relation to the Old and New law of Scripture. 
In between these two sections is a set of questions pertaining to the nature 
of the Incarnation; Hus's discussion of Christology is not remarkable in itself, 
although two questions in particular deserve attention. In III d.14, Hus raises 
the question of whether Christ knew things on earth in the way that God 
knows things eternally. Here, Hus responds that the answer must be no, 
because He says: “No one knows the day nor the hour, neither the angels of 
heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father” (Matt. 24:36). The distinction to make 
here, Hus continues, is between the knowledge of vision and the knowledge of 
simple understanding: 


The Word knows by the knowing of vision what was, and is, and will be, 
and all this Christ knows in His mind by the Word; it is said, though, that 
the Word, knowing through simple understanding, can do whatever He 
wants to do, but the mind of Christ does not know in the Word what It is 
able to bring about...in Christ there are three kinds of knowledge: uncre- 
ated, insofar as God is, another created, by which He knows things in the 
Word, insofar as He is a man, and another, by which He knows things in 
their proper kinds, through appropriate likenesses.*? 


Aquinas introduces a similar distinction in his discussion of God's knowledge, 
in order to explain the difference in divine knowledge of counterfactu- 
als (knowledge of simple understanding) and of actual beings (knowledge of 
vision).^^ Hus does not make use of Aquinas's distinction between beatific, 
infused, and experiential knowledge, however the similarities between Thom- 
as's threefold structure and Hus's concluding sentence suggests more than a 
passing similarity between the two positions.“ Wyclif makes use of this dis- 
tinction in De scientia Dei as well, but does not mention it in his main treatise 
on Christology, De Incarnatione. 

The other point worth noticing from Hus's Christology in the Sentences is 
his brush with the Ockhamists in d.22. He notes here that arguments had 


43 Mda, p.434. 
44  laq14 a.9. 
45 IIIa g.9—12. 
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cropped up regarding Christ’s humanity during the triduum, leading to the 
guestion of where did the man in Christ go during the period when He was in 
the tomb? Responses to this depend on how one understands the union of the 
human nature with the individual human being. For the Ockhamists, to say 
(for example) that Socrates is a man is a self-referring statement: it refers to 
nothing other than Socrates. There is no human nature that is distinct some- 
how from Socrates, as Thomists, Scotists, and Wycliffite realists would argue in 
disagreement. Ockham’s critics concluded that the Moderni position was 
effectively Nestorian, then: Christ had only a divine nature, so that once He 
was in the tomb, there was no longer a human nature to speak of.^9 On his part, 
Hus is careful not to endorse, nor exactly to repudiate this position. His 
approach is simply to say that a man might be a body, or a soul, or a body-soul 
composite, or a man is something 'of named natures' (naturarum praedicta- 
rum). Regarding Christ, he adds: 


...This man, who created heaven and earth, was born of the Virgin, had 
conversations with men, suffered, died, and was buried. He did not create 
the ages according to His assumed nature, nor did He suffer in His Deity, 
nor was He dead and buried according to His soul, nor did He descend to 
the dead according to His body or His integrated nature. But because the 
same person is here in all, according to one, He makes, and according to 
another, He leaves it.^7 


As explanations go, this leaves something missing. Hus neither expressly iden- 
tifies the assumed human nature as a human person, as Humanity as such 
(Wyclif's position), nor does he resolve it as being nothing. He asserts its reality 
without explaining its relation to corporeity, which was of great interest to the 
Ockhamists because it could account for the formal inherence of accidents 
during the triduum without the presence of a human nature, and without any 
further philosophical distinctions.*® 

The Sentences then move from Christology to the human condition, and to 
morality in particular. Here, the main topics are the effects of Christ's redemp- 
tion, as well as the Christian life, and with these we now turn to Hus's account 
of Christian morality. Hus begins by claiming that temptation leads to evil 
acts, but that not all temptation is evil; rather, the identity of the source of 


46 See my discussion in “Wyclif’s Trinitarian and Christological Theology,’ 127-198. 

47 ld p. 452. 
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39747. 
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temptation has everything to do with the morality of the temptation itself. For 
example, God tempts men to perfect them, while others tempt for their own 
knowledge, and Satan tempts to destroy us. Accordingly, the morality of any 
act is determined by the intent of the agent. Thus, we know that the Fall was 
the result of sinful willing, but it is not clear whether that sin was pride or dis- 
obedience; Bonaventure, Hus explains, believed it to have been pride, whereas 
Romans 5 says that it is disobedience. It is important to clarify here that dis- 
obedience has two senses: one can disobey because one desires excellence, 
and one can disobey to flout God’s commands. In the first case, the desire for 
undue excellence led to the act of disobedience, so while this may be the 
nature of the first sin, its evil would be based on pride, rather than disobedi- 
ence as such. The change in human nature that results from this is that now it 
is only possible not to be able to sin through grace, which distinguishes us from 
all the other animals, who are naturally unable to sin, as well as from God, 
whose perfection necessarily entails not being able to sin, either. 

Our free choice, Hus continues, was aptly described by Bradwardine as ‘the 
choice of freedom. Though reason appears to be like a king, ruling the soul as 
an apprehensive power, the will is greater in its capacity to choose or not to 
choose. The mind may use its reasoning to recognize that lust is always to be 
avoided, in the way that a counsellor analogously advises a king, but it is ulti- 
mately the will that either accedes to the advice or does not. Hence, he con- 
cludes that free choice is a rational power, in which reason and will work 
together. From the time of Augustine, theologians had engaged in the argu- 
ment about which power is primary, reason or will. Advocates of reason have 
argued that, since it is the power that defines us as a species, its exercise is the 
highest expression of freedom; moreover, when the will functions as it ought, 
it wills in accord with reason. Advocates of will countered this by pointing out 
that human choice is subject to more than simply ratiocination, and involves 
emotion and the right movement of the spirit, as well. From the thirteenth 
century onwards, Dominicans tended to advocate for reason, while Franciscans 
backed the will as the dominant force in moral decision-making. Bonaventure 
then departed from what had been the standard understanding of free choice, 
namely, as a faculty of the soul, and advocated instead for a view in which free 
choice is a habitus (or disposition), in which both reason and will act in con- 
cert. The Franciscan Richard Rufus of Cornwall and the Dominican Robert 
Kilwardby both subsequently adopted this understanding as a reasonable 
means of balancing the scales between reason and will, but Hus remained ada- 
mant in maintaining that this is not quite correct. He instead follows Giles of 
Rome, whose position was constructed in an attempt to respond to Bonaventure. 
For Giles, if reason presented will with what is absolutely good, the will would 
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naturally desire it, even if in any other case in which an absolute good is 
not evident, the will might not be as easily convinced. In this sense, Giles 
concludes, human free choice is a rational power. Hus adopts this stand- 
point, and identifies his own position in light of Thomas Bradwardine's, as 
well. Bradwardine's De causa Dei is one of the most detailed analyses ever 
written concerning the relation of free choice to grace. In it, he argued that 
every act of the will, even evil acts, are in a real sense directly dependent on 
grace for their reality; it is only in the intent behind the evil willing that human 
beings can be isolated from grace. Bradwardine wrote this in response to the 
Ockhamist position, which he regarded as being almost Pelagian in the lati- 
tude it gave to human decision-making. It is entirely consistent with a fifteenth- 
century Augustinian position that Hus cited Bonaventure and Bradwardine as 
his twin guideposts; furthermore, that he was following Giles rather than 
Bonaventure is entirely in keeping with his general approach of holding a 
strong, conservative position against Ockhamism, not to mention Thomism 
or Scotism.*9 

Willing may seem simpler than the understanding when viewed this way. It 
may seem simpler and more reliant upon the understanding in fulfilling its 
goal, at least to a greater degree than is the understanding is reliant upon the 
will. Nevertheless, it is still considered the nobler power, because through it we 
achieve salvation.9? God judges us not on the basis of our understanding, but 
on our willing. Theologians have argued over this for some time, he continues, 
and those with whom Hus agrees cite Anselm and Bernard as authoritative, 
while his opponents cite Aristotle and Augustine. In reality, he concludes, the 
two powers complement one another, but if he is forced to choose, he must 
come down on the side of the will. It is true that reason advises the will as a 
counsellor advises the emperor, but this does not make the counsellors greater 
than the emperor. Neither, however, can function without grace, so it is better 
to focus our attention instead on our need for it in behaving virtuously. 

The next important question therefore regards the relation of virtue to 
grace. By the fifteenth century, this had become an important question because 
the Ockhamists had introduced the argument that it was entirely possible for 
a Christian to have one virtue without having any others. Aquinas had argued 
that, in our fallen state, we are capable of virtuous acts without the assistance 
of grace, but we can only achieve the good that is our natural end through 


49 See J.B. Korolec, “Free will and free choice,’ in Cambridge History of Late Medieval 
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virtue aided by grace.*! As grace allows us to realize these infused virtues, it 
therefore acts to strengthen us, and we can become better than we were. 
Associated with Aquinas’s understanding of how grace functions in improving 
the virtues is his belief in the reciprocity of the virtues; each virtue requires 
prudence, which functions as a connecting element to every other virtue.5? In 
themselves, Aquinas's descriptions of the relation between grace and virtue 
and his doctrine of the reciprocity of virtues are not necessarily connected to 
one another, but Ockham’s arguments against Aquinas’s reciprocity of virtue 
gave rise to a strong reaction.5? Ockham and Scotus had both held that the 
virtues are not necessarily connected to one another, despite the centrality of 
prudence in each virtuous act, but Scotus understood each virtue to have its 
own associated prudence, while Ockham did not recognize prudence as being 
a virtue at all; for him, one could have prudence without being virtuous. In 
response, Bradwardine linked every virtuous act to grace, holding that no vir- 
tuous act is possible without it.5> Consequently, there is no need to argue over 
the reciprocity of virtues through their connection to prudence; if grace is nec- 
essary for any virtuous act, then grace and virtue — any virtue — are connected, 
which connects all of the virtues after the fact. This was sufficient basis for 
Wyclif to make the same argument, holding that grace is necessary for any vir- 
tuous act, and for emphasizing the reciprocity of virtues so fully as to suggest 
that preachers should avoid matching particular virtues to particular vices, to 
avoid giving the laity the wrong idea.56 

Hus then enters into the discussion by asking whether grace and virtue are 
the same. He comments that Aquinas and Peter Tarentaise O.P. (d.1276) both 
doubted this, because it would mean that no pagan philosopher could have 
been virtuous. But what is the problem with this? The pagan philosophers may 
have been good according to their kind, but this does not mean they were vir- 
tuous. Indeed, Hus continues, we see many people acting virtuously in their 


51 Summa Theologicae, lallae q.109, a.2. 
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external behavior, but since we have no access to their inner states, we cannot 
really know whether they are virtuous. And because of this, we cannot be sure 
that they are lacking all virtues, because, as Augustine and Aristotle had both 
argued, all the virtues are conjoined.?? To support this, he provides the analogy 
that just as every color necessarily includes light as part of its form, and each 
perfects light in its own way by moving the act of vision, so what is good within 
us is completed in virtue through grace: "So it is clear that virtue, grace, and 
love, by which man and rational creatures are called dear to God, are the 
same."58 This leads us to recognize that virtue is a habitus, the first act of which 
informs the subject; another way of considering virtue is as an operation, 
which is not continuous in the way that property might be, but is still poten- 
tially present. Thomas and Peter Tarentais may not agree, Hus concludes, but 
Henry of Ghent, Scotus, Richard of Mediavalia, William Ockham, and many 
others certainly described it this way. This position, however, is misleading at 
best, for while the latter philosophers may conceive of a virtue as habitus and 
not property, they did not necessarily hold that virtue is convertible to grace. 
Hus then makes the obligatory distinction between condign and congruent 
merits of grace, arguing that we can only merit salvatory grace congruently, as 
a gift of God, rather than condignly, as one would merit earthly reward for ser- 
vices rendered. This was the standard position among medieval theologians, 
with Thomas Bradwardine serving as a notable exception. In De causa Dei, 
Bradwardine's description of the intimacy with which God works in all created 
acts leads him to say that our merit is so synchronized with God's actions 
within us as to make us merit condignly.5? Hus comments, however, that we 
cannot condignly merit goods from other people in return for services ren- 
dered without first serving God, and so must rely upon congruent merit of 
grace to serve and be served by other creatures: “No one can well serve anyone 
unless they serve God, just as no one can be rewarded unless they are rewarded 
by God.”® Though Hus does not point it out, this is suggestive of Wyclif's argu- 
ment that no one can do good works without grace, and no one can serve oth- 
ers unless they serve God, the basis for his doctrine of dominion.8! Some, such 
as the Jovinians, the Manichees, and the Pelagians, say that man can do good 


57 Hus cites Augustine's Epistola ad Hieronymus and Aristotle's Ethics VI. 
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works without grace, but Hus assures us that they are certainly wrong. One 
cannot obey God's commands without grace, but it is possible to imagine 
someone in sin resisting further temptation without grace, as when someone 
swept away in the sin of lust is unsuccessfully tempted to commit murder or 
theft at the same time. This, however, is not evidence that one can do any sort 
of good work without grace. 

The relation of grace to a good act leads Hus to raise several guestions 
regarding the relation of love to a good act. Was grace necessary for good works 
before the soul was perverted through sin? Those who say it was argue that 
people are virtuous, which entails the presence of love, which in turn entails 
the presence of grace, for there can be no love without grace. Those who say 
otherwise, though, argue that Adam was created initially without it, but that 
he came to need it over the course of time, and that all good gifts can only be 
given as time passes, which seems to suggest an initial absence that only gradu- 
ally became evident. Hus cannot decide between the two, but is inclined to 
favor the former simply because it is more in line with Augustine's thought. 
The Fall has made moral action much more difficult, since we know when we 
commit an evil act as opposed to a good one, but we cannot know with cer- 
tainty when we commit a good act, because the love that accompanies every 
good act remains hidden from us. Only a special revelation from God gives us 
the certainty that would allow us to recognize the sufficiency of the love behind 
our will’s movement. But it is difficult to reconcile this understanding of love 
as the necessary condition for a good act with the problem of virtuous pagans: 
surely some infidel must be sufficiently moved by love to do good? Hus admits 
that it is possible for someone to act fearfully and do good, even if they are not 
themselves good, which certainly seems feasible for the infidel. Thus, he 
decides it is best to distinguish between acts that are good and acts that are 
good ‘in kind, where those falling into the latter category are evil in themselves, 
but nevertheless bring about what is good.®? 

Turning to the theological virtues, mention has already been made of Hus's 
comment that faith is the means whereby the mind is illumined and the truth 
is taught by doctrine.9? Informing faith makes it easier to believe what should 
be believed and recognize what should be avoided, and finally, it is necessary 
for hope and love. Hus appears to reject the Ockhamist position that theology 
and natural science are so different from one another as to require differing 
species of logic, explaining briefly that in Physics VIII and Metaphysics XII 
Aristotle very effectively shows how God's existence is evident to reason, but 
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that belief in God is an article of the faith, which suggests that the same thing 
can both be known and believed. In saying this, Hus adroitly avoids both the 
Ockhamist position and the Wycliffite position (in which every instance of 
human knowing entails faith), and instead takes a standard position familiar to 
most scholastics. 

The problem of predestination again crops up in Hus’s discussion of love. In 
III.31 he asks whether the caritas as a habitus can be abandoned, and distin- 
guishes between the caritas of predestination, which is eternal, and the caritas 
of present justice, which is transitory. He also reflects that we can think of the 
Book of Life — which names all those who God eternally knows to be predes- 
tined for salvation — as having two facing pages. On one page are written all the 
names of those God eternally knows to be predestined, who never can be 
deleted, and on the facing page are those who have grace through present jus- 
tice, but whose names can be erased.94 

Returning to the topic of virtues, Hus also discusses the necessity of cardinal 
virtues for salvation, as they guide men to treat their neighbors the right way. 
They are not innate, although certain inchoate virtues are, and these naturally 
lead men to the good. While he does not mention synderesis by name, it is 
likely he has this in mind. We develop these inchoate virtues in the same way 
that seeds germinate and thrive, relying on grace to nourish this development, 
"because there is no true moral virtue unless informed by love, which only God 
grants, so it is obvious that every cardinal virtue, insofar as its formal and best 
being, is founded in the Lord.”® Hus goes on to note that the seven gifts of 
the spirit are not virtues, even though virtues may be given in the same man- 
ner as these gifts. Rather, they stand apart from all the other gifts because 
they serve to expel the seven vices (fear expels pride; piety, envy; knowledge, 
wrath; strength, sloth; counsel, greed; understanding, gluttony; wisdom, lust). 
Furthermore, they aid the natural strengths with which they are born. Thus, 
the irascible man needs to be helped in adversity as much as in prosperity: in 
prosperity, through fear, in adversity through fortitude. Likewise, the concupis- 
cent needs to be assisted in his relations with his neighbor through piety and 
wisdom, and the reasonable needs help in speculation about the truth, which 
comes from counsel, and in doing what is wise, which occurs through knowl- 
edge. Hus comments that Lombard describes these gifts as virtues (though 
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many other doctors have denied this), and that he is content to discuss them 
as having the same effects as virtues, whether they are in themselves virtues 
or not. 

Hus returns to the reciprocity of the virtues in III d.36, where he notes that 
Augustine argued for it in his Epistola ad Hieronymus, and then moves to list 
the ways in which they are interrelated: 


There are reasons these virtues are connected. The first is the generosity 
of God’s giving, who does not give one without the others. The second 
reason is that just as any one part of a human body needs the others, so it 
is with the virtues. The third is because of their similitude: just as with a 
zither, if the strings are not tense, there will not be perfect harmony, so 
neither in the soul will there be a perfect harmony unless the virtues are 
all present. The fourth reason is because there are virtues against every 
vice, so it is suitable to have all virtues, since all vices should be avoided.66 


In the same way, the sins are also connected to one another; all mortal sins, 
even if they do not appear to be connected, have an aversion to the incommut- 
able good at their base, and to any turn towards a commutable good. Thus, 
even if the goods differ from one another, one who sins through injustice also 
sins through imprudence, weakness, and intemperance of will. In this section 
of the Sentences commentary, Hus provides helpful lists of virtues and vices 
that suggest an arrangement of the subject matter for preaching. This is a com- 
mon feature of Sentences commentaries that discuss the virtues and vices, and 
Hus's contribution here suggests nothing out of the ordinary. 

The last distinction of the third book of the Sentences is directed towards 
the relation between the teachings of the Old and New Testaments. Within the 
commentary tradition, this was not generally viewed as an especially interest- 
ing area to engage in theological disputation, even if it was of interest for com- 
posing commentaries on the Scriptures. Bonaventure's treatment of III d.40, 
for example, is a model of brevity, and is even shorter than Lombard's descrip- 
tion of the topic. Many theologians, from Giles of Rome to Ockham and his 
followers, neglected this distinction altogether, particularly during the 
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nia spiritualis perfecta nisi singula affuerint virtutes. 4 racio est,quia contra singula vicia 
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fourteenth century, when Sentences commentaries tended to include no more 
than a few distinctions from each of the four books. Wyclif’s Trialogus, pat- 
terned on Lombard's Sentences, ends the third book with a resounding identi- 
fication of Scripture with the eternal Truth of Christ, which is fully in keeping 
with his ontology of Scripture, in which all truth is bound up within the pages 
of the Bible, either implicitly or explicitly." Here Wyclif explains that the faith- 
ful should be instructed in the truths of Scripture by those who are well aware 
of the place of the divine ideas in creation, and who are knowledgeable about 
the necessity by which all events occur; moreover, they should be instructed in 
how time and space are divided into indivisible quanta, and they should be 
sensitive to the importance of realism about universals in explaining any 
divine truth. In short, Wyclif here summarizes all that he believes to be central 
to a right interpretation of what he calls ‘the logic of Christ, or the one true 
hermeneutic for understanding the Bible. Nevertheless, none of this is present 
in Hus’s brief discussion of III d.40, which resembles more Bonaventure’s com- 
mentary in its brevity. At most, Hus reflects on how the Old Law might be 
understood to bring justice to creation. In the sense that it teaches justice, he 
claims it does this well, but in the sense that it principally causes justice, nei- 
ther the Old nor the New Testament can be said to do that. Although the grace 
that operates through the sacraments can cause justice, written Scripture 
alone cannot. 


Sentences IV: Eucharist and Heresy 


Hus's position on the sacrament of Eucharist in Book Iv may be the most care- 
fully written and thoroughly studied part of his whole Sentences commentary. 
Compared to the discussions about the Eucharist between the well known 
philosophical theologians of the late medieval period, Hus engages in very lit- 
tle innovation here; until the last distinction, he manages to avoid dealing with 
the controversies that had recently arisen regarding the sacrament. 

The first topic of interest to readers aware of what was soon to come in the 
Czech lands is the question of whether the laity was permitted to drink the 
consecrated wine. The Utraquism question, as it quickly came to be known, 
had not been a part of Lombard's Sentences; the doctrine of concomitance, 
which holds that the communicant receives both body and blood upon 
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consuming the consecrated bread, had been universally accepted throughout 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The demand that the laity be given 
the chalice turned into an incendiary debate following Jakoubek of Stříbro's 
university determinatio in the fall of 1414,9% but this did not mean that theolo- 
gians had not been discussing the question in the years leading up to this. 
Accordingly, Hus briefly considers the legitimacy of lay access to the chalice, 
only to decide that concomitance provides anyone consuming the consecrated 
bread access to the blood of Christ as well as His body. 

The next question Hus addresses is that of transubstantiation. Commenting 
on the issue, he reflects that some have erred in saying that the body and 
blood of Christ are not in the sacrament because the host's substance is not 
transformed, and that Christ's body and blood are wholly present as signs. For 
the moment, this is all he has to say about the matter, and instead, he turns to 
more conventional problems associated with transubstantiation. For exam- 
ple, he asks: how can Christ's body be at once in heaven, beyond space as we 
understand it, and also in many places on earth? The accepted response, 
developed by theologians in the thirteenth century, was to distinguish 
between extensive, dimensive, and circumscriptive location. While the body 
of Christ is substantially present in the consecrated host, extended in space 
and time, and dimensably localizable, it is not circumscribed by its location 
in the sense that most substances are defined on all sides by a particular 
location. The key to this, he explains, is the property of quantity: if the quan- 
tity of a substance is wholly united to it, as is the case with most substances, 
the substance is circumscriptively localizable in a given place. But if a body 
might be present without its corresponding quantity, which Hus understands 
to be central to the doctrine of transubstantiation, it is not circumscriptively 
localizable, and so the problem of being in many places at once is no longer 
difficult. This leads us to recognize that Christ's body is not definitively in the 
consecrated host, in the sense that it is locally contained within a particular 
piece of bread at a particular place and time. How, then, is it understood to 
be present? 

To answer this, Hus brings in Thomas of Strassburg, and begins by pointing 
out that we understand the relation of parts and wholes in two ways: either we 
consider the parts as a set of parts, each separate and distinct, or we consider 
the set of parts as a whole. Augustine had understood the set of parts of Christ's 
body as a number of parts present in the host, using an analogy with the way 
images are multiplied when a mirror is broken, with each shard having its own 
separate image of the reflected object. This, Hus adds, is also Innocent IIT's 
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position. In this way, the human soul is present in each part, whole and undi- 
vided. This, however, brings up the issue that if the whole body of Christ were 
in one host along with many others, then any part of Christ would be touching 
any other part. We resolve this, Hus explains, by recognizing two ways of 
understanding how Christ's body parts are all together in each host: one way is 
the order of parts to the place, the other is the ordering of parts to the whole. 
In the first understanding, they have being at once in an indistinct manner of 
ordering part to part, but in the second way they are not in the same place and 
position, but are distinct from one another. Therefore, the problem vanishes 
once there is no distinction of the parts of Christ's body in the host, but only in 
Christ’s body when it is understood to be a whole body made up of parts. 
Hus’s position is not as confusing as it might sound. In fact, he is simply 
making use of a distinction that Giles of Rome had made between the intrinsic 
ordering of parts to one another within a body, and the extrinsic ordering of 
the body as a whole to the place it occupies. Giles reasoned that if these two 
kinds of ordering parts could be understood to be distinct from one another, 
one can also distinguish between quantity as composed within a thing accord- 
ing to the intrinsic ordering of parts, and the position of a thing without regard 
to the thing’s internal quantity, thus in relation to the extrinsic ordering of 
parts. Both continue to contribute to the quantity of a body, though the intrin- 
sic function relates to the organization of quantity within the subject, while 
the extrinsic function relates the ordering of the subject to the outside world. 
The result is the possibility of two distinguishable quantities coexisting in the 
same place at once.9? Scotus, Chatton, Wodeham, Francis Meyronnes, John of 
Paris, Marsilius of Inghen, Henry Totting of Oyta, and Thomas of Strassburg all 
found this distinction helpful, and used it to explain how the parts of Christ's 
body could all be present in consecrated hosts spread across space and time. 
Meanwhile, those who rejected the distinction included Peter Auriol, William 
Ockham, Francis of Marchia, and Durandus of St. Pourcain. In fact, Pierre 
d'Ailly, later Hus's nemesis at Constance, made use of the distinction to iron 
out problems he saw with Ockham’s position. He argued that Christ's body has 
its proper quantity and its appropriate arrangement of body parts circumscrip- 
tively in heaven, while in the host it has a definitive presence — whole in the 
whole, and whole in each part. Next, he argued that Christ's body has an intrin- 
sic and an extrinsic ordering of parts in heaven, while in the host it has neither, 
and hence lacks their essential organization and a continuous quantity. Here 
he differs from Hus, who has argued that Christ's body does not have definitive 


69 See Stephen Lahey, "Late Medieval Theories of Eucharist,” in A Companion to the Eucharist 
in the Middle Ages, ed. Ian C. Levy, Gary Macy and Kristen Van Ansdall (Leiden — Boston, 
2012), 499-540. 
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presence in the host, but who still used the distinction between intrinsic and 
extrinsic ordering of parts to avoid the problem about Christ’s body parts 
touching one another in the host. This is not the kind of disagreement that 
would lead to any kind of condemnation, though, for both positions obviously 
embrace the fundamental elements of the doctrine of transubstantiation. 7° 

Another problem involves the proposition that Christ’s body is created in 
the bread by the words of the priest. When the substance changes from bread 
to Christ’s body, is there a sense in which Christ’s body begins to be — or is 
created — in the bread? Creation, Hus explains, entails coming into being from 
pure intelligible being, and presupposes nothing but God already existing. This 
is not, however, how transubstantiation functions: there is not a nothing into 
which Christ’s body comes into being, but a something, namely, the substance 
of the bread. Hence, Christ’s body is not created during transubstantiation, 
and the priest is not mimicking the Creator in his actions. Transubstantiation 
occurs suddenly, and not successively, so there is no time in which two sub- 
stances occupy one set of accidents, but this does not mean that transubstan- 
tiation is more miraculous than the act of creation. Hus clarifies that it is a 
divinely caused act that is less miraculous than creation, but more than simple 
substantial change. 

Hus follows this discussion with a number of brief questions, such as 
whether bread is the most suitable substance for the host, and whether Christ 
Himself ate at the table of the Last Supper. As to the former, he answers that 
the Roman rite’s requirement of wheat bread is sufficient, and regarding the 
latter, he says Christ did not permit him to have been present at that meal, so 
Hus is happy to leave this problem to Christ Himself. At this point, Hus’s 
patience is clearly dwindling. The next problem, regarding the relation of the 
consecrated host to Christ's body, is the last. It asks: if the reserve body of Christ 
had been stored away on a pyx that night, would it have died the next day? Hus 
explains that Christ would not have been beaten or crucified in the conse- 
crated host, because the exterior properties that are wounded by such acts 
are not present in the same way in a consecrated host, since Christ is not cir- 
cumspectively present in it. But really, he admits that “the truth of this ques- 
tion, and of many others, the Lord Jesus Christ alone knows.””! What, then, of 
the body of Christ as it is being chewed? Is some kind of change occurring to 
it as this takes place? Hus reflects that Ego Berengarius, the confession of 
Berengar of Tours that led to the doctrine of transubstantiation in the first 


70  J.M.M. Bakker, La Raison et Le Miracle: Les Doctrines Eucharistiques (c.1250—c.1400), Vol. 1 


(Nijmegen, 1999), 149-154. 
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place, suggests that there is a change, but this is obviously heretical. The sign 
may be broken, but the signified is not affected. How does this sguare with 
Christ as the substance of the consecrated host? It is heresy to hold that the 
substance of the bread remains after consecration, but it is legitimate to say 
that the species of the bread, its properties, are physically altered, while no 
change takes place in the substance. Very simply, the changes that the guantity 
and gualities of the perceptible sacrament experience do not alter the sub- 
stance of Christ's body, as Giles of Rome himself explained.?? 

Hus's attitude then suddenly changes from a generally relaxed (though 
impatient) willingness to treat lesser guestions, such as whether a priest or a 
member of the laity can take Eucharist daily, to one of seriousness with the 
following guestion of whether the excommunicate, the schismatic, or the her- 
etic can still celebrate. Many authorities hold that these are not in the mystical 
body of Christ and therefore cannot celebrate, but Hus reflects that Scotus 
maintained that no one can celebrate Eucharist as the principal cause of the 
sacrament save God. Any creature who celebrates mass is but a secondary 
cause. As far as he is concerned, Hus continues, all that is necessary for legiti- 
mate celebration of Eucharist is that the celebrator be a priest, be able to speak 
the liturgy, and that he have a proper intention of celebrating and doing what 
the church reguires. He acknowledges that this is a problem, though, forit con- 
tradicts the Lombard's teachings. But does this make Hus into a heretic? The 
truth can be in either the Lombard’s judgment, or in that of those who contra- 
dict him, like Scotus and Hus. Hus would rather take the middle road, and thus 
avoids casting aspersions of heresy in any direction, “because anyone should 
have enough in this sense, that they have served God.””8 

Hus then raises the Donatist issue: is the mass of a good priest better than 
that of an evil one? Aquinas maintained that any mass is good in its essence, 
but that, ceteris paribus, one celebrated by a good priest is better than one by 
an evil priest, because a sinner’s praise and the intercessions of one whose soul 
is distraught or angry do not fit with the mass. “From this it follows,’ Hus 
declares, “that the excommunicate, the schismatic, the degraded, the heretic, 
and one openly living with concubines knowingly receiving the sacrament of 
Eucharist sin gravely.” 

This, furthermore, leads him onto the topic of heresy. Normally, Bk. IV d.14 is 
devoted to the sacrament of penance, but Hus takes a detour, likely because 
heresies about the Eucharist had recently become a much greater issue than 


72 IV d.12, reference is to Giles of Rome, Theoremata de esse et essentia, ed. H. Hocedez 
(Louvain, 1930). 
73  1IVdag p. 585. 
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before; earlier commentaries, like those of Bonaventure and Aguinas, do not 
mention heresy here. Hus explains that there are as many kinds of heresy 
as there are heretics, but also refers to the Glossa Ordinaria of John, which 
says that heresy can be described in eight ways: it can involve having doubts 
about the faith, being a schismatic, or being cut off from the church, and again, 
it can pertain to those who interpret scripture evilly, those who invent new 
opinions, those who wish to take privileges from Rome, and those who are 
purposely remote from the church. Properly speaking, though, a heretic is 
one who holds false dogma, pertinaciously defending what is contrary to 
scripture, especially for reasons of money or temporal glory. And the three 
most infamous kinds of heresy, Hus continues, are Simony, Apostasy, and 
Blasphemy. 

These are not distinct points of opposition, because one follows upon the 
other. Anyone who is simoniacal is also an apostate from God and blasphemes. 
The reasoning for these vices is distinct, however, because apostasy generally 
occurs when someone leaves God's religion, blasphemy when someone 
imposes a calumny on a power of God, and simony when someone attempts to 
disorder the power of God. Moreover, these three are a threefold offense 
against the Trinity: apostasy goes against God the Father, who binds the world 
powerfully and purely to its spouse; the Son of God, by virtue of being the 
Power and the Wisdom of God, is blasphemed through the second heresy; and 
God the Holy Ghost, when He ordered His home peacefully from the highest 
kindness, strove against the crookedness of simony that runs against His order, 
which the simoniac resists by trying blasphemously to dissolve this benign 
order and the peace it brings.” 

It is important to point out that this is not a typical arrangement; the group- 
ing does not appear like this in the Sentences commentaries of Aquinas, 


74 "Et pro notandum, quod tres sunt maneries heresis plus famose, sc. Symonia, apostasia et 
blasfemia. Nec distingwunturista ex opposito, quia unum consequitur aliud, nam qui- 
cunque est symoniacus, ille apostatat a Deo et blasfemat in Deum. Raciones tamen istorum 
viciorum distingwuntur, quia apostasia fit generaliter secundum racionem, qua hom a reli- 
gione Dei exorbitat, blasfemia secundum racionem, qua homo virtuti Dei inponit calump- 
niam sed symonia secundum racionem, qua homo nititur ordinacionem Dei disrumpere. 
Et sic per istam triplicitatem Trinitas est offensa: Per apostastasiam Deus Pater, qui secun- 
dumreligionem mundam et immaculatam potenter ligat sponsam sibi Deus Filius, qui cum 
sit Virtus Dei et Dei Sapiencia, per secundam heresim cottidie blasfematur. Et Deus Spiritus 
Sanctus, qui cum ex summa begnignitate sapienter ordinat pacifice domum suam, ex pravi- 
tate symoniaca ordinacioni sue contrarie nititur symoniacus, cum resistens Spiritui Sancto, 
nititur istum ordinem benignum blasfeme dissolvere et sic pacem." IV d.14, pp. 587-588 
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Bonaventure, or any other figure to whom Hus refers, nor is it in Gratian’s 
Decretals."5 Thus, the likeliest origin for this grouping is Wyclif, who simi- 
larly describes heresy as inextricably associated with apostasy, blasphemy, 
and simony in De veritate Sacrae Scripturae, and immediately afterwards 
in De apostasia, De blasphemia, and De simonia.” Hus's argument is a précis 
of Wyclif's sustained treatment of these afflictions of the church, and its 
reflection of Wyclif's theology represents the most direct relation between 
the two theologians one can find in Hus's Sentences commentary. It is signifi- 
cant that the heresies described here are ones for which clergy in particular 
are likely to be guilty. Hus returns to this when discussing the sacrament 
of orders in distinctions 24 and 25 of Bk. IV, where following the usual account 
of how grace is conferred by orders, he begins with the question of whether 
religious orders 'agree with women. He comments that Christ did not ordain 
the Virgin Mary, but that he did ordain Judas, leaving the question of the ordi- 
nation of women at that. There were indeed deaconesses in the ancient 
church, he reminds us, and history tells us of priests' wives in the time 
of Gregory, and of female priests who were called abbess, but now, he 
concludes, any woman who associates with a priest is his concubine and 
nothing more. 

In distinction 25, he begins by asking whether the sacraments, particu- 
larly the Eucharist, can be administered by a heretic. After noting that some 
say that a heretic's Eucharist is invalid, while others say that the good of the 
sacrament surpasses the evil of the consecrator, he marshals his attention 
to address simony. Given that a simoniac is one who would sell or buy spiri- 
tual goods for money, he explains, there seem to be a number of different 
kinds. Jereboamites are those who accept money for ecclesiastical honors, 
while Balaamites accept money for giving evil counsel, or for cursing the 
good. Finally, those who hunger for earthly reward for doing God's works are 
Gezites. Hus cites Innocent's indictment of simony as it appears in Gratian in 
full, explaining that the complete citation is necessary so it would not seem 
that he is singling out any particular office.” Clergy who explain away their 
actions as grounded in custom, he continues, should recognized that the pious 
disciple of Christ understands that praiseworthy customs are gifts given by 


75 lam grateful to Prof. Anders Winroth for his expertise on Gratian here. 

76 | Deveritate Sacrae Scripturae III, pp. 274—310; De apostasia, p. 11-17; De blasphemia, p. 117-23; 
De simonia, p. 1.1-25. 

77 Reference is to Emil Friedburg, ed., Corpus Iuris Canonici, Decreta II Causa I q.3, p. 418. 
Note that Wyclif does the same in De simonia, ed. Herzberg-Fránkel and M.H. Dziewicki 
(London, 1898), 77.20. 
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God. No priest should be greedy, he counsels, but instead they should be 
content with receiving moderate oblations from the wealthy to keep them 
from want. 

Hus mentions Wyclif in particular in the midst of his discussion of penance. 
While discussing the impossibility of certainty regarding the final state of any 
soul, he allows himself a digression to confront those who say with certainty 
that Wyclif is eternally damned in hell. Hus argues that Wyclif may have died 
penitent, in which case it is possible that God includes him among the saved, 
and if his sins reguired time in purgatory, in that case God's mercy will prevail. 
Then again, Hus adds, he may in fact be damned, in which case one can only 
hope that he remains in constant supplication for God's justice. As for himself, 
Hus holds great hope for God's mercy, for which he prays daily. There are rare 
cases in which God reveals people's fate, as with the thief who was crucified 
next to Christ, which was certainly done for the utility of the church. Hence, if 
God decides that it is useful for the church that Wyclif's final fate be known, 
Hus wryly concludes, if only to put an end to all the arguing, God himself will 
reveal it. 


Conclusion 


Thus, in his commentary on the Sentences, Jan Hus reveals himself to be 
a theologian in the Aegiddian tradition, a conservative position suspicious 
of too much reliance on Aristotelianism, opposed to Ockhamism, and gener- 
ally in agreement with figures like Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent, Thomas 
Bradwardine, and Thomas of Strassburg. The shibboleth that Hus plagiarized 
Wyclif, now generally understood to be false, diverts us from the fact that both 
Wyclif and Hus were adherents of this ‘old fashioned’ Augustinianism, each 
capable of defending it against theologians more allied with Aristotelianism, 
whether they be Thomists and Scotists, or Ockhamist Moderns. As we have 
demonstrated, elements of Wyclif's thought do crop up throughout Hus's com- 
mentary on the Sentences, but not in any way that suggest heretical intentions. 
Rather, we are left with a picture of a theologian capable of holding his own 
with any other schoolman of the fifteenth century, conservative in outlook, but 
by no means partisan in his beliefs. Moreover, his abilities are by no means 
mediocre; he has mastered a dense and complex body of literature, and 
expresses his thoughts clearly and convincingly. Hus is no innovative theolo- 
gian like Bonaventure, Giles, or others in the tradition, nor is he a cunning 
philosopher like Henry of Ghent or Wyclif, or a controversialist like Jerome of 
Prague. His Sentences commentary depicts instead a capable and confident 
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theologian prepared to embark on a career of preaching, teaching, and leader- 
ship in the Bohemian church. That he was also reformatively minded, influ- 
enced by Matthias Janov, John Milíč, and John Wyclif, may not be evident in his 
commentary on Peter Lombard, but this by no means makes Hus's Sentences 
banal, anodyne, or theologically sterile. 


The Vernacular Theology of Jan Hus 
Pavlína Rychterová 


Historical Backgrounds and Historiographic Narratives — The Beginnings: Huss 
Czech Preaching and Its Audience, his Use of the Vernacular— Writing Church Reform 
in Czech: Expositions on Faith, Ten Commandments, and Pater Noster — Expositions, 
Chapter 40: Bad and Good Languages, Bad and Good Christians — Authorities 
Reinterpreted: Hus's Czech Writings between Catechesis, Polemic and Propaganda — 
Hus's Czech Sunday postil: From Anxious Audience to Active Public 


Texts written in the vernacular constitute a significant part of the great reform 
efforts of Jan Hus. Their impact can hardly be overestimated. Although for 
the most part they do not contain any 'new' theological ideas, and although 
they do not represent a completely new stage in his spiritual and intellectual 
development, they are an indisputable innovation in another respect: through 
these texts, a brand new form of communication between professionals and 
laity was developed, which enabled Hussite reformist thought to break into a 
revolution that would change the respective society in its entirety. Despite this, 
Hus's Czech oeuvre does not offer any proof of his Czech nationalistic con- 
sciousness’ or ‘radical anti-church spirit; nor anything else of this sort. The 
respective texts are too complex and too ambiguous to satisfy questions seek- 
ing simple, declaratory answers. The main reasons for this ambiguity are the 
conditions under which his oeuvre (Latin and Czech) was written. Jan Hus 
developed his radical theological views gradually, very often only in response 
to expressions, statements, and actions in his surroundings (university col- 
leagues, allies as well as adversaries, church and secular authorities, the audi- 
ence of his preaching, etc.). As I will show in my analysis, not even the escalation 
of his conflict with the church authorities following the indulgence riots in 
May 1412 motivated him to express the clear and unmistakable positions for 
which he was finally condemned in Constance. His Czech texts are on the one 
hand the result of long and detailed preparations, intended for clearly defined 
purposes. On the other hand, however, they always capture particular moments 
in his reflections and considerations, probably to a greater degree than his 
Latin treatises do; the Czech works often mirror his current state of mind and 
display associative networks in which his thought was organized. This makes 
them precious material for those who want know more about the ‘man’ Jan 
Hus, though at the cost of getting involved with him, with his cumbersome 
‘medieval’ mind (so very different from ours), and also with his occasion- 
ally unformed ideas, expressions, and formulations. It is not the task of this 
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analysis to finish and perfect all these rough ideas and formulations (and even- 
tually let Hus appear like some sort of marble monument). The task of this 
essay is just the opposite: alongside a multilayered contextualization of Hus's 
Czech oeuvre within the current research landscape, this chapter aims to look 
closely at several crucial moments in which his revolutionary ideas took 
their shape. 


Historical Backgrounds and Historiographic Narratives 


Hussitologists traditionally place the beginning of Hus’s increased interest in 
the vernacular’s potential in the field of spiritual care within the context of his 
appointment as preacher at Bethlehem Chapel in 1402. Nonetheless, his first 
extant postil from 1402-1403, transmitted under the title Puncta and written at 
the time of Hus's previous engagement at Saint Michael’s Church in Prague's 
Old Town, contains Czech annotations and translations of isolated words and 
sentences, which clearly indicate that already then Hus paid much attention to 
the diverse possibilities offered by the vernacular in pastoral care. At that time, 
however, this was no exceptional matter, but rather a common practice. The 
same period gave birth to two extensive and freguently copied texts, the Postil 
of Zderaz and the Quadragesimale of Admont, both written by a member of the 
Crosiers of the Holy Sepulchre, Johlin of Vodňany.! Numerous Czech annota- 
tions, translations, and parentheses play the same part in his texts as in Hus's 
first extant postil. 

Jan Sedlák, author of one of the two authoritative biographies of Hus,? 
linked the existence of the Czech annotations in this text to Hus’s ‘national 
consciousness, which he found, inter alia, in Hus’s characterization of the 
patron saint of Bohemia, Saint Wenceslas, in the same text: 


1 Johlín of Vodňany, Quadragesimale Admontense — Quadragesimale admontské, ed. H. 
Florianová, D. Martínková, Z. Silagiová, and H. Šedinová (Prague, 2006) Fontes Latini 
Bohemorum VI. Concerning Johlín of Vodňany and his so-called ‘Zderaz Postil, see Rudolf 
Říčan, “Johlín z Vodňan, křižovník kláštera zderazského,” Věstník Královské české společnosti 
nauk 2 (1929): 1-150. The Zderaz Postil has not yet been edited. 

2 Jan Sedlák, M. Jan Hus (Prague, 1915). In response to Sedlák's critical monograph written from 
the position of a Catholic theologian, Václav Novotný together with Vlastimil Kybal pub- 
lished their own positivist-oriented interpretation of Hus's life and work, see Václav Novotný 
and Vlastimil Kybal, M. Jan Hus. Život a učení I-II (Prague, 1919-1931). Both monographs rep- 
resent an unsurpassed and still authoritative apex of the historiographical and theological 
interpretative efforts, though they start from diametrically opposed ideological and political 
positions. 
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And for this, St. Venceslas, your brothers will praise you. Your brothers are 
all the Christians in general, but especially all the Slavs, and especially all 
Czechs, innermost your brother is Christ himself.? 


Sedlak’s opinion is shared, with some modifications, among current historians 
and literary historians, who also see Hus's ‘national consciousness’ as being more 
or less an integral part of the master narrative about the Czech Hussite wars. This 
master narrative was generated by the first few generations of nationalist Czech 
historiographers and literary historiographers in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and is an important support for several modern hypotheses on the spe- 
cific ‘national’ character of the religious Hussite revolt. An emphasis on the 
Slavs, and more precisely Bohemians, as being the special family of Saint 
Wenceslas, and the claim of a Slavonic origin for the Church Father Saint Jerome,> 
both of which can be also found in Hus’s early sermons, have roots in the multi- 
layered conception of Saint Wenceslas as the patron of Bohemia and the 
Bohemian nobility, and as the most important dynastic saint of the Premyslid 
princes and kings, as well as their Luxembourg heirs. During the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the cult of Saint Wenceslas was complemented by a very specific definition 
of Czech, namely, as a ‘Slavonic language.’ The Slavonic-Czech language played a 
remarkable (although not easily traceable) legitimizing role in Charles’s sym- 
bolic royal representation as Czech King and Roman Emperor: thus, Slavonic- 
Czech was defined as the fourth holy language (besides Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin), a claim based directly on the Slavonic mission of Constantine and 
Methodius. This tradition was underlined by the foundation of the Benedictine 
Emmaus monastery in Prague, for which Charles IV got a papal privilege to 


3 "Propter quod te, s. Wenceslae, laudabunt fratres tui. Fratres tui sunt generaliter omnes chris- 
tiani, speciales omnes Slowany, specialicies omnes Bohemi, ymo frater tuus est Christus.” 
Quoted according to Jan Sedlák, Jan Hus, 85. See also Jan Sedlák, “Husův vývoj dle jeho postil,” 
in Studie a texty k životopisu Husovu II, ed. Jan Sedlák (Olomouc, 1915) Studie a texty k 
náboženským dějinám českým II, 394—414, here 397. 

4 Malcolm Lambert, Medieval Heresy. Popular Movements from the Gregorian Reform to the 
Reformation (Oxford, 32002), 306—322; Robert Bartlett, Making of Europe (London, 21994), 
197-242. For the pioneering nuanced analysis of the problem of the ‘nation’ in the first half of 
the fifteenth century Bohemia, see František Smahel, “The Idea of the ‘Nation’ in Hussite 
Bohemia I," Historica 16 (1969): 143-247, here 193-197. See also the Czech translation of the 
treatise Idea národa v husitských Čechách (České Budějovice, 1971) and the second extended 
and revised edition, Idea národa v husitských Čechách (Prague, 2000). 

5 Most recently, Julia Verkholantsev, “St. Jerome As a Slavic Apostle in Luxemburg Bohemia," 
Viator 44 (2013): 251-286 has collected basic information on the ‘cult’ of St. Jerome in late 
medieval Bohemia for english speaking audience. 
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celebrate church Slavonic liturgy. In the scriptorium of the monastery, many 
Czech translations of Latin theological works were produced (such as the 
Historia scholastica of Petrus Comestor) and written in Glagolica, the script 
revealed to holy Constantine according to his legend by the Holy Ghost.$ 

The elaboration of the symbolic role of the Czech language in the 
Luxembourg royal representation was doubtlessly an important element for its 
later perception, which acquired various forms and manifestations in the last 
third of the fourteenth century, during the reign of Charles’s son, Wenceslas IV. 
A great many translations from Latin have been preserved from this period, 
mainly of theological and edifying religious books, from the books of the 
Old and New Testament’ to fashionable mystical and visionary works, such 
as the writings of Bridget of Sweden (1303-1373) or Henry Suso (1300—1366).Š 
According to the historiographical hypothesis on the national consciousness 
of the Czech reformation, this production of religious literature written in 
Czech was viewed more or less anachronistically from the angle of the subse- 
quent developments, especially in the history of literature, and was thus 
regarded as a work of moderate church reformists, called 'Hus's predecessors.’ 
For a long time, this view formed a substantial part of the interdependent nar- 
ratives about the genuinely Bohemian reform movement (Bohemian ‘modern 
devotion’) and the medieval development of Czech national consciousness. 
The resulting narrative was seemingly integral and coherent, to the extent that 
it absorbed a number of further independent historical phenomena from the 
preceding and the following period.!? The idea of the linkage between church 


6 Pavlína Rychterová, "Autoritát und Wahrheitsdiskurs im vernakularen katechetischen 
Schrifttum im spátmittelalterlichen Böhmen,” in Autorität und Wahrheit. Kirchliche 
Vorstellungen, Normen und Verfahren (XIII-XV. Jahrhundert), ed. Gian Luca Potestà 
(München, 2012) Schriften des Historischen Kollegs, Kolloquien 84, pp. 113-125. 

7 Vladimír Kyas, Česká bible v dějinách národního písemnictví (Prague, 1997), 25-130. 

8 Pavlína Rychterová, “Revelationes of St. Bridget in the late Medieval German and 
Bohemian Spirituality,” in Companion to Birgitta of Sweden and Her legacy in the Later 
Middle Ages, ed. Claire L. Sahlin (Leiden, forthcoming); idem., Die Revelationes der heili- 
gen Birgitta von Schweden (1303-1373) in der alttschechischen Übersetzung des Thomas von 
Štítné (ca. 1330-1409) (Kéln-Weimar, 2004), 11-140; P. Rychterová, ed., Vidění sv. Brigity 
Švédské v překladu Tomáše ze Štítného (Prague, 2009). 

9 For the problem of Hus's ‘predecessors’ see, for example, the revealing study of D. Mengel 
on the Vita of Milíč of Kroměříž, Charismatic lay preacher in Prague in the 1360—70ies, 
considered by research as the most important ‘predecessor’ of hussite reformists: David 
Mengel, “A Monk, a Preacher, and a Jesuit: Making the Life of Milič’ The Bohemian Refor- 
mation and Religious Practice 5 (2004): 33—47. 

10 Fora critical discussion of the key terms of the mentioned master narratives such as 
‘Bohemian modern devotion’ or ‘early humanism,’ see Pavlina Rychterová, “Konzepte der 
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reform and a particular nation as the God-chosen bearer of that reform, which 
was formulated in the second and third decade of the fifteenth century by radi- 
cal Hussite scholars, had no parallel in Europe during the given period, but it 
was not new, being modelled on the Old Testament definition of the chosen 
people (the people of Israel) and its Christian interpretations. Nevertheless, 
the hussitic ‘old’ and at the same time ‘new’ definition of the ‘folk, as well as 
their significance for the fulfilment of Gods providence, is not the result of 
some long-lasting genuine Czech tradition, but a radical synergy of the existing 
means of interpretation of the Christian political culture. This synergy was a 
direct consequence of the formation of a political public in economic and 
political town centers in the Kingdom of Bohemia in the first two decades of 
the fifteenth century, a public that was deliberately shaped by Jan Hus and his 
reformist circle at the university of Prague. The foundations for the transfor- 
mation of a pro-reform lay audience into an ecclesiastical and politically active 
public were laid in the last years of Hus's life, c. 1402-1414. This transformation 
was crucial for the success of the Hussite revolt, which broke out four years 
after his death at the Constance stake. The new 'public' not only decisively 
augured the future fate of the religious reform efforts in Bohemia, but through 
its diverse manifestations, it also acted as the dominant social force for at least 
the first half of the fifteenth century. 


The Beginnings: Hus's Czech Preaching and Its Audience, his Use of 
the Vernacular 


Although the year 1402, in which Hus mounted the pulpit in Bethlehem Chapel 
in the Old Town of Prague, was not the beginning of his conscious work with 
the vernacular, it was the beginning of a process wherein the vernacular 


religiósen Erziehung der Laien im spátmittelalterlichen Bóhmen. Einige Überlegungen 
zur Debatte über die sog. bóhmische Devotio moderna," in Kirchliche Reformimpulse des 
14./15. Jahrhunderts in Ostmitteleuropa, ed. W. Eberhard/F. Machilek (Kóln/Weimar, 2006), 
219—237; Pavel Soukup, “Die Predigt als Mittel religiöser Erneuerung: Böhmen um 1400,” in 
Bóhmenund das Deutsche Reich. Ideen- und Kulturtransfer im Vergleich (13-16. Jahrhundert), 
ed. E. Schlotheuber, H. Seibert (München, 2009) Veróffentlichungen des Collegium 
Carolinum 16, pp. 235-264, and again, very clearly, Pavel Soukup, Reformní kazatelství a 
Jakoubek ze Stříbra (Prague, 2011), 25-120. 

11 Pavlína Rychterová, “Die Verbrennung von Johannes Hus als europäisches Ereignis. 
Offentlichkeit und Offentlichkeiten am Vorabend der hussitischen Revolution, in 
Politische Öffentlichkeit im Spätmittelalter, ed. M. Kintzinger and B. Schneidmüller 
(Ostfildern, 2011) Vorträge und Forschungen 75, pp. 361-384. 
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became an instrument of a newly defined political communication, which 
included, besides the economic and political elites, the social strata that had 
previously had no say in power decisions (i.e., burghers, artisans, women, and 
the municipal poor). In the Bethlehem Chapel Hus came into contact with this 
heterogeneous audience, able to accept his increasingly radical opinions 
regarding church reform probably with greater ease than it would be the case 
elsewhere. Bethlehem Chapel was founded and endowed by two Prague bur- 
ghers in 1391, Hanuš of Můhlheim and John Kříž, with the intention that it 
would be used for preaching in Czech. Furthermore, Hus's direct predecessors 
at the pulpit were two ardent reformers, Prague University Masters John 
Protiva and Stephen of Kolín. Jan Hus therefore tried to emulate the high stan- 
dard and the reformist tenor of the first Bethlehem sermons, to which the 
audience members were already accustomed.!2 The importance of the interac- 
tion between Hus the preacher and the demanding Bethlehem community, 
whose opinions had been formed by Hus's precursors, can hardly be overesti- 
mated: it played a crucial influence on his development as a theologian 
expressing himself in the vernacular. 

Even before Hus started to preach in Bethlehem Chapel, the practice of 
singing religious songs during the celebration of the mass already existed 
there: the lay community had an active share in the religious ritual, which 
meant crossing the boundary, to a certain extent, between professional media- 
tors of the faith and the receivers.! Hence, the exposition of the Gospel in the 
mother tongue, congregational singing in the mother tongue, and the shared 
critical view of the church routine (with which fervent preachers confronted 
the lay audience) all naturally fostered a community spirit and, in a sense, a 
shared spirit of exclusiveness. Jan Hus took up this atmosphere very actively, so 
that in a few years he turned from a zealous university moralist to a city tri- 
bune. It is clearly no accident that in one of his Bethlehem sermons there is the 
oldest evidence of Hus's high regard for John Wyclif, where he refers to the lat- 
ter for the first time as ‘doctor evangelicus, an epithet found in a sermon on 
Saint Catherine's day in 1403.4 Likewise, one of his early Bethlehem sermons 


12  ForHuss preaching in detail, and for its social and textual context, see Pavel Soukup, “Jan 
Hus as a Preacher,’ in this collection. 

13  Inacollection of sermons from 1410-141, Hus mentions one of the Czech liturgical songs, 
see Mag. Io. Hus, Sermones in Bethlehem 1410-14n, ed. V. Flajšhans (Prague, 1938) Věstník 
Královské české společnosti nauk, třída pro filosofii, historii a filologii 3, p. 59: "Ut ergo 
illam veritatem nos asseguamur, quia hoc non potest esse sine auxilio Dei, inclamabimus 
ad Deum exorantes, pro auxilio eius incipientes Jezu Kriste pomiluj ny. [Jesus Christ have 
mercy on us].” Translations are mine, unless otherwise noted. 

14 Jan Sedlák, “Husův vývoj, 399. 
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contains the first explicit condemnation of the practice of granting indul- 
gences: during the indulgence riots in May 1412, this criticism would become 
the reason for Hus's definitive break with the representatives of the ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular powers.!® 

Hus’s preaching differs in one significant respect from the postils and 
the extant sermons by other authors that have survived from the same time 
(in particular, the above-mentioned work of Johlin of Vodňany). In a sermon 
from 1405, Hus formulated his conception of the spiritual guide and his work by 
comparing Christian preachers with their Old Testament predecessors.!é 
According to Hus, preachers resorted too often to fables, anecdotes, and made- 
up stories to pander to their listeners’ tastes, instead of offering them moral 
strength and leadership (already before his appointment to the Bethlehem 
Chapel the preaching there was very different from the customs he criticized). 
Hus therefore avoided the literary and rhetorical aids offered by contemporary 
preaching practices, such as collections of examples, legends, and amusing 
antique writings with a Christian slant; instead, the examples that he drew in his 
preaching were based either on his own experience or came from his immediate 
surroundings. He did this in conformity with Wyclif’s De veritate Sacrae Scripturae 
and his criticism of the clergy, whom Wyclif accused of lightening their duty of 
preaching the Gospel by resorting to parables, diverting fables, and anecdotes 
(i.e., the content of popular moralizing literature, which Hus labels contemptu- 
ously as fabulae, ludicra, and mendacia). Hus adopted Wyclif’s positions only 
gradually: in the oldest extant Latin postil, the so called Puncta, he often uses 
rhetorical turns of phrase and anecdotes he later despised so much. Jan Sedlák 
comments on this puristic Wyclifite conversion as follows: 


Medieval preachers used these tools maybe too much, a detriment to the 
Scriptures and Patrology, but basically it was good. Wyclif’s and Janov’s 
thundering against fables and stories led to purism, deprived the preacher 
of important rhetorical aids. He was then forced to rouse the interest of 
his audience with another means.!” 


Sedlák had an unfavorable opinion of Hus’s ‘purism’ from the position of 
Catholic theology. The nationalistic, positivist, protestant, and later communist 


15 See Ota Pavlíček and František Šmahel in this collection, pp. 48-52 and 240-241. 

16 “..exguo patet, quod ministri ewangelii debent esse castiores...humiliores...pauperiores... 
ad mortem pro lege proniores...ad legem promulgandam affecciores...in lege constanciores... 
Nam qui sic ministraverit, hic magnus in regno celorum erit..." Quoted according to Jan 
Sedlák, “Husův vývoj,” 401. 

17 Jan Sedlák, “Husův vývoj, 396. 
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ideological historiography understandably had a diametrically opposed opinion 
of Hus's preaching, as the judgment of a leading communist literary historian, 
Josef Hrabak, shows: 


Jan Hus, although he was learned master of arts and chancellor of an uni- 
versity, addressed first of all the masses in his Czech sermons. The era 
gets a chance to speak in Hus’s writings, in which the most important 
matter was to convince the masses that a fight was urgent and to show 
them what they had to fight for. Hus’s emphasis mainly lay on persuasion 
by means of the facts of life. This was an important break-through in the 
medieval way of thinking.!® 


A surviving collection of sermons, the so called “Sermons in Bethlehem," dat- 
ing from 1410-1411 the time when Hus officiated in the Bethlehem Chapel),!® 
gives us an idea of the nature of Hus’s preaching practice and, to a certain 
degree, of the manner in which he worked with the vernacular. The Latin texts 
of the extant sermon collection represent, in essence, his drafts, which were 
complemented by abridged and modified Latin records of his Czech sermons 
communicated by speech. The transcripts were evidently made by Hus's listen- 
ers from the ranks of university students, and were probably drawn up with the 
intention of creating an aid for their own preaching, Persuasive arguments for 
this hypothesis on the origin of the extant texts have been put forward by Jan 
Sedlák as well as the publisher of the collection, Vaclav Flajšhans,29 and were 
later complemented by Eva Kamínková.?! The conclusive evidence is: a) the 


18 Josef Hrabák, “Uvedení do vývoje literatury doby husitské, in Výbor z české literatury doby 
husitské I, ed. Bohuslav Havránek, Josef Hrabák, and Jiří Daňhelka (Prague, 1963), 14-15. 

19 Mag. Io. Hus, Sermones in Bethlehem. The collection is extant in one complete copy from the 
second quarter of the fifteenth century, originally in the possession of Nacio Bohemorum 
colleges of Prague University (Praha, Narodni knihovna, III B 20), and in two fragmentary 
copies. The older one from the first two decades of the fifteenth century contains approxi- 
mately one fifth of the extant manuscript texts III B 20 (Praha, Knihovna Narodniho muzea, 
XVI F 4). The more recent copy from the first half of the fifteenth century (Praha, Knihovna 
Metropolitni kapituly, E 37) is a codex mixtus and only contains a transcript of two 
Bethlehem sermons (to the pericopes Ego enim accepi and Caro mea). The edition of 
Flajšhans is problematic because he mixed in it two different versions of the text. See 
Anežka Vidmanová, “Základní vydání spisů M. Jana Husa,” in Jan Hus na přelomu tisíciletí, 
ed. M. Drda, FJ. Holeček, and Z. Vybíral (Tábor, 2001) Husitský Tábor, Supplementum 1, 
267—277, here 269. See also Eva Kamínková, Husova Betlémská kázání a jejich dvě recense 
(Prague, 1963) Acta Universitatis Carolinae — Philosophica et Historica, Monographia 2. 

20 Mag. Io. Hus, Sermones in Bethlehem, V-VI. 

21 See Note 15. 
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overall conception of the individual sermons is out of keeping with the usual 
structure of Latin postils from that period, b) formulations of biblical guota- 
tions here do not tally with formulations of the same guotations in other 
extant works by Hus, and c) there are numerous lexical, grammatical, and syn- 
tactic peculiarities, only explainable as the result of literary translations of 
Czech formulations. The extant texts contain a number of Czech parentheses 
and comments. At first expressions and formulations that the translators wrote 
in the Czech original, as they did not find apposite Latin expressions. Further 
Czech eguivalents of individual Latin words and rhetorical turns of phrase, 
which were probably meant to aid the readers of the texts and may be the work 
of the translators or the copyists, are also relatively common.?? Not infre- 
quently they are technical, concern economic terms? or expressions of 
importance for the catechism of lay people.?* With most of them, it cannot be 
ruled out that Hus used Latin terms in his Czech sermons when he dealt with 
important concepts. Some Latin expressions also have their Czech equivalents 
written in the transcript, which can be identified as neologisms probably 
inserted by Hus.?5 At times, the transcribers also give several Czech variants of 
a Latin term.? On the other hand, detailed Latin elucidations of a Czech 
expression,?? often as part of an etymological interpretation using examples 


22 Mag. Io. Hus, Sermones in Bethlehem, p. 17: "Ve illis, qui occupati sunt nimium in tempo- 
ralibus, kteříž jsá velnuli ve zbožie [who stick to fortune]"; ibid., "In inferno eciam est 
škralúp přilnutí [stain of clamping].” 

23 Ibid. p. 33: “...ut omnia septem sacramenta ecclesie teneremus in honore, pensionem 
berni [taxes] In another manuscript berně is replaced by a more common expression, 
poplatek [fee]. 

24 Ibid. p. 53: “...ne homines alleviarent peccata et leviter appenderent sibi ipsis peccata 
propria, ipsum talem malum videntes ea tunc est intencio bona et talis non est ypocrita, 
sed non ad gloriam. Nechtie svých hřiechóv zjeviti jiným pro pohoršenie — dobrý úmysl 
ale ne k chvále božie [they don't want show their own sins, because other people could be 
shocked - it is a good intention but they will be not praised by God]? 

25 Ibid, p.18: “...quales speculativi - bohomyslní [who think about God], qui semper specu- 
lantur de divinitate Christi, et tales sunt perfecti The expression bohomyslný is attested 
in old Czech texts in the sense of contemplativus, and as equivalent for speculativus it is 
only attested in Hus. Ibid., p. 54: "Si vero retrospicit — ošklebit se [gape]..." The expression 
'o&klebiti se’ is only attested in Hus's Bethlehem sermons and in the work of Petr Chelčický, 
where its use can be characterized as a direct loan from Hus. See the entry on 'osklebiti se' 
in B. Havránek and V. Šmilauer, eds., Staročeský slovník. Obilé — ožžený (Prague, 1984). 

26 Ibid, p.18: “Et quia Christus Dominus est basis — základ neb založenie neb krumfest [basis 
or base or ground] - tocius meriti ecclesie..." 

27 Ibid, p. 39: "Dicitur igitur nequam ‘nequam’ quasi ‘non equus' (i. rectus) sicud quilibet 
bonus est filius bonitatis, i. Dei. Unde Joh. 1: 'dedit eis potestatem...' etc. i.e. illis, qui sunt 
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from Greek, Latin, and Hebrew??? can most likely be attributed to Hus, for he is 
known to have indulged in such examples; they appear in abundance in his 
oldest extant Czech work, the so called “Czech Festival Sermons" (Česká 
sváteční kázání) (c. 1405-1407),?9 and in the later so called “Czech Sunday 
Postil" (Česká nedělní postila) (c. 1413).2° Certain turns of phrase with their 
Czech eguivalents in the texts can also be classified as proverbs, perhaps 
reflecting Hus's oral presentation.?! Passages evidently understood by the tran- 
scribers as central, or those too subtle in their theological terms, are often ren- 
dered in both languages. Furthermore, the text frequently contains transcripts 


sine peccato mortali. Et hinc concorditer ‘nequam’ bohemice dicitur zlosyn [scoundrel], 
quasi zlostny syn, [bad son] quia vere filius est iniquitatis et malicie. Sed e contra zlo- 
synové, [scoundrels] quia genuit eos malicia...." 

28 Ibid. p. 51: “Non mireis, eodem nomine nominari rem bonam et malam ‘ypocrisis’ est 
nomen grecum pokryctvie, když pokryje obyčejem dobrým hřiech který [hypocrisy, when 
a good custom covers sin] dicitur enim ab ‘ypos’ quod est ‘sub’ et ‘ crisis’ aurum, quasi 
‘superius deauratum"" 

29 Mistr Jan Hus, Česká sváteční kázání, ed. J. Daňhelka, MIHO III (Prague, 1995), p. 42: 
“Řěkové té schráně říkají gazofilacium, t. peněz schovánie. Neb gaza oni nazývají penieze 
a filaxe schovánie; neb v tej škříni schováni byli penieze k rozličným chrámovým 
potřěbám.... [The Greeks call the money ‘gaza’ and the repository filaxe'; because there 
was money intended for diverse church needs in that repository...]”; ibid., p. 114: “I slove 
dnešní den starým nazváním řečsky epifania. Jenž latíně i česky toliko vzní jakožto zjeve- 
nie.... [This day is called in Greek epifania. It means in Latin and also in Czech “appari- 
tion. ...]" 

30 Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila. Vyloženie svatých čtení nedělních, ed. J. Daňhelka, 
MIHO II (Prague, 1992), p. 61: “...řiekajíce Čechové advent po latinské řeči; nab latíně 
adventus česky slove příchod neb navstievenie...[...Czechs say ‘advent’ as it is called in 
Latin language; because Latin ‘adventus’ means ‘arrival’ or ‘visitation’ in Czech...]"; 
ibid., p. 92: “...Dále die čtenie, že ‘bieSe tu šest stádvic' neb kádí neb čberóv; jistého 
jména neviem. Nab latiníci vzeli tu slovo ydria od řekóv; a slove udria orudie k vodě 
připravené. A tak těch šest orudí, buďte stúdvy, kádě, sudové, čberové, vědra, kbelíkové, 
lahvicé neb báně, stálo tu podlé obyčeje zidovského...[...The scriptures say that ‘there 
were six tubes' or bins or pails. I don't know it exactly. The Latin speakers adopted the 
word ‘ydria’ from Greeks; and ‘ydria’ means a tool disposed for water. And so these six 
tools, may they be tubes, cisterns, barrels, ewers, bins, pails, bottles or canisters, were 
there as it was the Jewish custom... ]” 

31 Ibid. p. 53: “Et statueris in conspectu toti mundo, sicud in mediastinum — jako by stál na 
pranéři [as if standing at the whipping post)...” 

32 Ibid. p. 30: “...sed tamen omne peccatum veniale est contra Dei mandatum, quamvis non 
est transgression decem mandatorum Dei. Každý hřiech všední jest proti přikázání 
božiemu, ale ne každý hřiech jest proti přestúpení božiemu, [Each ordinary sin is against 
God's command, but not each sin is a transgression] sicud est peccatum mortale..." 
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of Hus's Czech comments on the pericopes, which are often moralizing?? or 
critical of the church,** and in these cases, the Czech sentences and phrases 
form an organic part of the Latin translation.?* When it came to biblical quota- 
tions, the transcribers often wrote them both in the original and in their 
Latin translation.?$ Hus's own formulations, for their part, often lie on the 
boundary between a literary translation and an elucidating commentary?" It 
is likely that Hus semantically clarified the individual expressions in the 
pericopes before starting their interpretation, as he later did in his “Czech 
Sunday Postil.”38 

The oldest extant work written by Jan Hus in the vernacular is a collection 
of sermons, the so called "Czech Festival Sermons" (Ceská svátecní kázánt), 


33 Ibid. p.52: “Et de talibus dicitur illud Matth. 23: ‘Ve vobis ypocrite, qui estis similes sepul- 
cris' etc. Videte, ne sub griseo palio respiciatis famulum viridem: hledte, které chodíte v 
šerém a máte pak pacholka v zeleném neb v červeném [pay heed, women, who yourselves 
walk in grey but dress your groom in green or red]..... 

34 Ibid. p. 12: "Ecce quomodo animarum celebritas, cadens in dominicum diem, transfertur 
in secundam feriam propter horas dominicas. Quare aliis diebus dominicis sacerdotes 
servicia, que occurunt, et requiem non transferunt in sedcundam feriam — šach lakomým 
[check a scrooge]" 

35 Ibid. p.106: "Quia vero homo peccatum illud dilexit ultra Deum et Deum aspernatus est, 
ideo es quo sue imaginis similitudinem in quolibet tali homine Deus summe mundissime 
fecit et diabolus superveniens ipsum maculavit, ideo Deus talem hominem non diligens 
dicet: Když mi ho zkazil, mějž ho sobě, dáble" [You seduced him, then you can have him, 
devil!’]’ 

36 Ibid. p. 42: “Matt 5: ‘Non eris inde, donec reddes novissimum quadrantem’ najmenšieho 
šartu [smallest farthing], i.e. non exies, donec ista non exurentur de te.” 

37 Ibid., p. 57: “Si hoc Pragenses pensarent et alii, non utique instarent pro suorum crinium 
pulcrificacione. Quos tamen salutat Dominus Ysaie 3: 'Decalvabit Dominus verticem fil- 
jarum Sion...et pro crispanti crine dabit calvicium, an krávé dal ocas dlühy a kobyle [who 
gave the long tail to a cow and to a mare]...” 

38 Ibid. p. 110: “Matus v 13. kapitole. 'V ten čas ¢ J. u.s. [řekl Jesus Kristus] podobenstvie toto: 
Podobno jest učiněno královstvie nebeské člověku, jenž rosiel jesto dobré siemé na svém 
poli (neb na své roli). A když sú spali lidé, přišel jest nepřietel jeho i nasál jest kükole mezi 
pšenici i odšel jest. A když vzroste zelina (herba, id est zelina neb v tomto čtení herba 
pšeničné osenie) a užitek učini, tehdy ukáza sé i kúkol. (...) I vecechu jemu slühy: Chceš-li, 
jdeme (t. ať jdeme) i vytrhame (vyplejem neb vybéřem) jej....’ [In that time Jesus Christ 
told this parable: The kingdom of heaven resembles a man who sowed a good seed in his 
field (or in his arable land). When the people slept, an enemy of his came, sowed a tare 
among the wheat and left. The green sprouts came up (herba id est green sprout and in 
this pericope herba means green corn of wheat) and flourished and in the same time tare 
came up. Then the servants said: If you want, we are going (that means ‘will go’) there and 
grub it out (weed it out or pluck it).."]" 
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probably written between 1405 and 1407.°9 It is not strictly speaking a pos- 
til, but a set of twenty-six texts ordered from the feast day of Saint Martin 
(11 November) until Assumption (15 August). The first part of the set is a lit- 
tle more contiguous and includes important feast days from u November to 
Candlemas (2 February), while there are also two sermons concerning Easter, 
and two texts on Marian themes. The date of the manuscript collection is con- 
siderably distant from the time when it was hypothetically written.^" The 
question of authorship for the collection has been debated in literary and his- 
torical scholarship since the nineteenth century,*! and the arguments in favor 
of Hus's authorship have been convincingly summarized and rounded out by 
Daňhelka in his introduction to a critical edition of the texts.*? He claims that 
the texts 


which were conceived in Czech for preaching purposes by Jan Hus, have 
been passed on in the preaching practice of his pupils and followers and 
in doing so, underwent several adaptations and updates.^? 


With these texts, we can deduce the character of Hus's treatment of the 
vernacular and his intentions, though only conditionally: they survived only 
by accident, and at the same time are the outcome of several re-writings. 
It is certain that Hus did not regard these texts as an instrument for exerting 
ideological influence on his public, as he would do later; thus, the works of 
John Wyclif are completely absent in them, and some sermons are adapta- 
tions of the texts of Legenda aurea, which was a very popular aid in the 


39 Mistr Jan Hus, Česká sváteční kázání. 

40 The oldest manuscript from 1415 (Praha, Knihovna Národního muzea, IV H 30) contains 
in fols. 54r—75v a single sermon from the collection. The Ms. Praha, Knihovna premon- 
strátského kláštera na Strahově, I d 5, fols. 445r—516r comes from the second half of 
the fifteenth century and is the only one to contain the entire collection. Jan Hus is first 
mentioned as the author of the collection in an old print published in Nuremberg in 1563 
and entitled Postylla svaté paměti M. Jana Husi...K nížto přidané jsou mnohé jiné kníhy 
téhož M. Jana Husi. Kteréž jsou ještě nikdy nebyly imprimované a již nyní teprv na světlo 
vydané. It contains the first part of the collection (pre-Christmas and Christmas). The 
same wording is extant in another print from 1564 (place of printing and printer 
unknown). For less important manuscripts and old prints, see Mistr Jan Hus, Česká 
sváteční kázání, 21. 

41 See the summary of the discussion in Jiří Daňhelka, “Předmluva,” in Mistr Jan Hus, Česká 
sváteční kázání, 9—10. 

42 Ibid.,10—16. 

43 Ibid.,18. 
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church-conformist preaching of the time. Although the conflict with the papal 
curia and the royal court was beginning to intensify in 1405—1407, it was to take 
five years for it to come to a head. Hence, the “Czech Festival Sermons" contain 
moral expositions of the Gospel based on traditional biblical exegesis, and 
conform to the ordinary preaching praxis of the time. Furthermore, period 
updates (especially references to Hus's own daily experiences and political 
affairs) are practically absent. The only update is a traditional and popular 
warning against ‘pagan’ practices and superstitions, modelled on the Church 
Fathers in a sermon for the feast of Saint Thomas: 


And so says the apostle to the Jews, chapter eleven: ‘it is impossible to 
appeal God without faith’ And this I say because today, on Christmas Eve, 
many practice no matter which superstitions, spells and charms. You 
have to leave these and beware your souls of heavy sins. You should trust 
only God. 


Moreover, criticism of the clergy and preachers, which is very common in Hus's 
later texts in Czech, is all but absent from the “Czech Festival Sermons.’ Only 
very moderate admonitions can be found: 


Remember! There are those who serve Christ only for bodily reward. 
Some let themselves be ordained because of the beneficiary — if there 
were none they would not do it. Another one takes the veil because of a 
loaf of bread, another one enters in marriage blessed by Christ because of 
property — and so is all the wretchedness. If they do not follow Christ 
because of his holy flesh and blood, they resemble the Jews and they will 
never find and meet Jesus Christ.^5 


44 MistrJan Hus, Česká sváteční kázání, p. 67: "Neb die apoštol, k Zidóm 1.k.: Bez viery nelzé 
sé líbiti bohu“ A toť mluvím pro to: neb nynie naštědrý večer ještě mnozí leckakýchs 
nádržie sé boboňkóv, küzel a čáróv, abyšte toho ostali a svých duší v tak těžké hřéchy 
neuvedli, ale samému bohu dóvěřili'" 

45 Ibid, p. 124: "Tu znamenaj, že kto tak chodie po Kristu a jemu slüZie pro to prvým úmys- 
lem, aby od něho tělesně nasyceni byli, a pro něho onen pro obroky na kněžstvo sé 
světě — by těch nebylo, nesvětili by sé, jiný pro věčný pecnec do kláštera sé dada, a jiní pro 
sbožie v manželstvo od Krista ustavené vstupují — a tak o jiných neřádiech -, a nejdu-li po 
Kristu pro to napřěd, aby, jeho následujíce, jeho svatým tělem duostojně nakrmeni byli a 
jeho krví napojeni, ti podobni jsú k těmto židóm, s nimiž konečně Krista na věky nedojdů 
ani nenaleznü" 
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Writing Church Reform in Czech: Expositions on Faith, 
Ten Commandments, and Pater Noster 


The bulk of Hus's vernacular work dates from after 1412, when he was exiled from 
Prague as a conseguence of the escalating conflict with the church authorities, 
and was deprived of direct communication with his circle of followers, namely, 
university educated advocates of church reform and of John Wyclif, as well as the 
lay public in Bethlehem Chapel. These two circles, specifically defined in social, 
educational, and political terms, constituted an undeniably pro-reform public 
that Hus viewed more or less as an integrated entity. Apart from the central doc- 
trinal treatise De ecclesia, Hus wrote works in Czech intended for both lay people 
and professionals while in his exile. For the former, he wrote texts for private 
reading and reform debate, while for the latter, his works were intended as an 
instrument for exercising pastoral care, and at the same time, were meant for 
individual instruction and as reformist agitation.*® 

Hus's first great work in Czech from this period are the so called “Expositions 
of the Profession of Faith, the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer” 
(Výklady na vieru, Přikázanie a Otčenáš).“7 They systematically elucidate the 
essence and the sense of the key confessional texts of Christian teaching. The 
work is conceived in three main sections, the first of which is divided into 
three parts: the so-called ‘Great’ exposition of the apostolic profession of faith 
(Chapter 1-25); a summary and excerpt from this exposition, marked by the 
author as a ‘Lesser’ exposition (Chapter 26); and the third part (Chapters 
27-28), the Credo, which contains an exposition of the ‘second’ profession of 
faith.“$ The second volume of the book is divided into two parts: the first 
(Chapters 29-78) contains a ‘longer’ exposition of the Ten Commandments, 
while the second consists of a summary (Chapter 79). The third volume con- 
tains an exposition of the Lord's Prayer (Chapters 80-95), which is summa- 
rized in the last chapter (Chapter 96). The transmission of the manuscript 
bears witness to its popularity and remarkable reception.*9 


46 František Šmahel, Jan Hus. Zivot a dílo (Prague, 2013), 143 considers Hus's followers among 
priesterhood as the main and only adressee of his Czech writings in question. 

47 MistrJan Hus, Výklady, ed. Komise pro vydávání spisů M. Jana Husa, MIHO I (Prague, 1975). 

48 Hus characterizes them as follows, ibid., p. 107: "Toto věřenie v boha jest výklad prvého 
Věři v bóh, aby rozuměl, že někteří ju byli kacieři, jako manichei, i jsú u Bosně paterini, 
jenž věřie, že jsta dva bohy. [This believe in God’ is some sort of exposition of the first 
‘believe in god’ because you have to understand that there were heretics, Manichaeans 
and Paterenes in Bosnia who believed that there are two gods.]" 

49 Complete texts of "Expositions" is extant in three manuscripts from the fifteenth century: 
Bautzen, Stadtbibliothek, Fol. No. 51, fols. 1-137 (first half of the fifteenth century); 
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Hus gives the following reason for his decision to include “Expositions" in 
his introduction: the work, he maintains, is intended for the edification and 
religious contemplation of lay people. For these purposes, Hus explains, he 
opted for a new, more economical, and unambiguous orthography.°° Further- 
more, he included references to biblical quotations in the treatise, and there- 
fore elucidates the reference method in detail in the introduction, so that 
readers who are not accustomed to reading theological writings can easily and 
quickly find their bearings. To the same end, Hus compiled a detailed thematic 
and alphabetical index for his comprehensive volume, which is explicitly 
intended for readers who have to use this ‘net’ to quickly catch a ‘fish’ (theme), 
as this is important for their edification or for the edification of others.?! 


Neustadt an der Aisch, Kirchenbibliothek, Ms. 2888, p. 1-407 (1460); and Brno, Universitní 
knihovna, Mk 59 (second half of the fifteenth century). A version close to the hypotheti- 
cal original wording (see Jiří Daňhelka, “Předmluva,” in Mistr Jan Hus, Výklady, 9) is in an 
old print from 1520 (printing works of Mikuláš Konáč of Hodištkov). Fragments of 
the texts of different lengths are in Praha, Knihovna kláštera Premonstrátů na Strahově, 
DG IV 28, fols. 1-84; Praha, Knihovna Metropolitní kapituly, E 55/1 Praha, Knihovna 
Národního muzea, 1 Ac 44; and Praha, Národní knihovna, XVII C 33. fols. 313r-319r. The 
so-called “Lesser Expositions,’ including summaries and extracts from the original texts 
in Chapters 26, 79 and 96, are independently transmitted in many copies. The copies 
contain variants of the texts produced in the course of the reception of Hus’s work and 
are an impressive evidence of its influence. Some parts of the texts were translated 
into Latin and German in the fifteenth century. The texts are edited in annexes to the criti- 
cal edition of the “Expositions.” See Mistr Jan Hus, Vyklady, 14-16, 645-695. For low 
German translation by M. Johann of Lübeck, published in 1485, see Jan Hus, Dat bokeken 
van deme repe. De uthlegghinge ouer den louen, ed. and transl. Johann von Liibeck 
(Hildesheim-New York, 1971) Quellen und Darstellungen zur Geschichte der bóhmischen 
Briider-Unitat 2. 

50 The older historiography, beginning with the work of František Palacký, treated Hus as 
an author of an anonymous transmitted tract about the new Czech (diacritical) orthogra- 
phy that was gradually introduced at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Current 
historiography has more or less abandoned this hypothesis. See Anezka Vidmanova, 
“Ke spisu Orthographia Bohemica? Listy filologické (1982): 75-89. Most recently, F. Šmahel, 
Jan Hus, 146—147 discuss this guestions and argues in favor of Hus as author of the 
treatise. 

51 Mistr Jan Hus, Výklady, p. 29: “A že mieti mnoho peněz a nevěděti, kde ležie v komoře, 
bývá teskno hledati, když přijde potřěba, a mieti rybník veliký, z něhož nemóž člověk ryb 
prodati jinému, než aby sám lovil, a pak nemieti ani sieti, ani saku, ani nevodu, bylo by 
dost těžké ryb k jiedlu dobývati, protož aby v těchto knihách, ktož je bude mieti, věděl, 
kde jako v komoře leží poklad duše a jako v haltéříku ryba, aby ji ku póžitku sobě i jinému 
popadl, připravil sem sieti, to věz zpravidlo neb ukazadlo, jenž tě zpraví a ukáže tobě, kde 
co stojí v knihách. [It is difficult to have lots of money and not to know where it is 
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In addition to many standard themes in pastoral care, the index contains 


detailed references to interpretations that are strictly critical of the church; for 


the entry ‘bishop, for example, Hus gives only two references: “The bishop who 


received the bishopric in evil will has to resign and atone for his sins,” and “The 


bishop is an evil scoundrel and thief??? 


52 


hidden. It is annoying to search for it when the need comes. The same is if we have a fish- 
pond and do not have tools to net and angle. It would be difficult to get a fish to eat and to 
sell in such case. Therefore in these books I made up a net, that means, direction and 
register, for everybody who will own the books and will want to know where the treasure 
of the soul is hidden as if in a closet or like a fish in a drop net. That fish has to be cought 
for the benefit of the owner but also of the others. |’ 

Ibid., 32. The entries concerning the clergy are also predominantly negatively defined, see 
pp. 38-39: “Kletbu kněžsků a Zehnánie buoh zamietá [God rejects clerkish curse and 
blessing]", “Klamají kněžie lid blažiece jej [Clergymen deceive the folk with their bless- 
ings], “Kněz kterak smilstvím hřěší tězce [How a clergyman sins heavily by fornication], 
“Kněžská lúpež chytrá velmi škodná [Clever clerkish robbery is deteriorative ],” “Kněžie 
súdní z hřiechuov nejsá vymluveni [Clerkish barrators are not talked out of sins],” “Kněžie 
s ženami bydleti nemají [Clergymen may not live with women],” “Kněžské s ženami 
obcovánie svatý Bernhard a práva bránie [Saint Bernard and the law forbid clerkish inter- 
course with women],” “Kněžie čím sé chlubie [Clergymen boast about what]," “Knézie 
proč slovů volové tuční [Why the clergymen are called fat oxes],’ “Knézie mají najvětčí 
rozkoš [Clergymen have the biggest delight],’ “Kněžie jsúce zle živi, ač usty vyznávají 
Krista, však tanec vedú Antikristóv [Clergymen have Christ in their mouths but they live 
evil and lead the dance-parade of Antichrist]," “Knézie súdní a jenž nutí chudé, jst zloději, 
lotři a svatokupci [Clerkish barrators and those who oppress the poor are thieves, scoun- 
drels and simoniacs],” “Kněz neb biskup vstupiv z lakomstvie v obrok, na věky bude zatra- 
cen, nesstüpí-li přěd smrtí [A clergyman or bishop who received benefice because of his 
greed will be damned forever and ever, if he does not give up his benefice before he dies], 
“Kněz každý, jenž jest pro sbožie neb pro chválu neb pro tělestné bydlo v kněžstvie neb v 
biskupstvie vstupil, jest zloděj a lotr [Each clergyman who received ordination or bishop- 
ric because of worldly praise or because of bodily reward is a thief and scoundrel ],” “Knézi 
mnoho lotróv vedlé slova Kristova [There are many clerkish scoundrels as per Christ’s 
word], “Kněz každý zlý jest zloděj a lotr [An evil clergyman is a thief and scoundrel],” 
“Kněz zlý k ničemuž se nehodí [An evil clergyman is useless], “Kněz lichevny má 
kněžstvie býti zbaven [A clerkish usurer has to be deprived of ordination],”’ “Kněžie 
neřádní úředníci [Clergymen are wretched clerks ],” “Kněžstvie nehoden kto jest [Who is 
not worthy of ordination],’ “Knézie v kostele mají sé nehodné [Clergymen act unworthily 
in the church],” etc. Hus’s dispute with the church leaders is directly reflected in the 
index: The entry papežská bula’ is concretized by the author as follows, ibid., p. 33: “Bulla 
papežova na odpustciech pokánie najlepšieho kusu zapomněla pro to, by peněz viece 
vyládila. [The papal bull forgot the best thing on indulgencies, namely penitence, because 
so it is possible to get more money for it.]" Similarly ibid., p. 47: “Odpustkóv takych, jako 
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Expositions, Chapter 40: Bad and Good Languages, Bad and 
Good Christians 


The aforementioned index contains several references concerning the Czech 
language and its use.“* All the references, however, point to Chapter 40, which 
elucidates very clearly the sources that Hus drew on in his definition of the 
vernacular and its role in society and in the church. This chapter, moreover, 
delivers information of crucial importance for the question of Hus's ‘national’ 
or ‘ethnic’ consciousness, and also reveals much about his way of thinking, It is 
therefore appropriate to look at the structure and development of his argu- 
mentation in this chapter more closely. The exposition of the celebration of 
the Sunday feast in Chapter 40 (Interpretation of the Ten Commandments) is 
built on the Old Testament command to celebrate the Feast of the Seventh 
Day, with direct reference to the Book Nehemiah and the measures imple- 
mented by the Persian governor Nehemias for the observance of the feast day 
in Jerusalem (Neh 1315-22), which Hus translates in its entirety: 


In those days I saw in Judah men treading wine presses on the sabbath, 
and bringing in heaps of grain and loading them on asses; and also wine, 
grapes, figs, and all kinds of burdens, which they brought into Jerusalem 
on the sabbath day; and I warned them on the day when they sold food. 
Men of Tyre also, who lived in the city, brought in fish and all kinds of 
wares and sold them on the sabbath to the people of Judah, and in 
Jerusalem. Then I remonstrated with the nobles of Judah and said to 
them, “What is this evil thing which you are doing, profaning the sabbath 
day? Did not your fathers act in this way, and did not our God bring all 
this evil on us and on this city? Yet you bring more wrath upon Israel by 
profaning the sabbath.’ When it began to be dark at the gates of Jerusalem 
before the sabbath, I commanded that the doors should be shut and gave 
orders that they should not be opened until after the sabbath. And I set 
some of my servants over the gates, that no burden might be brought in 


dávají nynie kněžie, nižádný svatý nepoložil v Pismé [No saint introduced in the Scriptures 
the indulgencies the clergymen today dispense ]”; ibid., p. 48: “Papežem lidi strašie kněžie 
[Clergymen scare the people with the pope],” “Papež bóh světský nenie [The pope is not 
a worldly god],” etc. 

53 Ibid, p. 35: “Česky mají sé v Čechách učiti [Czech language has to be taught in Bohemia],” 
P. 52: “Řeč českú již sú zkazili němčinů [Czech language is already depraved by German 
language], “Řeči české měly by sé děti učiti v Čechách [Children have to be taught Czech 
language in the schools in Bohemia].” 
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on the sabbath day. Then the merchants and sellers of all kinds of wares 
lodged outside Jerusalem once or twice. But I warned them and said to 
them, “Why do you lodge before the wall? If you do so again I will lay 
hands on you.” From that time on they did not come on the sabbath. And 
I commanded the Levites that they should purify themselves and come 
and guard the gates, to keep the sabbath day holy. Remember this also in 
my favor, O my God, and spare me according to the greatness of thy stead- 
fast love! And now you receive instruction about the good prince 
Nehemiah, who was captured by the Persian king, and through his prayer 
and fasting and good deeds he obtained from God that the heathen king 
released him so that he could travel home, and gave him a following and 
money in order to rebuild Jerusalem, which had been burnt down 
together with the temple. When he [Nehemiah] had rebuilt the city, he 
resided there.*“ 


Nehemiah, a high official at the Persian Court, is presented in the texts as an 


ideal secular prince who assures order and observation of God's law in society 


and in church. According to Hus, all secular power holders have to follow him 


in that respect: 


And now you hear that he has not allowed markets there on feast days, he 
banished them from the city, and he punished the elders and especially 
the priests, because they had allowed markets to be held on feast days. 
(...) Oh, if only today the princes and lords would do that! At least the 
Sunday that God himself has instituted they should order the people to 
celebrate. There should not only be no markets, which can be held on any 
other day, but the princes should also banish gambling, dancing and 
other worldly pursuits, and also fornication and adultery, just as good 
Nehemiah has done it.55 


In the definition of a good prince, whose primary duty is to make sure that 


God's law is obeyed, in this case by consistent celebration of the Feast of the 


Seventh Day, Hus continues with the next lengthy quotation from the Book of 


Nehemiah (Neh 13:23-27): 


54 
55 


There is written that he says: “In those days also I saw the Jews who had 
married women of Ashdod, Ammon, and Moab; and half of their children 


Ibid., 187-188. 


Ibid., 188. 
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spoke the language of Ashdod, and they could not speak the language of 
Judah, but the language of each people. And I contended with them and 
cursed them and beat some of them and pulled out their hair; and I made 
them take oath in the name of God, saying, ‘You shall not give your daugh- 
ters to their sons, or take their daughters for your sons or for yourselves. Did 
not Solomon king of Israel sin on account of such women? Among the 
many nations there was no king like him, and he was beloved by his God, 
and God made him king over all Israel; nevertheless foreign women made 
even him to sin. Shall we then listen to you and do all this great evil and act 
treacherously against our God by marrying foreign women?"56 


Hus's following exposition of the cited biblical texts goes on to bring Nehemiah's 
defense of the faith up to date (characterizing him as a saint worthy of being fol- 


lowed), thus joining the defense of God's Commandments with a defense of the 
purity of blood and language, and regarding the mixing of languages as the cause 
of social conflicts in society and in the church. This can be interpreted as an implicit 


reference to God's punishment for the Babylonian confusion of languages: 


56 
57 


Now you see that this good prince has prevented that one could marry 
pagan women, even if they should accept the faith. And there were two 
reasons for that: First so that these women could not tempt them [the 
Jews] from God to their idols, as they had done with Salomon, who was 
wise and whom God loved. And second in order that the Jewish language 
should not die, as he says that he heard children who could not speak 
Jewish any more but spoke a half-pagan language. And for both of that he 
has beaten and whipped them and executed the men. In this way also 
princes, knights, noblemen and citizens should prevent their people 
from committing fornication and especially adultery. In case that they 
would not abstain from that, they should be beaten and whipped, but not 
executed, I must not say that, although that holy man ordered execu- 
tions. For after that Christ arrived, the king of mercy, who did not want to 
sentence the adulteress to death at once. They [the princes etc.] should 
also take care that the Czech language does not die: if a Czech marries a 
German woman, the children shall learn Czech at once so that the lan- 
guage does not become confused. For the confusion of language is the 
beginning of envy, anger, conflict and strife.5” 


Ibid., 188-189. 


Ibid., 189. 
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Hus borrowed the example of the Old Testament Nehemiah and his purifica- 
tion of faith in Jerusalem from a treatise by John Wyclif, Decalogus seu de man- 
datis Divinis,5? which was his main source of inspiration for the “Expositions.” 
The basic structure, as well as the themes and arguments, is a direct translation 
of Wyclif's text, which Hus likely had with him when he was working on his 
treatise.5? The reference to Nehemiah's purification of language and its inter- 
pretation are nevertheless Hus's own additions. 

The theme of a worldly prince as an actor in defense of the faith, whose 
natural constituent is defense of the language as a means for maintaining gen- 
eral order and harmony, is developed by Hus with a reference to Emperor 
Charles IV, whom he puts on a par with the Old Testament Nehemiah as a saint 
of the same value: 


Therefore the Emperor Charles of holy memory has ordered the people of 
Prague to let their children learn Czech, and that in the town hall, which 
is called in German rothaus, they should speak and take actions in Czech.®° 


Since no independent account of such an order has survived,®! we can suppose 
that it is Hus’s own fabrication, influenced by Old Testament archetypes and 
by the symbolic role of the Czech language in the Luxembourg representation 


58 Johannis Wyclif, Tractatus de mandatis divinis. Accedit Tractatus de Statu Innocencie, ed. 
J. Loserth and F.D. Matthew (London, 1922). 

59 The individual translations are mentioned in the notes in Mistr Jan Hus, Výklady, 
pp. 539-640. They rest entirely on the analysis by Jan Sedlák, “Pramen Husova českého 
Výkladu," in Studie a texty k náboženským dějinám českým I, ed. Jan Sedlák (Olomouc, 
1914), 170—247. Sedlák's opinion on the character of Hus's work with the model texts is 
nejsou nic jiného než překlad Viklefova Decalogu. Ovšem ne překlad otrocký. Překladatel 
jest si vědom, co překládá, a nezapomíná nikdy, pro koho pracuje. [Hus's books about 
God's commandments as he calls them are nothing but a translation of Wyclif's Decalogue. 
Nevertheless it is not a slavish translation. The translator knows very well what he trans- 
lates (i.e. he is very well aware of the importance and explosiveness of Wyclif's ideas) and 
he never forgets whom he works for. |" 

60 Mistr Jan Hus, Výklady, p. 189: “Protož svaté paměti Karel ciesař, král český, přikázal jest 
byl Pražanóm, aby své děti česky učili a na radném domu, jemuž německy řiekají rothaus, 
aby česky mluvili a žalovali." 

61 Mistr Jan Hus, Výklady, 575. The editors of Hus's “Expositions” consider such an order 
probable: “O tomto Karlově nařízení je jen tato zpráva od Husa; je však v souladu s ostat- 
ními projevy Karlova patrioismu. [There is only this (Hus's) account about it. But it con- 
forms with other expressions of Charles's patriotism.]" 
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of rulership, a tradition in which he was well versed.9? Furthermore, in his 
comparison of Charles IV to Nehemiah, Hus explicitly identified the Bohemian 
capital Prague with the Old Testament Jerusalem: just like Nehemiah had 
introduced his ‘reform’ in Jerusalem alone, Hus claims that Charles's ordinance 
on the purity of language was only intended for the inhabitants of Prague, and 
not for the Kingdom of Bohemia in its entirety, of which he was nevertheless 
the sovereign. 

In connection with the exegesis of Nehemiah, the memoria of the Luxembourg 
dynastic tradition was placed in a completely new context, wherein purity of 
faith and purity of language came as close together as possible. With this, it 
only took a single step to identify the reform-minded public — the circle of 
Hus’s followers — with the Old Testament nation of Israel. Although Hus gave 
an important hint of this link in his exposition on Nehemiah, he did not draw 
the equation himself; he does not make explicit the logical conclusion of his 
amalgamation of the defense of faith and language, which would define the 
Czechs as chosen defenders of the ‘true’ faith. It was only after his death, under 
different circumstances, that this idea was elaborated and became one of the 
most powerful vehicles for the successful defense of Utraquist Bohemia from 
the foreign military intervention. Hus, for his part, limited himself in his 
“Expositions” to criticizing the corruption of the purity of the language, por- 
traying it as a Babylon-type punishment and as the cause of social discord, 
which he exemplified through remarkable lexicographical observations of the 
living, spoken language: 


And really, just as Nehemiah whipped and beat the Jewish children who 
could not speak Jewish but half Azotic, the people from Prague and 
the Czechs should be whipped who speak half Czech and half German, 
and say tobolka instead of tobotka (purse), líko instead of týko (bast), 
hantuch instead of ubrusec (table cloth), šorc instead of zástěra (apron), 
knedlik instead of siska (dumpling), renlik instead of trérozka (pot), 
pancieř instead of krunieř (breast armor), hunskop instead of konsky 
náhlavek (halter), marstale instead of konice (stable), mázhaus instead of 
svrchní sein (measuring house), trepky instead of chódy (slippers), man- 
tlík instead of pláštěk (mantle), hausknecht instead of domovní pacholek 
(house servant), forman instead of vozataj (carter). And who could enu- 
merate how the Czech language has already been corrupted, so that the 


62 Ina general framework, Hus's definition of the Czech language is treated in František 
Šmahel, Idea národa, 34, 56-57. 
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true Czech hears that they speak, but he does not understand them. And 
from that arises envy, anger, conflict, strife and Czech humiliation.® 


The last characteristic — offenses against the purity of the language as the cause 
of the ‘Czech humiliation’ — is best understood in the context of another mean- 
ing that the language had, in relation to the university nation and to a specific 
understanding of the Czech Kingdom’s sovereignty. 

The self-understanding of the reformist (Wyclifian) university party oscillated 
between its more or less full identification with the Czech university nation, its 
identification with the inhabitants of the Kingdom of Bohemia, and its identifica- 
tion with the language-defined Czech ethnic group. Hus's lawyer, John of Jesenice, 
defended the issue of the Decree of Kutna Hora (1409) in the following way: 


The inhabitants of the Czech kingdom, real Czechs, laics and clerics, may 
receive particular privileges in the councils, in the regiment, in the prom- 
inent positions as a gift of the king for the enrichment and honor of this 
king and for the enrichment of his royal dignity. (...) the Czech nation, 
obedient to the king, has to be preferred among all, it has to be a head not 
a tail, always superior, never inferior.9 


Hus's own view on the issue of citizenship and sovereignty is contained in con- 
densed form in Hus's commentaries, which were added to individual articles 
from the accusation shortly before he left Prague for Constance in the autumn 
of 1414. Hus added his own definitions of ‘national’ sovereignty to the article 
concerning this topic and discussing his role in the case of the Decree of Kutná 
Hora. Thus, according to Hus, the Czechs are to be, under God's law, the first in 
offices administering their kingdom, just as the French are in France and the 
Germans are in their own country. Allegiance to the nation and the kingdom is 
defined in terms of language: 


63 + MistrJan Hus, Výklady, p. 189: “A věrně, jakož Neemiáš, slyšav, ano dietky židovské mluvie 
Pražané i jiní Čechové, jenž mluvie od poly česky a od poly německy, řiekajíc tobolka za 
tobolka, líko za týko, hantuch za ubrusec, šorc za zástěrku, knedlík za šišku, renlík za 
trénožku, pancieř za krunieř, hunškop za konský náhlavek, marštale za konnici, mazhaus 
za svrchní sien, trepky za chódy, mantlík za plášťěk, hausknecht za domovní pacholek, 
forman za vozataj. A kto by mohl vše vypsati, co sú řeč českú již zmietli, tak že kdy pravý 
čech slyší, ani tak mluvie, nerozumie jim, co mluvie. A odtud pocházie hněv, závist, roz- 
broj, svárové a české potupenie." 

64 © Paraphrased according to František Šmahel, Idea národa, 48. 
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... Sed quis profectus, quod Bohemus ignorans idioma Teutonicum sit in 
Teutonia plebanus vel episcopus? Revera tantum valebit, sicut circa gre- 
gem canis mutus, non valens latrare; sic etiam nobis Boemis valet 
Teutonicus. Sciens ergo hoc esse contrarium et legi dei et canonibus, 
dico, quod hoc est illicitum.® 


Let's return to the chapter 40 of "Expositions": Following the passage on the cor- 
ruption of the Czech language comes again a lengthy quotation from Chapter 13 
of Neh verse 28-390 (i.e. until the end of Chapter 13, the last one in Nehemiah): 


Nehemiah also says in that chapter, Alavizna in Czech, that he chased 
away a priest who had married one of those [i.e. pagan] women. Therefore 
he says here: 'And one of the sons of Jehoi'ada, the son of Eli'ashib the 
high priest, was the son-in-law of Sanbal'lat the Hor'onite; therefore I 
chased him from me. Remember them, O my God, because they have 
defiled the priesthood and the covenant of the priesthood and the 
Levites. Thus I cleansed them from everything foreign, and I established 
the duties of the priests and Levites, each in his work; and I provided for 
the wood offering, at appointed times, and for the first fruits. Remember 
me, O my God, for good’ that means for reward.96 


The subsequent interpretation of the cited passage remains within the frame- 


work of the present argumentation and turns directly towards the individuals 


wielding secular power, who are to watch over the morality of the priesthood 


and the proper exercise of the priestly office, following the example of 
Nehemiah: 


65 


66 


Now, king, prince, lord, knight, and also city, you should learn from 
this holy prince and not suffer fornication and adultery from holy 


F. Palacký, ed., "Depositiones testium contra M.J. Hus anno 1414,” in Documenta Mag. 
Joannis Hus, vitam, doctrinam, causam in Constantiensi concilio actam et controversias de 
religione in Bohemia annis 1403-1418 motas illustrantia quae partim adhuc inedita, partim 
mendose vulgata, nunc ex ipsis fontibus hausta (Osnabrück, ?1966), 177-178. 

Mistr Jan Hus, Výklady, pp. 189—190: "Také ten Neemiáš v též kapitole, česky v též hlavizně 
die, že zahnal od sebe kněze, jenž jest z těch žen ženu pojal. Protož die tu: A z synóv 
Jojada syna Eliazib, knézé velikého, svak bieše Sanabalat Heronites; toho sem zahnal od 
sebe. Rozpomeň sé, pane bože mój, proti těm, kteříž poškvrnijí kněžstvie a řád kněžský a 
jáhenský. Protož vyčistil sem je ode všech žen cizozemských a ustavil sem kněžské řády a 
jáhnóv, každého v službě jeho, a oběť dřev v časy ustavené a v prvých obětech. Vzpomeň 
na mě, bože mój v dobrét. odplatě.” 
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priests. You should not receive such priests, but the way this [prince] has 
chased away the fornicating priests can serve as your example, as can the 
commandment by Saint Paul, who says: ‘If one who is called brother 
among you is a fornicator or a miser, with such a one you shall not share 
a meal. Now, this holy man [Nehemiah] has not only chased away the 
priests, but he also asked God to take revenge on them, on those who 
with their sins soil the clergy. And secondly, you should learn to judicate 
the priests so that they respect their priesthood and thus every one serves 
their state in the way in which they have to — as did Nehemiah.®’ 


According to Hus, it was precisely for these deeds that Nehemiah besought a 
rightful reward from God. He received it, furthermore, for promoting the com- 
mandment to observe Sundays (here Hus returns to the actual theme of 
Chapter 40 of “Expositions"), as well as for turning unworthy priests out of 
their office and appointing others in their place: 


Therefore he also said: “Remember me, O my God, for good" And God 
heard him, because he had ordered to celebrate the feasts, and who did 
not do so was punished. And he punished bad priests by chasing them 
from his side, and put others in their place.58 


In the quoted summary we can see another shift in Hus's argumentation. From 
adulterous priests, mixed marriages, and purity of language, he has moved on 
to what is perhaps an even more serious and far-reaching problem, namely, the 
issue of the administration of ecclesiastical offices, cura et correctio cleri, and 
the right of investiture. In Hus's direct models (i.e., the tracts of Wyclif) this 
topic was discussed many times and in radical ways. 

In the next paragraph, Hus admonishes his targeted reader — i.e. the bearers of 
secular power, from the ruler to members of the lower nobility and municipal 
governments — for neglecting their duties towards the clergy, which he 


67 Ibid. p. 19o: “Nu, králi, knieZe, pane, rytieři i obcě, naučte sé od toho svatého kniežete 
kněžím netrpěti smilstvie a cizoložstvie zjevného, neviňte jich k sobě, ale jakožto tento 
jest zahnal pryč od sebe kněze smilného, též i vy teď máte příklad; a pak svatého Pavla 
přikázanie, jenž die: ‘Když ten, jenž bratr slove mezi vámi, jest smilník neb lakomec, s 
takými aniž jezte.’ Aj, svatý tento [i.e. Nehemiah] ne tolik zahnal, ale prosil pomsty od 
boha na tu kněží, jenž kněžstvie hřiechy svými škrvnie. Druhé, naučte sé kněží řéditi, aby 
v svém řádu stáli; a každý, čím má v duchovenství slúžiti, ať slúží, jako ten Neemiáš učinil.” 

68 Ibid. p. 190: “Protož i řekl jest: Rozpomeň se na mé, pane bože, k dobrému“ I uslyšal ho 
pán buoh, že svátky přikázal světiti, a kto nesvětil, nad tiem pomstil. A kněží zlú tresktal, 


VY 


od sebe hnal a jinů kněží zřiedil." 
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nevertheless defines anew. Accordingly, they are no longer defined as a duty and 
a right of investiture, associated with cura et correctio, but as a duty to combat the 
rampant disregard of ordination and clergymen's activities that do not befit their 
dignity and in which they are not intended to participate as spiritual 
administrators: 


But today's [princes] embrace adulterous priests and give them secular 
offices to administer, keeping them from the fulfilment of their clerical 
duties. And he who should be busy for the soul ignores it and is busy for 
accounts, kitchen and horses. And if one has to be just, one has to see that 
secular lords are guilty of the misery of the clerical state. And such is their 
state that they believe that they could become richer through the ecclesiastic 
order, which should be called dis-order. But they come to death and mire.9? 


By the reference to concrete everyday customs of his contemporary society, 
where it was quite usual for ordinands to hold office in the secular and in par- 
ticular the economic sphere, Hus takes the sting out of his preceding interpre- 
tation of Neh 13:28—30, and leaves its ultimate consequence (handing over the 
spiritual administration to the secular power holders) unsaid. This is consis- 
tent with his conclusion of the exposition on the third Commandment, built 
on Neh 13: 


Therefore the faithful, and I with them, say that it is impossible that 
Christendom finds its peace in God's will, if the priesthood is not being 
called to order, for above all they do not respect the feast days, because 
they are in their state without honoring God's commandments, and 
will not take heed that the Scriptures say why the Sunday has to be cel- 
ebrated: In six days God created the earth, the sea and everything that 
is in it, and he rested on seventh day and blessed the seventh day and 
consecrated it.7° 


69 Ibid. p. 190: “Ale nynější [světští vládci] kněží smilnü k sobě vinú, a od služby duchovnie 
odvedůc, porücie jim úřad světský. A tak ten, jenž by měl býti pilen duše, bude, nechaje 
duše, pilen počtu, kuchyně a koně. A ktož chce právě prozřieti, spatří, že světští [vládci] 
jst velmě kněžským neřádem vinni; takež sé jim i vede, ani mnějí, by skrzé úřad kněžský, 
jenž slove neřád, zbohatili, ani ovšem hynú a psejí." 

70 Ibid. p. 190: “Protoz pravie to věrní a já s nimi, Ze nelzé jest, by sé křesťanstvo v 
boží vóli upokojilo, dokadž nebude v svój řád navedeno kněžstvo, jenž zvláště svát- 
kóv nesvětie. Poňavadž v stavu svém bez božieho přikázanie drženie stojie, nechtiec 
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Hus does not specify whom he regards as the ‘faithful’ who hold that peace in 
Christendom depends solely on moral and ethical reform of the church, under- 
stood here as a corps of ordinands. It is conceivable, however, that he had in 
mind his collaborators (pro-reform university staff in Prague) and his followers 
among priests, students, and probably also laymen, as well as the authorities 
from whom he drew arguments for his expositions that were critical of the 
church, above all John Wyclif.7! Hus goes back to Wyclif's Decalogue and the 
theme of Chapter 40 — i.e. exposition of God's third Commandment, celebra- 
tion of the seventh day — for which he puts forward a remarkable circular argu- 
ment in the conclusion of the cited passage, claiming: priests, in particular, do 
not obey this Commandment, for being ordinands they do not obey God’s 
commandments and do not want to take heed of the Scripture, which says that 
God rested on the seventh day. Hus borrowed this quotation (Ex 2021) from 
Wyclif (who mentions it as the last argument in his exposition, but does not 
associate it with sinful priests, which is Hus's addition), and continues with 
the translation of Wyclif’s texts: 


And God, among other reasons for the rule of the six days labor, vouch- 
safed it us as an example, how, when and why should we pray to him and 
worship him in religious service. As God rests in eternity, that means, he 
does not move anywhere but rests in himself, as we have to avoid sin for 
one's whole life.” 


znamenati, že pismo, proč máme svétiti neděli, die: 'V šesti dnech učinil bóh nebe i zemi, 
moře a všecky věci, kteréž v nich sú, a odpočinul v den sedmý a požehnal dne sedmého a 
osvětil jej." 

71 Pavlína Rychterova, "Theology goes to the Vernaculars: Jan Hus, ‘About simony’ and the 
Practice of Translation in 15th century Bohemia,’ in Situating Religious Controversy. 
Textual Transmission and Networks of Readership, 1378-1536, ed. Michael Van Dussen and 
Pavel Soukup (Turnhout, 2013), 231-250. 

72 Johannis Wyclif, De mandatis, p. 226: "Ultimo pro causa observancie sabbati subdit textus: 
Sex enim diebus fecit deus celum et terram, mare et omnia que in eis sunt, et requievit die 
septimo; idcirco benedixit dominus diei sabbati et sanctificavit eum." 

73 . MistrJan Hus, Výklady, p.190: “A mezi jinými příčinami řádu diela šesti dnóv ráčil jest nám 
pán buoh dáti ten příklad, kterak, kdy a proč máme jemu sé modliti, klaněti, nábožně 
slůžiece. Neb jakož buoh odočívá od věčnosti, to věz že nikam sé nehýbá, ale v sobě 
přěbývá, tak my máme varovati sé hřiecha, dokad budeme živi" Cf. Johannis Wyclif, De 
mandatis, p. 226: “Inter alias vero causas ordinis operis sex dierum dignatus est deus 
ponere illum ordinem nobis exemplum guomodo, guando et propter guid debemus 
ipsum colere serviendo. Sicut enim deus guiescit eternaliter in se ipso, sic debemus cavere 
ab opere servili pro nostro perpetuo." 
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Authorities Reinterpreted: Hus's Czech Writings between 
Catechesis, Polemic and Propaganda 


Hus wrote his other vernacular treatises employing the same method as was 
used in his “Expositions.” Thus, his works constitute compiled, commented, 
and supplemented translations of selected Latin works by theological and 
scholastic authorities (in the case of "Expositions, chiefly works by John 
Wyclif: apart from De mandatis, he drew on his Sermon on Mt 715)."+ All these 
works originated in the same period, 1412—1414, when Hus was staying away 
from Prague, mostly on estates of his aristocratic patrons. There is good reason 
to believe that he transported from Prague at least a part of his library, which 
contained his own writings in Latin and the works by John Wyclif (some were 
copied by Hus in his own hand), as well as texts by ecclesiastical authorities 
(Augustine, Jerome, Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugo of Strasbourg), which he evi- 
dently used most freguently when he was conceiving his Bethlehem sermons. 
He most likely also had the Vulgate at hand,”> as well as a copy of the first 
redaction of the Czech translation of the Bible, or more precisely, of the New 
Testament."$ He used these texts as models for his vernacular writings, to such 
a great extent that most of them can be regarded as translations."" 

For example, Hus's tractate Dcerka?? (or O poznání césty pravé k spasení), 
which hussitologists and literary historians customarily label as the most 
charming of Hus's texts in Czech, is approximately eighty percent a translation 
of a meditative catechetical tractate, Meditationes piissimae de cognitione 
humanae conditionis, erroneously ascribed to Bernard of Clairvaux, as well as 


74 Johannis Wyclif, Sermones I, ed. J. Loserth and F.D. Matthew (London, 1887), 265-271. 

75 Although we have to suppose that Hus, as all university-educated theologians, knew 
entire biblical chapters by heart, the accuracy of his extensive translation of biblical, and 
above all, Old Testament quotations, suggests that he had the biblical texts ready to hand 
as a source of reference. 

76 | See Antonín Zeman, “K biblickému textu Husovy postily," Listy filologické 101 (1978): 13-16. 

77 Hus's library from the time when he left Prague can only be partly reconstructed on the 
basis of his vernacular writings. The vast majority of the citations come either from his 
own scholastically oriented university works, or from the text that he used as a model for 
a given text. For example, in “Expositions” he borrows the vast majority of the biblical and 
patristic guotations from Wyclif. 

78 Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, ed. J. Daňhelka et. al., MIHO IV (Prague, 1985), 163-186. 
The title Dcerka [Daughter] is borrowed from the address to the reader with which Hus 
began the individual chapters of this work: “Slyš, dcerko a viz a přichyl ucho své! [Hear, 
daughter, and see and give me your ear!]” (Ps 44:11). 
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of John Wyclif's Sermon on Easter Monday."? Hus addressed the tract to nuns, 


for their religious and in particular ethical and moral edification: “Hear, daugh- 
ter, who vow your virginity to him [Jesus Christ]. Hear, daughter and give me 
your ear. See, I want you to know yourself and to learn whose likeness you were 
created to..."80 Hus adapted the texts of his models to this intent. Thus, for 
instance, he translates Wyclif's “Supponamus ergo, quod deus quandoque 
suum predestinatum filium temptat ad meritum et quandoque prescitum ad 
dampnacionem’®! as "See further that God tempts his elected son or his elected 


79 


80 


81 


Bernhard of Clairvaux, Meditationes piissimae de cognitione humanae conditionis, in 
Migne, Patrologia Latina 184, col. 485—508. Meditationes has been identified as the model 
for the tractate Dcerka, and analyzed by Amedeo Molnar, “K pramenům Husovy Dcerky,’ 
Listy filologické 102 (1979): 224—230. Jan Sedlák identified the model for the fourth chapter 
of the tractate (exposition on temptation), claiming Hus had translated it from John 
Wyclif's Sermon on Easter Monday (Johannis Wyclif, Sermones IV, ed. J. Loserth and F.D. 
Matthew (London, 1890), 66-74). See Jan Sedlák, “Jest Hus's Dcerka dílo původní? in 
Studie a texty k životopisu Husovu II, ed. Jan Sedlák (Olomouc, 1915) Studie a texty k 
náboženským dějinám českým II, 359—366. Detailed references to the text of the model 
are in the explanatory notes to the critical edition of the text in Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné 
spisy české, 423—438. 

Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, p. 163: “To slyš, dcerko, jenž si jemu [Ježíši Kristu] panenstvie 
zaslíbila. Slyš, dcerko, a přichyl ucho své, a viz, žeť chci, aby poznala sé véduc, k komu jsi 
podobná stvořena..." Jan Sedlák believed that the target audience for this treatise were women 
attending Hus's preaching in Betlehem Chapel. See Sedlák, “Jest Hus's Dcerka,” p. 359. Other 
short treatises in Hus's vernacular oeuvre were meant for the lay public. Provázek třípramenný 
(Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, pp. 147-162) was intended by Hus directly to this group of 
readers: “Spatřiv, že lidé v hříších velmi tonou, a boje se, aby do propasti věčné neupadli, ale 
aby z hříchuov a z hrdla ďáblova vytaženi byli, rád bych oznámil provázek, jehož držíce se lidé, 
mohli by vytaženi býti do věčné radosti. A že lidé nerádi slyší dlouhé řeči a také písaři česky 
nerádi píší — pakli píší, ale neprávě — a prázdnosti také dlouhé nemám, protož provázek o třech 
praméncích kratičce již chci splésti. Provázek ten jest život svatý, z víry živé a naděje a lásky v 
člověku zachovaný. [Seeing the people drowning in sins and dreading that they may fall in 
eternal depth I would like to pronounce a string with three threads which the people may 
seize, be saved from the sins and devil's mouth and pulled out into eternal joy. But I know that 
people do not like long expositions. And the copyists also do not like to write in Czech — and 
when they write in Czech, then only wrong. And also for me — I do not have the leisure to 
write long, wherefore I mean to twine a short string only by three threads. The string is 
holy life compound by living faith, hope and love, preserved in man.]" Other expositions 
with a similar focus are Výklad piesniček Šalomúnových (ibid., 51-131), Zrcadlo hřiešníka 
(ibid. 132-146), O manželství (ibid., 297—311), Abeceda (ibid., 324), Katechismus (ibid., 325—330), 
Jádro učení křesťanského (ibid., 330—333), O hřieše (ibid., 334—337), O víře (ibid., 338-345), and 
Devět kusóv zlatých (ibid., 346). 

Johannis Wyclif, Sermones IV, p. 69. 
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daughter for their benefit, as it is demonstrated in the Scriptures. I have written 
much more about it elsewhere. But the devil tempts for damnation.’ With 
this, we can see that the ground-breaking idea of the church as a community 
of those predestined for salvation (praedestinati) and the preordained for dam- 
nation (praesciti), which was one of the pillars of Hus's ecclesiology and one of 
the reasons for his guilty verdict in Constance,9? vanishes completely from the 
contemplative tractate8^ — although it is still referred to indirectly by Hus's 
reference to the Bible, and by the remark that he wrote ‘much elsewhere’ on 
this theme. 

It is very likely that vast majority of Hus's oeuvre in Czech from 1412—1414 
was not written by chance or ad hoc (for example, to the order of a lay host or 
intended by the author as a noble gift, though such texts can be also found 
among Hus's Czech writings, for example Dcerka could be considered one such 
work). In essence, it is a corpus of interlinked texts with a well thought-out 
conception and intent. Hus meant for the individual tractates to be copied and 
distributed in the same way, namely as the integral corpus. This is substanti- 
ated by cross references in the individual texts and, above all, by the character 
of the readers’ aids in the introductions to individual tracts. A detailed index 
and exposition of the citation usage in the case of the biblical books, with 
which Hus had prefaced his “Expositions,” was to serve for the other works as 
well, particularly those that contained the core of his teaching (i.e. expositions 
of the themes that Hus considered paramount).® In the introduction to the 


82 Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, p. 170: “Dale věz, že Bóh svého syna vyvoleného neb 
dcerky své vyvolené pokúšie k zaslůžení, jakož písmo ukazuje; a o tom psal sem mnoho 
jinde. Ale ďábel, ten poküsie k zatracení." 

83 © Alexander Patschovsky, “Ekklesiologie bei Johannes Hus,” in Lebenslehren und 
Weltentwiirfe im Úbergang vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit, ed. Hartmut Boockmann, Bernd 
Moeller, and Karl Stackmann (Góttingen, 1989) Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Góttingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse III, 179, pp. 370—339. 

84 Hus translated the Latin term praedestinatus as vyvolený (‘elected’) not only in “Daughter” 
but also elsewhere, for example in his Czech tract “On Simony" (O svatokupectví). See below, 
p. 214. 

85 The fact that Hus's writings were translations was well known, at least among the Prague 
University staff. One of his opponents, Štěpán of Dolany, describes this activity of Hus in 
his Epistolae ad Hussitas guite accurately, as far as we know, although he viewed the com- 
position of the public at whom Hus's vernacular writings were targeted in a somewhat 


« 


simplified fashion: “...transcriptum Wikleff Trialogum maledictionis olim Marchioni 
Judoco [Margrave Jošt of Moravia], et aliis viris notabilibus; aliis autem laicis et mulieri- 
bus translatum Bohemice pro magno munere transmissit." Hus's translation of Wyclif 
troubled the fathers of the Constance Council who ordered, *quod tractatus Johannis 


Wikleff translati in vulgari per Johannem Hus et per Jacobellum [de Missa]...reponantur 
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vernacular tractate “On Simony” (O simonit),8 Hus refers directly to the user 


guide that prefaces “Expositions:” 


You have to know that in the books on the break beside the lines or rows 
there is a Latin writ which shows where the quotation from the Scripture 
or from the works of holy men is from; I have written on the end of my 
books about Decalogue, how the books of the Scriptures are called and 
how to count the chapters and verses.8” 


Moreover, the tract contains a detailed thematic index of its own, conceived in 


the same way as in the “Expositions:” 


... if you are looking for any topic in the books, see the word that means 
the topic and see the initial letter of that word and look in instant: if you 
find it among other words with the same initial letter then you will find 
also a number of the relevant chapter and a capital of the relevant 
paragraph.8? 


The entries provide the user with precise guidelines, not only for searching 


in the texts but also — and this is much more important — for reading them. 


Hus realized very well in what way one can work individually with any 


text (intentionally contradictory interpretations of quotations taken out of 


the original context were daily bread for the university educated scholastic). 


With his thematic index he therefore attempted not only to offer the reader a 


technical aid for rapid orientation in the text, but also direct guidance regard- 


ing the way in which the individual passages have to be read, and in what con- 


text they have be interpreted.8? Some entries are formulated as questions, to 


86 
87 
88 
89 


ad manus legati vel ordinati...et comburantur" Quoted according to Howard Kaminsky, 
A History of The Hussite Revolution (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1967), 152. 

Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, 187—270. 

Ibid., 191. 

Ibid., 191. 

Hus was keenly aware what impression his index would necessarily make on the readers. 
Therefore, he attempts in the introduction to prevent the readers from forming an opin- 
ion on the problem of simony merely on the basis of the index. He relativizes to a certain 
degree the main theme of the text, severe criticism of the church hierarchy, by defining 
simony as a sin that any Christian may commit, ibid., p. 191: “Ktoz budeš číst toto svrchup- 
sané ukazadlo, neklaď ihned za blud, jeliž přečteš v knížkách a uzříš, Zet na dobré kněží a 
na dobré zákonníky i na dobré světské nejde tresktání, ale na hříchy zlých; kteréžto hříchy 
má každý křesťan kaziti, jakož najdále muož. [You, who will read this register, don't 
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which the relevant passage in the text gives an unambiguous answer and, 
whenever it is feasible, the only possible answer. For example, the entry ‘why 
the bishops have vicars'?? offers an answer in the form of a dialogue with 
suggestively formulated questions and answers, and uses a rhetorical turn of 
phrase essentially intended to eliminate the possibility of a divergent 
interpretation: 


And you could say: When the [auxiliary] bishops would not exist, who 
would ordain scholars, consecrate churches, altars and other things? 
I answer: the archbishop or each bishop in his bishopric — because exactly 
for this he was installed. But you say: Some bishops do not know how to 
do it, some of them are not ordained priests and some of them do not 
want to ordain and consecrate. Precisely! You do say it yourself and you 
do point at them that they are not worthy of the episcopate and that they 
will pay heavily without penance.?! 


The author's opinion (that holders of episcopates who do not personally perform 
all the requisite spiritual acts are not worthy of their office) is put into the interlocu- 
tor's mouth in a fictitious dialogue with a character holding a different opinion. 
Then the author summarizes it with a reference to the practices of the Early 
Church, and advances a compelling argument in favor of his own opinion: 


It is odd. Once it was so arranged that more dignity meant more labor for 
the benefit of the holy church. But now it is other way round; the work is 
abandoned, they only sit and feast themselves and pay other people, so 
that the bishop has another [suffragan bishop] who consecrates and 
ordains for him, then he has a canon who reads mass for him, he has a 
vicar, who preaches as well as reads mass for him.?? 


consider it to be a general statement about the respective errors. If you look in the exposi- 
tions you will see that good priests and good religious are not meant, but only the sins of 
evil ones. Each Christian has to conquer these sins.]" 

go Ibid. p.187: “biskupi proč mají náměstky.” 

91 Ibid. p. 220: “Ještě řekl by: By těch biskupóv nebylo, kto by svétil žáky, kostely, oltáře a jiné 
věci? Odpoviem, že arcibiskup neb biskup svého biskupství; neb k tomu jest ustaven. Ale 
dieš: Některý neumie a některý není knězem a některý nechce světiti. Věrně, tak řka, 
ukazuješ na ně, že nejsu hodni bikupství a že, nepokaji-li se, těžce zaplatí." 

92 Ibid. p. 220: “A již zjednáno jest, že prvé, čím byl vyšší v dóstojenství, tím jest více pracoval 
v svém úřadu cirkvi svaté k prospěchu. Ale již jest opak; již, práci pustivše, hodují a jinými 
chtie naplatiti, tak že biskup má jiného, aby za něho světil, kanovník, aby za něho slůžil, 
farář, aby za něho kázal i slúžil” 
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The practice of delegating the content of one's spiritual office is ridiculed by 
Hus in the conclusion, using a hyperbole to prevent the reader — i.e. the oppo- 
nent in the fictitious dialogue — from defending it: 


Indeed, if it would be sufficient that another executes the duties as if he 
[the bearer of the duty] would do himself, a cobbler or any other man 
could be a bishop or parson and have many benefices. Positioning a vicar 
in each benefice he would do enough in the eyes of people. And so their 
argument goes.?3 


Hus proceeded in his university polemics in the same way, using the same rhe- 
torical devices, especially when the discussion concerned the teachings of John 
Wyclif, or specific problems such as the practice of granting indulgences.?^ Then, 
however, he faced concrete opponents; it is important to note that they were 
without exception professionals equally versed (if not even more versed than he 
was) in the rhetorical art of polemic and the interpretation of authorities, and 
they tapped into the same reservoir of arguments. The fact that he used the same 
method in a vernacular treatise that was explicitly intended to edify lay believ- 
ers?5 shows clearly how Hus consciously shaped the public, making it critical of 


93 Ibid. p.221: “A věrně, kdy by dosti bylo, Ze by jiný dosti učinil za druhého, jako by on učinil 
v svém úřadě, tehda mohl by býti biskupem neb farářem švec neb jiný který kolivěk člověk 
a mohl by míti hodně mnoho obrokóv; neb posadě náměstka u každého, dosti by učinil k 
oku lidskému vedle jich duovodu.” It is quite likely that this hyperbole was the germ of the 
later accusations levelled at the Hussites by Catholic critics, saying that Hussite cobblers 
were celebrating masses. 

94 An excellent example of Hus's art of polemic is his treatise Contra octo doctores from 1412, 
which advances arguments against a treatise of eigtht professors in the Faculty of 
Theology at Prague University, who defended a Bull issued by Pope John XXIII, in which 
he launched a crusade against his power rival in the Italian peninsula, Ladislaus of Naples. 
The Bull connected a financial share in the expedition with indulgences. Mistr Jan Hus, 
Polemica, ed. J. Eršil, MIHO XXII (Prague, 2010), 371-481. As for the manner of Hus's argu- 
mentation in this treatise, see Pavlina Rychterová and Pavel Soukup, “The Reception of 
the Books of the Maccabees in the Hussite Reformation,” in Dying for the Faith, Killing for 
the Faith: Old-Testament Faith-Warriors (Maccabees 1 and 2) in Cultural Perspective, ed. 
Gabriela Signori (Leiden, 2011), 195-210. 

95  Hus’s oeuvre written in Czech contains polemics with a concrete opponent. Such a text is 
the tract called “Booklets against the Cook-priest" (Knížky proti knězi kuchmistrovi) from 
1414 (Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, 312-323), which is a defense against a certain 
priest. Hus labels him with derision as ‘a cook, or ‘master of the kitchen, who was alleged 
to have called Hus a sinner worse than the devil, ibid., p. 323: “Master Jan Hus wrote these 
booklets against the priest who said and swore that Hus is worse than any devil. This 
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the church. He harnessed all the skills previously confined to closed circles of 
professional intellectual elites in order to propagate his opinions on various 
issues (such as the moral state of the clergy and the practice of church adminis- 
tration and pastoral care) to a broader lay audience. It cannot be denied that this 
method resulted in overwhelming success. 

The tractate “On Simony" is essentially a translation of the relevant work by 
John Wyclif?6 sections of Hus's Latin treatise De sex erroribus?" and parts of his 
other texts addressing the issue of simony?? Simony was one of his principal 
themes for church reform, to which he returned frequently and repeatedly, par- 
ticularly in his sermons.?? Hus clearly regarded the densely formulated tractate 
De sex erroribus as the quintessence of his teaching, and it played a central part 
in his efforts to shape the reform-minded public. Not only did he reference it in a 
number of his tractates and sermons, both in Czech and in Latin, but he also 


priest left the priesterhood and became master of the kitchen. Master Jan Hus arguments 
against him from the Scriptures that also a most evil man is better then the devil. [Knížky 
tyto sepsal mistr Jan Hus proti knězi, kterýž pravil i zaptisáhl řka, Ze Hus horší než který 
ďábel. Ten, opustiv kněžstvie, byl...kuchmistrem. Proti němuž mistr Jan Hus vede písma 
starého i nového zákona, že najhorší člověk lepší jest než ďábel.]" Hus chose for this 
polemic a self-apology of the vernacular language because it was not addressed to his 
adversary but was meant as a public compurgation adressed to his noble sponsors with 
whom the ‘kitchen master priest’ is alleged to have slandered him (ibid., p. 312): “I have 
written this, master Jan Hus, not for that man who has let me know that I am worse then 
any devil. It has to be read for him as my answer for his edification. Sir Ctibor [of Kozlí] 
has to be in charge of this letter. The priest himself would probably throw aside the letter 
and my effort would be in vain and the truth would stay unannounced. And the lie would 
seek for rule for ever. [Toto sem psal ja, mistr Jan Hus, ne aby jemu pismo bylo dano, ktoz 
mi jest vzkázal, že jsem horší než který ďábel, ale aby jemu bylo odpovédieno a přečteno 
k jeho naučení. A pan Ctibor [the knight Ctibor of Kozí] aby sobě to psánie zachoval. Neb 
kněz snad by uzře zavrhl. A tak má práce byla by darmo vynaložena a Pravda neohlášena. 
A lež by vždy vejvoditi chtěla.]" Some of the text of “the Booklets” is again a translation, 
this time of the treatise by John Wyclif, De paupertate Christi. See ibid., 463; Johannis 
Wyclif, "De paupertate Christi,” in Opera minora, ed. J. Loserth (London, 1913), 19—73. 

96 Johannis Wyclif, Tractatus de Simonia, ed. S. Herzberg-Fránkel and M.H. Dziewicki 
(London, 1898). 

97 Jan Hus, “De sex erroribus," in Betlémské texts, ed. B. Ryba (Prague, 1951) Památky staré 
literatury české 8, pp. 41—63. Besides this treatise Hus used in his exposition some quotes 
from Peter Lombard, Super quattuor Sententiarum. 

98 For an analysis of Hus's tract "On Simony," see Rychterová, "Theology goes to the 
Vernaculars: Jan Hus, ‘On simony; and the Practice of Translation in Fifteenth-Century 
Bohemia,” in Religious Controversy in Europe, 1378-1536. Textual Transmission and Networks 
of Readership, 231-250. 

99 See Pavel Soukup in this collection. 
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made a complete Czech translation of the work,!?? jn which he refers to both the 
Latin model and its special publication, i.e., the Latin version of the tractate that 
decorated the walls of the Bethlehem Chapel: 


I defined the six errors which may mislead many and I have put the 
[respective guotations from the] Scriptures and the sentences of holy 
men on the walls in Bethlehem chapel, that the people may avoid them 
[the errors] 101 


Although Hus addressed this form of publication (in fact, it was a collection of 
annotated citations from the authorities, put in context) directly to its end 
users, i.e. visitors to the Chapel, it is not even remotely possible that the Latin 
texts on the walls were meant to be read by the general public.!°? Though the 
preacher could quote from them during a sermon, atthe time when the inscrip- 
tions were painted Hus preached in the Bethlehem Chapel in person, and 
undoubtedly did not need such a costly aid, nor did any of his successors. In his 
Czech translation of the tractate, Hus himself provides the reason for the pub- 
lication of the six errors on the walls of Bethlehem Chapel, claiming they were 
meant as instruction for priests so that they steer clear of the most serious 
priestly errors, with the help of these texts. Thus, priests must not claim that 
they are creators,!©3 they must not order people to believe in anything other 
than the Creator?^ they must not claim that they can absolve people from 


100 Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, 271-296. 

101 Ibid, p. 271: "Znamenav šest bludóv, jimiž mnozí mohli by býti zavedeni, položil sem 
písmo svatých u Betlémě na stěně, aby sé jich lidé vystřiehli." 

102 František Šmahel, “Das Lesen der unlesbaren Inschriften: Manner mit Zeigestáben; in 
The Development of Literate Mentalities in East central Europe, ed. Anna Adamska and 
Marco Mostert (Turnhout, 2004) Utrecht Studies in Medieval Literacy 9, pp. 453-468; 
František Šmahel, “Reformatio und Receptio. Publikum, Massenmedien und Kommuni- 
kationshindernisse zu Beginn der hussitischen Reformbewegung,’ in Das Publikum poli- 
tischer Theorie im 14. Jahrhundert, ed. Jürgen Miethke (Oldenbourg, 1992) Schriften des 
Historischen Kollegs Kolloquien 21, pp. 255-268. 

103 MistrJan Hus, Drobné spisy české, p. 271: “The error about the cration in that foolish priests 
say that they themselves create the Body of Christ anytime they want to and that they are 
the creators of their creator. [Blud o stvoření jest..., Ze blázniví kněžie pravie, že oni, koli- 
krát chtie, tělo božie stořie a že oni jst stvořitelé svého stvotitele.]" 

104 Ibid., p. 273: “The second error concerns the faith...That the priests order their flock to 
believe in Virgin Mary, in the saints, in the pope, and they do not understant that there is 
difference between ‘to believe in something’ and ‘to have faith about something’ [Druhý 
blud jest o věření..., že velé kněžie věřiti v pannu Mariji, v svaté a v papeže, nerozumějíce, 
že jiné jest věřiti v kteru věc, jiné věřiti o té věci. J” 
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their sins on their own,!95 they must not claim that people must obey the pow- 
ers that be in every way,!06 they must not claim that any of their maledictions 
is effective,!07 and finally, they must not commit the sin of simony.!08 

The reason for publishing the text of De sex erroribus on the walls of the 
chapel was probably more ambitious than to offer a mere admonishment for 
the priests. The tractate stood beside the Czech versions of principal Christian 
texts — the Credo, the Lord's Prayer, and the Decalogue — which Hus had 
ordered to be painted on the walls earlier. This placement raised the “Six errors" 
to guite a new level of importance: from a learned treatise containing certain 
ideas of one author, which were on the same level as any number of tractates 
with a similar focus penned by a number of authors with the same education 
and endowed with the same weight of the word, it now became an iconic mes- 
sage of the fundamental truth, on the same level as a profession of faith. The 
impression that this innovative medalization had on lay visitors to the chapel 
can hardly be overestimated; transforming the texts to an image, and its con- 
tent from the discourse of university debate to the discourse of revealed iconic 
dogmas, imparted to it the weight of a doctrine that could hardly be compared 
with any other text, apart from the Bible (especially since iconic discourse was 
essentially reserved for the text of the Bible). Moreover, the texts of the tractate 
on the walls of the chapel clearly and directly referred to the role of the biblical 
citations in iconography, hence, unlike the Credo, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Decalogue, which were painted in Czech and were meant to elevate the ver- 
nacular language to the plane of a holy language, the content of the tractate 
remained in Latin, which was traditionally the language for the iconographic 
use of biblical citations. Besides, both the text of the tractate and its arguments 
remained closed to the layman without a professional mediator, and thus 


105 Ibid., p. 275: “The third error is that the priests mean that the forgiveness of sins depends 
on their will, that when they want to forgive somebody there will be forgivness and when 
they refuse to forgive somebody, then there will be no forgivness. [Třetí blud jest, že mnie 
knézie, aby na jich voli bylo, komuž by kolivěk chtěli hřiechy odpustiti, aby byli odpuštěni, 
a komuž by nechtěli hřiechóv odpustiti, Ze by jemu nebyli odpuštěni.]" 

106 Ibid., p. 279: “The error about obedience is that the people believe that they have to obey 
the bishops and other spiritual masters and secular sovereigns in all, no matter if it is evil 
or good. [Blud o poslušenství jest..., že mnějí druzí lidé, by měli...biskupóv, ...a jiných 
vládařóv duchovních i světských ve všem poslüchati, což přikáží, buď zlé, neb dobré. ]" 

107 Ibid., p. 282: "The error about a curse is that the priests think that each curse of theirs 
harms the man whom they curse. [Blud o kletbě jest..., že mnějí kněžie že každá jich 
kletba škodí tomu člověku, jemuž oni klnú.]" 

108 Ibid., p. 288: “The sixth error is the simony that overpowered many priests and other peo- 


xvi 


ple. [Šestý blud jest svatokupectvie, jenž jest velmě i kněží, i jiné lidi porazilo.]" 
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became a mystery of true faith. Hus only translated De sex erroribus into the 
vernacular once in exile, when both groups of his target audience (university 
students and priests on the one hand, and members of the nobility and Prague 
burghers on the other) blended into one. 


Hus's Czech Sunday Postil: From Anxious Audience to Active Public 


The most revealing evidence of this blending in Hus's perspective is the 
last extensive treatise in the master's vernacular oeuvre, the “Czech Sunday 
Postil" (Česká nedělní postila), or “Exposition on holy Sunday pericopes" 
(Vyloženie svatých čtení nedělních), as he entitles the work in the preface.!09 
Modern philology and historiography regard this text as one of Hus's most 
significant works," both for its ‘topicality’ and ‘folksiness.’ Both charac- 
terizations are problematic, however, as they do not differentiate enough 
between the author’s own self-perception and that of philological cum his- 
torical analysis, which in this case is contaminated to a degree by the little- 
reflected notion of ‘people, as defined in Marxist terms. In Hus’s Czech 
works, ‘people’ and ‘folk’ are meant to refer to the group targeted by a given 
work, but not in a judgmental sense (sometimes Hus designates ‘people’ to 
include all Christians without distinction, sometimes only lay people, and 
sometimes the intended readers of his works, i.e. his followers from the 
ranks of the clergy and the laity).!!! Closest to the modern concept of 
'people, referring implicitly to social groups with no participation in the 


109 Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, pp. 59-60: "...I have set myself to explain shortly and 
with God's help all the Sunday pericopes for God's reward and for the salvation of the 
faithful Czechs who yearn after an understanding and fulfilling of God's will...[...umienil 
sem pro chválu boží, pro spasenie Čechóv věrných, kteříž žádají vóli boží poznati a plniti, 
čtenie nedělnie všecka kratice s boží pomocí vyložiti... ]" 

110 Jiří Ďaňhelka, “Předmluva,” in Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, 7. 

111 So it is in his short, purely catechetic tract “A string made from three threads" (Provázek 
třípramenný). See Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, p. 147: “I know that people do not 
like long expositions, therefore I want to twine a string...[A že lidé nerádi slyší dlouhé 
řeči...protož provazek...jiz chci splésti.]"; ibid., p. 192 (the tract “About simony"): “I want 
say something about the heresy at first that the people may know if the people are 
heretics who are so called by them or if they are heretics themselves...[...chci najprvé 
položiti, co slove kacieřství, aby lidé poznali, jsú-li ti, kteréž oni nazývají, kacieři, čili 
sami sú kacieřstvím poraženi...]"; ibid., p. 288: “...the simony overthrew many priests 
and other people [i.e. laics]...[...svatokupectvie, jenž jest velmé i kněží, i jiné lidi... 
porazilo]” 
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political and economic power and without higher education, are formula- 
tions like “I have laid my speech sincerely and plain...” or a passage in the 
introduction to the “Exposition on Credo” (Vyklad na vieru), where Hus 
says it is his duty in the capacity of a spiritual pastor to educate ‘people’ 
spiritually. Here, he used the term ‘people’ in the sense of ‘simple folk,’ that 
is, uneducated lay people: “I am a priest sent by God in hope and I have to 
teach people to have faith, to obey God’s commandments and to pray prop- 
erly. I therefore want to explain shortly the three matters to the small sim- 
ple people."!3 Nevertheless, this formulation only seemingly coincides 
with the modern (or Marxist) concept of ‘people; in reality, it is an exalted 
self-stylization referring directly to the ideal of the New Testament 
apostolate (within the meaning of Mt 5:3),!^ which does not have much in 
common with the real addressees of the respective treatise. 

In the introduction to his “Czech Sunday Postil,’ Hus addresses his work to 
all ‘faithful Czechs,"5 while elsewhere he only speaks of the 'faithful/!!6 
or ‘faithful Christians.’ In addresses, he often uses the expression '"Dearests.!!7 


112 Ibid, p. 270:“...upřiemo a sprostně sem řeč položil...” 

113 Mistr Jan Hus, Výklady, p. 63: “Protoz že sem knězem v naději od boha poslaným, abych 
učil lid věřiti, přikázanie božie plniti a bohu sé právě modliti, chci krátce ty tři věci sprost- 
ným lidičkóm vyloZiti." 

114 As such, it agrees to a certain extent with the Marxist notion of ‘people, since the Marxist 
messianism draws in this respect very much on the Christian discourse. 

115 See above, Note 103. 

116 See, for example, Hus's tract "On Simony” (O svatokupectví), in Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy 
české, p. 192: "The simony spawned wherefore I want to write books about it with God's 
help. Because of the faithful who have to diminish and avoid it, and because of the simo- 
niacs, some of them may repent of it. [Svatokupectví, jenž se rozmnožilo, aby věrní tupili, 
od něho se ostřiehali a také zda by kteří svatokupci se pokáli, chci s boží pomocí o sva- 
tokupectví psát knieZky.]"; ibid., p. 271: “...That the faithful may better understand the 
speeches of the holy teachers..[..A aby lépe věrní mohli řeči svatých učitelóv 
srozuměti... ]" 

117 See, for example, the so called “Major mirror of the sinner” (Zrcadlo hřiešníka tzv. Větší) in 
Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, p. 132: “Alas, my dearest, if we will obey this counsel of 
God, we will not perish [Ó, najmilejší, budeme-li této rady božie posláchati, budem sé moci 
z zahynutie vyvinuti.]”; ibid., p. 136: “Alas, my dearest, you have heard in this mirror of the 
sins what we have to think, to understand and what to attend. [A, najmilejší, již ste slyšeli v 
tom zrcadlku hřiechóv, co mame smysliti a rozuméti a nač patřiti.]" Cf. Mistr Jan Hus, 
Výklady, p. 25: “And my dearest would complain if they would not be able to find which 
saint has written it and in which books...[A že by tesklivi byli moji milí, kteříž by četli 
nevědúce, který svatý a v kterých knihách jest psal...]"; ibid., p. 392: “Dearest, who want be 
knights of Jesus Christ...[Najmilejší, jenž chcete býti Ježíše Krista rytieři...]"; Jan Hus, 
Korespondence a dokumenty, ed. V. Novotný (Prague, 1920) Spisy M. Jana Husi 9, Sbírka 
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The expressions ‘faithful Czechs, ‘faithful Christians’ and ‘faithful’ are also 
repeated in Hus’s correspondence, in particular in letters from the last days of 
his life, addressed to his followers and supporters in Bohemia.!? In these last 
texts, the expression ‘faithful’ oscillates between referring to those who have 
‘true Christian faith, that is, faith as conceived by the reformist masters of 
Prague University, and those who stayed ‘faithful’ to the reformist ideas despite 
the risk of repression. To a certain extent, the group under discussion remained 
‘faithful’ to Hus as the leader of the reformist party even after his condemna- 
tion by the Council of Constance. Thus, they are not Czechs as a language 
group, but Czechs by virtue of their ‘true faith." In the case of the “Czech 
Sunday Postil,” which Hus wrote as a victim of institutional repression but not 
under threat to his life, it can be assumed that the expression ‘faithful’ means 
those who have the ‘true faith, i.e. follow Jesus Christ and advocate the reform 
stream critical of the church. In this, he followed his model, John Wyclif, who 
used the expression fideles in a similar way. Like his entire Czech oeuvre from 
1412 to 1415, the “Czech Sunday Postil" is addressed to his followers, from the 
ranks of the clergy and the laity, to persons endowed with a significant degree 
of literary education, members of the nobility, and the higher bourgeoisie. 
Alongside its 'folksiness, Hus's "Czech Sunday Postil” has been described as 
exceptional among his works due to its ‘topicality; which aptly describes the 
most conspicuous feature of this treatise, but in comparison with his other 
writings in Czech it loses some of its exclusivity and hence its justification. 
Rather, all of Hus’s Czech writings go to a considerable extent beyond their 
genre, not only as defined by modern literary scholarship, but also as the genres 
are understood by medieval rhetoric and scholastics. Both the “Czech Sunday 
postil” and “Expositions,” as well as a bundle of lesser works,!”° all lie on the 


pramenů českého hnutí náboženského ve XIV. a XV. století 14, p. 304: “Dearest, I do admon- 
ish you that you must not fear...[Najmilejší! Napomínám vas, aby sé nelekali...]"; ibid., p. 305: 
"Remembering this, Dearest, stand fast... [To pamatujíce, najmilejší, stójte pevně...]" 

118 Soitis in Huss letters from the prison in Constance, ibid., p. 317 (26 June 1415): “Master Jan 
Hus, minister of God in hope, sends his humble yearning and prayer to all faithful Czechs 
who love and will love God...Faithful and Beloved of God! [Mistr Jan Hus, v naději sláha 
boží, věrným všem Čechóm, jenž Boha milují a budú milovati, žádost svi i modlitbu’ 
nestatečnů vzkazuje...Věrní a v Bohu milí!]"; ibid., pp. 324-325 (27 June 1415): “And again I 
received the delay of my death wherefore I may write to you, dearest and faithful friends 
in God...[ Již opět znamenav prodlenie smrti píši vám, milostiví a věrní přietelé v Bohu...]” 

119 As for the problem of ‘primacy of faith or nation’ and the problem of linking the percep- 
tion of Orthodoxy as a quality of a certain language-defined group, see the formulation in 
František Šmahel, Idea národa, 165-167 (the phrase ‘faithful Czechs’) and 282-283. 

120 In addition to the exclusively catechetic contemplative work “The Daughter" (Dcerka), 
which was addressed explicitly to women, more precisely to nuns, this list includes 
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boundary between being considered learned tractates, catechetic expositions, 
sermons, and polemics. Although “Czech Sunday Postil" is formally a sermon, 
in reality it is not a sermon at all, and Hus did not intend it as such (although 
he did envisage that the text would be read out).?! He chose its form (exposi- 
tion of the pericope) so as not to “leave the ministry,” but stressed that his 
expositions did not have much in common with the manner in which he was 
accustomed to deliver his sermons.'?? 

Any reduction of Hus's "Czech Sunday Postil" to a mine of sometimes 
very detailed information about the events of the period hinders its appear- 
ance as a comprehensive work that crosses the boundaries of several indi- 
vidual genres and discourses, and pursues different ends.!2* Apart from the 
preacher's definition of the work as a simple religious instruction for ‘faithful 
Christians, it comprises an ecclesiological tractate (including scholastic argu- 
mentation), a canon-law treatise on the power of the papacy, a political pam- 
phlet analyzing in detail Hus's dispute with the church authorities (and leaving 
the readers in no doubt as to who was right),75 and at last an apocalyptic 


the treatise “On Matrimony” (O manželství), and the very brief catechistic instruc- 
tions “Catechism” (Katechismus), “The Core of the Christian Doctrine" (Jádro učení 
křesťanského), “On Sin" (O hriese), “On Faith" (O víře), and “Nine Gold Pieces" (Devět kusóv 
zlatých). All of them have been edited in Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české. 

121 Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, p. 60: “...that they who will read it or hear it may be 
redeemed...[...aby ti, kteříž čísti neb slyšeti budú, byli spaseni...]" 

122 Ibid., pp. 59-60: “... have set myself to explain all the Sunday pericopes...because I don't 
want leave the ministry and waste my time...[...abych ovšem kněžského úřadu neopustil, 
času nezmařil, umienil sem...čtenie nedélnie všecka...vyložiti... |" 

123 Ibid., p. 60: “They do not usually have the Scriptures translated in Czech and they would 
not be able to easily accept the expositions without the text exposed. I will therefore at 
first guote the pericope [in Czech] and then put down the expositions. The word of our 
savior has to sound strongest...And I plan to do the exposition in the easiest way, although 
not in the way I preach. [A že nemají obecně čtení česky psaných výklad ne tak sé brzy 
přijme bez založenie, protož chci vždy prvé čtenie položiti a potom výklad, aby našeho 
spasitele slovo vždy najviece vznélo...I mámt úmysl, abych, což mohu, najlehčejie vyložil 
k rozumu čtenie, ač ne ovšem týmž obyčejem, jako káži. |" 

124 See Pavlína Rychterová, "Die Verbrennung," 380—384. On the problem of historiographic 
‘reduction’ of hussite texts (here particularly the sermons of Hus's colleague at the univer- 
sity and fellow campaigner Jacobellus of Stříbro), see also Pavel Soukup, Reformní kazatel- 
ství, 355-368. 

125 | Hus's use of the word ‘truth’ is significant in this respect: God's truth or the truth of Jesus 
Christ as it is laid down in the Bible, and above all, in the New Testament, blends in cer- 
tain moments with truth that is very profane. For example, in the document against the 
‘cook-priest’ who is alleged to have claimed that Hus was worse than the Devil (see above, 
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prophecy.!?6 In a sense, the “Czech Sunday Postil” can be considered a reader's 


digest of Hus's fundamental ideas.!2” We can identify his above-mentioned 


Czech writings (in particular, “Expositions") and his own (Latin) sermons as 


models for the work, from which he guoted and translated large passages. Of 


the extant Latin postils, the content of “Czech Sunday Postil" tallies above all 


with Postilla adumbrata from 1412 and the postil Lectionarium bipartitum, as 


126 


127 


P- 213, n. 95), Hus characterizes his defense with the words: “...and my effort would be in 
vain" (in case it was not public defense but only a private letter addressed to the slan- 
derer), “and the truth would stay unannounced. And the lie would seek for rule for ever.” 
The expression ‘spreading, ‘preaching’ the truth was used by Hus predominantly in cases 
of ‘preaching the Gospel’ and the ‘true faith. 

In the exposition in Lc 21:25-33 (Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, 66-71) Hus analyzes 
the presence of the Antichrist in the world, giving as evidence the persecution of his per- 
son and his followers: “And then he says [Jesus Christ] that false prophets will arise and 
they will produce great signs and miracles, so that also the elected, if it were possible, 
would be brought in errors. And this [the saying of Jesus Christ] is being fulfilled now: The 
Truth of Jesus Christ and Jesus Christ himself shines too little in the people. They [Hus's 
adversaries, i.e. Church administrators] demand a ban on preaching the Scriptures and 
forbid to name the name of Christ. And whom they get hold of openly confessing the 
truth of Christ, they curse him, summon him to court, ban him, maltreat him, torment 
him and slay him too. In our days the chairman of the diocesan tribunal in Moravia and 
other dignitaries tormented to death a faithful man [i.e. an adherent of reform move- 
ment] by hunger and they have let the priest and preacher Martin have his legs rot away. 
And what happened in Prague last year [during the indulgence riots in May 1412] is hap- 
pening now to all who hold the truth of Jesus Christ, and this is known to many people. 
And all this comes from the envoys of Antichrist, the false preachers...And this is the great 
tribulation the savior speaks about, For then there will be great tribulation, such as has 
not been from the beginning of the world until now, no, and never will be. And if those 
days had not been cut short, no human being would be saved. But for the sake of the elect 
those days will be cut short. [...A po tom die, že vstanu falešní prorokové a dadie zname- 
nie veliká a zázraky, tak aby uvedeni byli v blud, by mohlo býti, i vyvolení. A to sé nynie 
velmě plní: neb již Kristova pravda i Kristus málo v lidech svietí, ani již chtie, aby čtenie 
nekázali a Krista nejmenovali; a kohož chopie, an Kristovu pravdu upřiemo vyznává, toho 
klnů, pohonie, vypoviedají, hrdluji i mučie i Zalárují i mrtvie. Jakož jsú nynie v Moravě 
oficiál a jiní věrného člověka hladem umořili a knězi Martinovi kazateli nohy uhnojili. 
A co sé stalo loni v Praze i nynie sé děje nad těmi, kteříž Kristovu pravdu vedú, jest známo 
mnohým lidem. A to vše pocházie od Antikristových poslóv, falešných kazatelóv.... A to 
jest ono náramné trápenie, o němž die spasitel, že bude tehdy trápenie veliké, kaké nikdy 
nebylo od počátka světa až dotud, aniž bude. A nebyli-li by ukráceni dnové ti, nebyl by 
spasen každý člověk. Ale pro vybolené božie ukráceni budú dnové ti.]" (see Mt 24:21-22, 
cf. Mc 1319-20). 

It is rated as “one of his most typical works" in Jiří Daňhelka, “Předmluva,” in Mistr Jan 
Hus, Česká nedělní postila, 28. 
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well as the extant Bethlehem sermons from 1410-1411 and, to a certain extent, 
the postil Ad te levavi from 1404-1405. 

The innovative format chosen by Hus to draft his vernacular treatise was 
uncommonly successful, and the "Czech Sunday Postil" evidently ranked in its 
day (in the fifteenth century) among the most popular of Hus's writings. Five 
complete manuscripts have survived, along with two print editions!” and a 
Latin translation from the fifteenth century, transmitted in two manuscript 
copies.130 

Hus rated his own writings highly, both those in Latin and in Czech (in the last 
months of his life he perhaps rated the Czech ones higher). Thus, in the preface 
to his “Czech Sunday Postil,’ he compares his writing in the vernacular with the 
activities of Saint Jerome, the translator of the Bible into Latin and also into 
Slavonic, as was the common belief in Hus's time (the same comparison as an 
argument in favor of translations of theological and catechistic works into the 
vernacular had appeared in Bohemia some thirty years earlier).?! Furthermore, 
he forbids future copyists of his texts from changing anything — not only the con- 
tent, but also the morphology and orthography (though he expressly permits 
corrections of simple copying errors, such as omissions of words or letters).!?? 


128 Bautzen, Stadtbibliothek, Fol. No. 51 (first quarter of the fifteenth century); Praha, 
Knihovna Národního muzea, IV C 18 (1414); Praha, Národní knihovna, XVII A u (1477); 
Praha, Knihovna Národního muzea, III B u (fifteenth century); and Praha, Národní kni- 
hovna, XVII B 13 (fifteenth century). For a detailed description of the extant manuscripts, 
see Jiří Daňhelka, “Předmluva,” in Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, 14—20. 

129  Postylla svaté paměti M. Jana Husi, mučedlníka božího, na evangelia, kteráž se čtou přes celý 
rok. Knížti přidané jsou mnohé jiné knihy téhož M. Jana Husi. Kteréž jsou ještě nikdy nebyly 
imprimované a již nyní teprv na světlo vydané (Printing works of Jan Montán and Ulrych 
Neyber, Nuremberg, 1563). The second extant print is a re-edition of this edition from 
1564. See Daňhelka, “Předmluva,” in Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, 20—23. Some 
sources from the nineteenth century mention a third edition, but it is considered lost. 

130 Basic information about the two extant manuscripts of the Latin translation of the postil 
plus older literature on the theme can be found in Hana Miškovská, “Latinské překlady 
Husovy české Postilly v rukopise Mk 91 a Mk 56 a vztah k jejich předlohám;" Listy filologické 
13 (1990): 188-197. We do not yet have a detailed analysis of the text. Translations of Hus's 
vernacular writings into Latin were not uncommon, though sections of “Expositions" and 
some catechetic writings were translated. See Mistr Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české, 34—35. 

131 Pavlína Rychterová, “Autorität,” 122-125. 

132 Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, p. 58: "I beseech all of you who will copy [this book] 
that you must not write in another way as I have written. Only if there is a wrong letter or 
syllable or a word left out, please correct it, but only if you are sure about it. The sense 
of the text could be perverted otherwise. I know there are many who mean they under- 
stand better what is already well written and adjust it and transcribe badly. Holy Jerome was 
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It is possible that he viewed his texts as his testament and as a canon of the 
reformist teaching, which is probably the reason why the main source for his 
ideas, John Wyclif, is absent from his Czech writings as an authority.53 Rather 
than argue scholastically and balance one interpretation of the authorities with 
another, he preferred to put forward the core of the teaching that he shared with 
Wyclif as a doctrine beyond scholarly scrutiny. 

In the last tense days before the Council's final judgment, Hus wrote repeat- 
edly to his followers in Bohemia. In a letter from 24 June 1415, he mentions the 
Council's order that his books be burned;?* and in a commentary on the order 
he compares his work (Latin and vernacular) to the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
the Old and New Testament, and the writings of the Church Fathers: 


Dearests! I do admonish you that you must not fear; do not let yourselves 
intimidate only because my books were condemned to be burned. 
Remember, they burned the prophecies of Saint Hieremia, which God 
commanded him to write down. But they did not escape the fulfillment 
of his prophecies. God commanded him to write down the same speech 
again and much more after the burning of his books. And this also hap- 
pened. He spoke it out sitting in prison and Saint Baruch who was his 
scribe has written it down. This is described in Jer 36. And in the book of 
Maccabees it is written that they have burned God's Testament and tor- 
mented those who possessed it. Then in the New Testament there is writ- 
ten that they burned the saints together with the Books of the Scriptures. 
The cardinals abused grossly and burned the books of Saint Gregory too 
and they wanted to burn all of them, but the Lord defended them by 
Peter, one of Gregory's disciples. The congregation of priests cursed Saint 
John Chrysostom as a heretic too, but the Lord revealed their falsehood 
after the death of Saint John.!35 


With his death at Constance, Hus sealed his message: his Czech writings were 
evidently perceived and read by his followers in the exact sense in which he 


very angry about such people, because they did it to him. [Protož prosím každého, ktož 
bude psáti, aby jinak nepsal než jakož sem já psal. Než chybil-li sem kde čteny neb sřeku 
neb slovce opustil, za to prosím, aby opravil, jest-li jist plně, aby mi pravého úmysla 
nepřevrátil; neb viem, že mnozí mnějíce, by lépe rozuměli, což dobře jest psáno, shlazují 
a zle napisují. A na ty sé velmě hněval svatý Jeroným; neb sú jemu to Cinili.]" 

133 Jiří Daňhelka, “Předmluva,” in Mistr Jan Hus, Česká nedělní postila, 12. 

134 Hus, Korespondence a dokumenty, 303-310, here 304—305. 

135 Hus, Korespondence, 304—305. 
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had conceived them. His letters from the Constance prison written in Czech 
became liturgical texts,!?6 and his vernacular oeuvre from the last two years of 
his life acquired the status of a saint’s teaching. The most conclusive evidence 
of this perception of Hus’s Czech work is the so-called Manuscript from 
Bautzen,'®” dating from the first quarter of the fifteenth century. The expensive 
illuminated parchment codex contains (in this order) Hus’s “Expositions,” a 
Czech version of the tractate De sex erroribus, the so called “Letter to Masters 
and another Followers" (List mistrům a jiným stoupencüm)?8 from autumn 
1412, probably written soon after his expulsion from Prague, and the “Czech 
Sunday Postil.” Although the Codex is slightly damaged, it presumably con- 
tained at least two portraits of Jan Hus in the form that became canonical very 
soon after his death, namely, as a saint with a halo at the pulpit, and at the 
heretic's stake.!89 The anonymous patron of the volume also included one of 
Hus's letters addressed to his “Dear Lords and Masters.”!° At first sight, the 
content of the letter does not have the same significance as Hus's last letters 
from the Constance prison, which also became part of his commemorative 
liturgy (in the former, Hus explains to his noble supporters and university col- 
leagues why he refused to recant his teachings based on the works of John 
Wyclif, which led to the interdict being laid on Prague and his departure from 
the capital). Nonetheless, it contains components that the sponsor of the man- 
uscript evidently considered important. In the letter, Hus writes: university 
masters and noblemen (and patricians) should know that God is being 
wronged in person, in the first place, then the country and the nation, and then 
the masters and noblemen in their dignity. All this has to be correctly inter- 
preted, with the understanding that these are attacks of the Antichrist, who 
hates the lovers of God’s truth. The latter, however, will have their victory 
and reward in Heaven."! The association between the struggle for God's truth, 


136 Pavlína Rychterová, “Le lettere di Giovanni Hus: Funzioni liturgiche,” Rivista di storia del 
Cristianesimo 5/1 (2008): 131140. 

137 Bautzen, Stadtbibliothek, Fol. No. 51. 

138 See the title in Vaclav Novotny's critical edition of Hus's letters: Jan Hus, Korespondence, 
1393141 (No. 48). 

139 Asforthe development of the understanding of Hus as the saint of a new faith, see Pavlína 
Rychterová, “Jan Hus: der Führer, Mártyrer und Prophet. Das Charisma im Prozess der 
Kommunikation,” in Das Charisma. Funktionen und symbolische Reprüsentationen, ed. 
Pavlína Rychterová, Stefan Seit, and Raphaela Veit (Berlin, 2008), 423-445. 

140 Hus, Korespondence, p. 139: “Boh s vámi, páni milí i mistři” 

141 (bid. pp. 139-140: “I beg you at first to heed God's cause. Great injustice is done to him, 
because they [the adversaries and judges of Hus, i.e. church authorities] want to trample 
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i.e. the reformist teaching, and the struggle for the nation is mentioned here in 
one breath; this, significantly, was the association that Hus used as the theme 
of “Expositions,” but had left it open-ended.!“2 After his death, the concept of 
the Czech nation as God's chosen people was put into completely different 
contexts, and as such, for the following twenty years, was one of the mightiest 
symbols of the Hussite resistance to external intervention.43 Hence, this char- 
acteristic allows us to designate the Hussite revolution, if not as a historical 
anomaly,!“* then certainly as a truly unique phenomenon in historical terms: 
in the first half of the fifteenth century, radical interpretations of the Christian 
worldview were developed in Bohemia in a manner that had no parallel in 
medieval Europe yet.45 


on his holy word, destroy the [Bethlehem] chapel, useful to God's word, and stop in this 
way the salvation of the people. Secondly do consider the humilitation of your country 
and your nation or your strain. Only thirdly do regard disgrace and injury done to you 
uncaused. Fourthly do consider and accept cheerfully that the devil snaps at you and 
Antichrist jeers at you, he, like a dog on the chain, cannot harm you, if you will stay lovers 
of God's truth.... Considering these things, prioritizing God's truth and praise and living 
well we do stay in love against the falsehood of Antichrist till the end. We will have our 
savior to help us, whom nobody may overcome. He will not leave us if we do not leave 
him. He will give us eternal reward which is satiation of the will, reason, remembrance 
and all the bodily senses without want. [Prosím vás, aby najprvé vážili při boží, jemuž se 
křivda veliká děje, nebt chtie jeho svaté slovo utisknüti, kaplu uZitecnü k slovu božiemu 
zbořiti a tak lidu v jich spasení přěkaziti. Druhé važte potupenie své země a národu svého 
neb pokolenie svého, a tepruv třetie važte hanbu a křivdu, kteráž sé vám bez viny děje. 
Čtvrté važte a vesele přijměte, že sé na vás ďábel trhá a Antikrist šklebí, ale jako pes na 
řetězě vám neuškodí, když budete pravdu božie milovníci... Ty věci vážiece, položiece 
pravdu boží a chválu napřěd, jsúce živi dobřě, z lásky stójme proti lži Antikristově až do 
koncé, majíce spasitele všemohúcieho s sebú na pomoc, jehož nižádný nemóž přěmoci, a 
jenž nikoli neopustí nás, ač my ho neopustíme, a dá nam věčnú odplatu, jenž jest nasyce- 
nie vole, rozumu, paměti i všech smyslóv tělestných bez nedostatka. |" 

142 See above, p. 190. 

143 For this problem, see František Šmahel, Idea národa, especially chapter 4. Most recently 
on the topic, see Pavlina Rychterova, “Gens, nacio, communitas — lingua, sanguis, fides. 
Idea národa v českém díle Jana Husa,” in Heresis seminaria. Pojmy a koncepty v bádání o 
husitství, ed. P. Rychterová and P. Soukup (Prague, 2013), 75-110, here pp. 75-82. 

144 See the problem posed by this concept in František Šmahel, Idea národa, 283-285. 

145 The research leading to these results has received funding from the European Research 
Council under the European Community's Seventh Framework Programme (FP7/2007- 
2013)/ERC grant agreement No. 263672. 


The National Idea, Secular Power and Social Issues 
in the Political Theology of Jan Hus* 


František Šmahel 


The Czech Nation Enjoying Full Rights — The Right of Disobedience to the 
Superiors — The Ideal of a Harmonic Society 


Jan Hus, like most famous historical figures, has two historical lives: one that he 
actually lived, and one that reflected his first life, as rendered by historians, 
interpreters, admirers, and opponents. The factor of time plays a particularly 
important role in both of these periods. In the two decades of his public activi- 
ties, Hus in fact had to alter many of his opinions on substantial, even essential 
issues. This partly arose from his own intentions, but mostly he was caught in 
the whirl of events, to which he had to react. Hus’s afterlife, on the other hand, 
includes six centuries and goes beyond the present into the future. As a conse- 
quence of specific developments in the Czech lands — the loss of independence 
after 1620, the forced recatholicization, and the Germanization of official 
administration — the Hussite movement remained a neuralgic component of 
‘live’ history. Since the middle of the twentieth century, moreover, the picture 
of Hus as well as the Hussite movement has changed almost every twenty 
years. The constant alteration of views and evaluative judgments has been 
quite typically manifested in the issues that will be dealt with in the discussion 
below. Also for this reason, it will be useful to mention some controversial 
standpoints at the beginning of each of the three thematic chapters. 


The Czech Nation Enjoying Full Rights 


Hus was rebuked for his animosity towards domestic Germans already during 
his life. Whether this was justified or not will be shown later. Not only at the 
council in Constance but still at home before his departure, he had to defend 
himself against the accusations that in his sermons he provoked hatred against 
Germans.! The German member of the papal Curia, Dietrich of Niem (+1418), 


This study was supported by a grant from the Czech Science Foundation (GA ČR) “Cultural 
Codes and Their Transformations in the Hussite Period" (P405/12/G148). 
1 See "Depositiones testium contra M.J. Hus anno 1414,” in Documenta, ed. Palacký, 177, No. 4, 
and Hermann von der Hardt, Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense Concilium, Tomus IV 
(Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1699), col. 442: “suscitavit Boemos contra Theutonicos." 
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reproached Hus and Jerome for having used force to expel their noble bene- 
factors' (masters of the German Nation, thanks to whom they had acguired 
education in Liberal Arts and Sacred Theology at the University of Prague), 
only because they had not wanted to be involved in the reformers' fallacies and 
had been bringing the erring Czechs back to the right path.? Hundreds of 
German masters and students had left Prague in the spring and summer of 
1409, in protest against the Decree of Kutna Hora by King Wenceslas IV con- 
cerning a change in the division of the university ‘votes, and had taken back 
with them a great hatred for Czech Wycliffites and their leader, Hus. Although 
ignominious insinuations about the ‘heretical’ Czech nation had appeared 
already earlier,? after Hus’s burning at the stake in July 1415, such innuendos 
became ever more frequent. The popular opinion in the neighboring lands 
seems to have been expressed well by the chronicler Ludolf of Sagan, accord- 
ing to whom the Czechs were the "sons of heretical wickedness."+ 

Even in the subsequent centuries, the nationally focused attacks on Hus did 
not entirely disappear in the neighboring lands, but religious disputes came to 
the fore. In the second half of the nineteenth century, for example, the reha- 
bilitation of Hus and the Hussite movement in the work of František Palacký 
aroused a sharp response on the part of German historians living in the Czech 
lands. Fuel to the fire of the rising national wave was again added in 1856 by 
Professor Konstantin Hófler, with his intention to put an end to the fashion- 
able surge of rhetorical compilations that had recently embellished the histori- 
cal puppet of Jan Hus.5 The blame Hófler had placed on Hus for the secession 
of the German students and professors in 1409, as well as the egually sharp 
response from the pen of František Palacký, had both left their mark on domes- 
tic research on the Bohemian reformation for entire centuries.® The sporadic 


2 Theodorici de Niem, “De vita et fatis Constantiensibus Johannis XXIII,” in Magnum oecu- 
menicum Constantiense Concilium, ed. von der Hardt, Tomus II (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1697), 
col. 453. 

3 “Articuli primi a clero propositi archiepiscopo Pragensi anno 1408,” in Documenta, ed. Palacký, 
153. 

4 "Totus mundus intonuit: Bohemos esse filios heretice pravitatis," cf. Johann Loserth, ed., 
"Beitráge zur Geschichte der hussitischen Bewegung III. Tractatus de longevo schismate 
des Abtes Ludolf von Sagan,” Archiv für österreichische Geschichtsforschung 60 (1880): 433. 

5 Konstantin Hófler, Geschichtsschreiber der hussitischen Bewegung in Bóhmen, Teil I (Wien 
1856) Fontes rerum Austriacarum, Scriptores VI: 1, VIII. 

6 Formoreon that, see Robert Novotný, "Husitství v pojetí českoněmecké historiografie — věda 
či politikum?," in Německá medievistika v českých zemích do roku 1945, ed. Pavel Soukup and 
František Smahel (Prague, 2004), 119-133, and František Šmahel, “Old Czechs Were Hefty 
Heroes: The Construction and Reconstruction of Czech National History in Its Relationship 
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nationality-based attacks on Hus can be observed even later, but these have 
gone completely unacknowledged due to their biased fashion." 

This leads us to question what Hus’s relation to the Czech national move- 
ment was actually like. All clues indicate that Hus was born to Czech parents 
in the village of Husinec, near Prachatice. This rather small town was situated 
in an important position and had a wealthy German minority in the last quar- 
ter of the fourteenth century, so it may be assumed that Hus had a certain 
knowledge of German already when he was a child. One way or another, he 
had to have known some German after his arrival in Prague, whose Old Town, 
with the seat of the university, was controlled by a German municipal council 
until 1408. Bilingualism was absolutely essential for everyday interaction in the 
metropolis, though this does not necessarily imply that already in his youth 
Hus was fluent in German, both orally and in writing. He never went to study 
abroad, and we do not find German texts in his legacy. Nevertheless, there is no 
need to question his ability to preach in German, although there is not much 
direct evidence of it, either. He reproached Prague Czechs in particular for not 
speaking pure Czech, and hence in his opinion “the Praguers as well as other 
Czechs would also deserve flagellation now for speaking half Czech and half 
German." Hus’s aversion to ‘Germanization’ was indebted to the contempo- 
rary surging of the nationalist wave, but at the same time it was an expression 
of language purism, fulminating against the excessive use of such words 
borrowed from German as ‘ren(d)lik’ instead of ‘trénozka.!° 

The first manifestation of Hus’s national self-awareness dates back to the 
summer holidays of 1398, when he copied four philosophical tractates of 
John Wyclif for his older compatriot, Christian of Prachatice. The manuscript, 
written in Hus’s own hand and preserved in the Royal Library in Stockholm 
under shelf mark A 164, is an exceptionally rare document from the Bohemian 


to the ‘Great’ Medieval Past,” in The Uses of the Middle Ages in Modern European States. 
History, Nationhood and the Search for Origins, ed. R.J.E. Evans and Guy P. Marchal (Oxford, 
2011), 249-253. 

7 Some titles are mentioned by František Smahel, Idea národa v husitských Čechách (Prague, 
22000), 75, No. 57. 

8 Hus planned to preach in German at the stake, but Duke Louis prevented him from that. 
See Thomas Martin Buck, ed. and intro., CAronik des Konstanzer Konzils 1414—1418 von 
Ulrich Richental (Ostfildern, 2010), 65. 

9 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, MIHO I, 189. 

10 The two words meant roughly the same, i.e. a pot suspended on a tripod. For more on 
that, see Jiří Daňhelka, “Husův postoj k slovům německého původu; in Slawisch-deutsche 
Wechselbeziehungen in Sprache, Literatur und Kultur (Berlin, 1969), 37-41, which also 
contains earlier literature. 
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reformation, and contains twenty-three autograph glosses by Hus. The derisive 
exclamation ‘ha ha’ appears a total of ten times in the glosses, always in con- 
nection with the Germans, and once goes guite far if his exclamation is taken 
literally: “ha ha, Němci, ha ha, ven, ven!” (ha ha, the Germans, ha ha, out, out!). 
For those who would like to hold it against him, there is still the explanation 
that the two words are to be read as ‘veň, veň which in Old Czech reads as 
‘Now for them!!! Hus already worked at the Faculty of Arts as a professor and 
examiner at the time, therefore it is likely that his hatred for the German mas- 
ters of the three foreign nations was based on more than just their different 
approach to the issue of universals and ideas. 

Indeed, the nationality-sensitive university milieu in Prague had witnessed 
a series of earlier disputes over places in the colleges, which was accompanied 
by sarcastic remarks from the German masters, whose opinion of their Czech 
colleagues was not very high. This certainly did not apply to all the Germans; 
moreover, not all Czech masters were the pride and joy of their nation, either. 
Hus would learn this later, and would not be ashamed to correct his earlier 
opinion. In any case, Hus's Czechness was reflected, pronounced, and defined 
already at the beginning of his professional career — although first only 
negatively — through the Germans with whom he came into contact. 

It may be inferred from Hus's glosses that at home, in his privacy, he both 
thought and wrote in Czech. Not only did Hus avow his allegiance to the 
Czechs, but he also had a certain awareness of his affinity to the Slavs. This can 
be seen in the colophon of the tractate De universalibus: "Thus ends the trac- 
tate On the Real Universals by the venerable master John Wyclif, a true and 
great Professor of Sacred Theology, in 1398, on the feast of St Jerome the Slav, by 
the hand of Hus of Husinec.”! Saint Jerome, one of the four Church Fathers 
and the translator of the Bible into common Latin (Vulgate), was of Istrian 
origin, which is why Hus considered him to be a brilliant Slav and referred 
to him as such frequently. Nevertheless, it is not known whether he would 
have established contacts with the Benedictine monks from the Emmaus 
monastery, who were nicknamed 'hlaholási' for their knowledge of Old Church 
Slavonic, written in the Glagolitic script. 

It may be legitimately assumed that already during his studies, Hus was in 
touch with the nationally-awakened circle of the founders of the Bethlehem 


11 Allof Hus’s glosses were organized, published, and philologically explained by Jiří Daňhelka, 
"Das Zeugnis des Stockholmer Autographs von Hus,’ Die Welt der Slaven 27 (1982): 225—233. 
Daňhelka thinks that Hus is also the author of the gloss “ha, ha, Němci, written unlike the 
previous gloss in black ink. That is, however, not entirely certain. 

12 Stockholm, Kungliga Biblioteket, Codex A 156, fol. 134r. 
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Chapel. In this spacious (though modest) chapel, destined exclusively for ser- 
mons in the Czech language, Hus allegedly worked as a preacher and adminis- 
trator from as early as 1402. Therefore, it goes almost without saying that Hus 
had appeared to be a suitable and gualified candidate for this vocation for a 
long time already. Thus, it was certainly no coincidence that he participated in 
the famous debate that took place in the house of an Old Town burger, Wenceslas 
Češíř, in 1401, where Hus purportedly belittled the violent death of Vicar 
General John of Nepomuk in the presence of the chapel’s curator, merchant 
Kříž, Bachelor Jerome of Prague, and many others.!? 

The same accusation also provides information on Hus's national ideas, 
which he articulated in his sermon at St Michael's sometime between 15 July 
and 12 August 1401, when Prague was besieged by the forces of William I, 
Margrave of Meissen, as well as the forces of the domestic baronial league, led 
by Margrave Jobst of Moravia. From the pulpit, Hus expressed his regret over 
the torture and killing of the poor Czechs, though he complained that the 
Czechs were more pitiful than dogs and vipers because they did not defend 
their kingdom against foreigners, despite having a just reason for doing so. 
He then added that according to the laws in force, as well as the divine law and 
the laws of nature, the Czechs were to be the first in the offices of their kingdom, 
just like the French were the first in the Kingdom of France and the Germans 
the first in their lands, for a Czech would be able to rule his subjects just as a 
German would be able to rule the Germans. Would the Germans tolerate it if a 
Czech, not knowing their language, became a priest or bishop in Germany?!* 

We could say that Hus already then was uttering what many of his listeners 
had in mind. Appearances, however, may be deceptive. The testimonies of wit- 
nesses against Hus are not dated to 1414, but are from several years earlier and 
most likely come from 1409 or 1410; the year 1414 is related only to Hus's own 
testimonies.!Š If it is so, then it may be assumed that the aforementioned 


13 | “Depositiones testium 1414,” in Documenta, ed. Palacký, 175, No. 4. 

14 “Depositiones testium,” in Documenta, ed. Palacký, p. 177: "Similiter dixi et dico, quod 
Boemi in regno Boemiae secundum leges, imo secundum legem dei et secundum instinc- 
tum naturalem deberent esse primi in officiis in regno Boemiae, sicut et Francigenae in 
regno Franciae, et Teutonici in terris suis, ut Boemus sciret dirigere subditos suos et 
Teutonicus Teutonicos; sed quis profectus, quod Boemus ignorans idioma Teutonicorum 
sit in Teutonicis plebanus vel episcopus? Revera tantum valebit, sicut circa gregem canis 
mutus, non valens latrare, sic etiam nobis Boemis valet Teutonicus. Sciens ergo hoc esse 
contrarium et legi dei et canonibus, dico, quod hoc est illicitum." 

15 The reasons were provided by Václav Novotný, M. Jan Hus. Život a učení I1 (Prague, 1919), 
466, No. 2, and similarly by Jiří Kejř, Husův proces (Prague, 2000), 30—31. 
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statement partially expresses views that were heard in the circle of Hus's 
friends for the first time in 1409. In his praise of the master of the guodlibetar- 
ius, Matthias of Knin, at the end of a university disputation in January of 
that year, Master Jerome of Prague inter alia delivered an apotheosis of the 
‘sacrosanct Czech nation’ and ‘genuine’ Czechs, none of whom had yet been 
condemned or burnt as heretics.!® 

The reason was that not everyone who spoke Czech was eo ipso Czech. 
As Czech was also commonly spoken by Germans, who had been settled in the 
Czech lands for generations, it was necessary to ask who the ‘real, ‘true, and 
'genuine' Czechs were, and what their typical features were. As claimed, it was 
only they, and no one else, who had the right to take the leading positions in 
their own kingdom and be the first to enjoy its privileges. Addressing this 
ambiguity, Jerome argued that puri Bohemi in Bohemia (where even the settled 
Germans spoke Czech) were only those who were Czech on both the mother's 
and father's side.!7 The lawyer John of Jesenice, in his “Defense of the Decree of 
Kutná Hora,” which will be discussed soon, specified at the same time that the 
true Czechs (veri Bohemi) — both the clergy and laity — could, as the inhabitants 
of the Kingdom of Bohemia, *have and hold special privileges in councils and 
in the government." On the basis of the divine law (ex lege divina), as well as 
the laws of nature, he inferred "that the Czech nation, obedient to the king, 
should in the land of Bohemia be elevated over all the others, should be the 
head and not the tail, always superior and never subjugated.” It is evident from 
both statements, made by two close friends of Hus, that this nationally esca- 
lated argumentation could hardly have been in the arsenal of the ideas of 
Czech patriots as early as 1401. 

The national tension at the University of Prague did not grow until May 
1403, when a congregation of magistri regentes, against the will of the masters 
of the Bohemian nation, enforced the condemnation of forty-five heretical 
articles selected from the treatises of John Wyclif. In the protest letter to Master 
Johann Hübner from January 1404, which some researchers attribute to Hus, a 
well known saying — Teutonicus haereticus, Boemus fur naturaliter — is men- 
tioned in defense of John Wyclif.!8 Following this, the tension continued to 


16  "Recommendacio arcium liberalium,” in Magistri Hieronymi de Praga Quaestiones, polem- 
ica, epistolae, ed. František Šmahel and Gabriel Silagi, cccm 222 (Turnhout, 2010), 
212-213. 

17 The Latin term Bohemi can denote both Czechs and Germans as the inhabitants of the 
Czech Land (Bohemia) or only the Czechs speaking the Czech language. 

18 Novotny, Korespondence, 12, No. 6. It is, however, more likely that the author was 
Stanislaus of Znojmo, as concluded mainly by Jan Sedlák, M. Jan Hus (Prague, 1915), 93. 
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escalate, and in May 1408, the congregation of the masters of the Bohemian 
nation had to accept ignominiously the ban on spreading Wyclif's forty-five 
articles in their heretical sense. At that time, however, the events at the univer- 
sity also provoked a strong response among the influential supporters of the 
reform stream. This is corroborated especially by the testimony of Master 
Jerome of Prague during his process in Constance. Jerome and Hus had not 
wanted to come to terms with the fact that there were sixteen Germans and 
only two Czechs in the Council of the Old Town of Prague, hence they, along 
with some noblemen of similar persuasion, explained to the king that such a 
situation would lead to the extinction of the Czech language, by which they 
meant the national solidarity. Subseguently, with the support of both high- 
and low-born Czechs, they managed to reverse the ratio so that sixteen Czechs 
and only two Germans were appointed to the council.? A comprehensive 
research study of the composition of the representative bodies in the Old 
Town of Prague has demonstrated that Czech councilors in 1408 truly acguired 
a significant majority in the council.2° This nationality conflict culminated 
shortly thereafter with Wenceslas IV’s Decree of Kutna Hora, which changed 
the university constitution in favor of the domestic nation. 

The king’s decree of 18 January 1409 was issued less than two weeks after the 
quodlibet with Jerome's speech. The literature quite differs on what role Hus 
played in the publication of the decree.?! It suffices to say here that Hus could 
not have been at the place where the Decree was issued, because according to 
his own words he was then lying seriously ill. Nevertheless, in 1414 Hus 
expressed that he had been accused by Master Andrew of Brod of procuring 
from the king and his council documents that granted the Bohemian nation 
three votes, which went against the university establishment and the pro- 
claimed 'solidarity' among nations. Hus confirmed that he had really procured 
the mentioned documents from the king, because they had both unanimously 


19 X von der Hardt, Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense Concilium IV, col. 758: "Quoniam in civi- 
tate Pragensi et in consilio civitatis essent octodecim viri, quorum sedecim fuissent Teutonici, 
et duo Boemi. Et quod totum regnum gubernabatur per Teutonicos, et omnia officia secu- 
laria habebant, et laici Bohemi pro nihilo reputabantur. Ipse vero Hieronymus videns hoc, 
una cum magistro Johannes Huss...iverunt ad regem Bohemiae modernorum exponentes 
sibi talia, cum aliis nobilibus de Bohemia, concludentes, quod talia essent res mali exem- 
pli, et tenderent in destruccionem linquae Bohemicalis...Et quod tamen ipsi, Hieronymus et 
magister Johannes Hus deduxerunt materiam illam cum adiutorio Bohemorum, nobilium et 
aliorum, quod ubi sedecim Teutonici fuerunt in consilio civitatis Pragensis, fuerunt positi 
sedecim Bohemi, et loco duorum Bohemorum fuerunt positi duo Teutonici." 

20 Jaroslav Mezník, Praha před husitskou revolucí (Prague, 1990), 119-123. 

21 Cf Martin Nodl, Dekret kutnohorský (Prague, 2010), 241—244. 
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hoped at the time that there would be someone who would free them from 
their subjugation to foreign nations. When the same Master Andrew, along 
with Master John Eliae, visited the sick Hus immediately after their return from 
Kutná Hora, they were met with guite a surprise. Hus asked them casually 
whether it would be fair for the Bohemian nation to have three votes, to which 
they allegedly answered in harmony, according to Hus again: “Oh, God willing, 
we ourselves will never be able to achieve that!" Hus then let them read a copy 
of the king's decree on the change of university votes, the original of which had 
been delivered to the rector through a messenger. Once they had both read it, 
they were full of joy and praise.?? 

The Prague Germans, however, treated the rise of Jan Hus's role at the uni- 
versity, as well as outside of it, with great hostility. Attention was drawn to this 
by his older colleague, Mark of Hradec. Although he himself, along with other 
Bohemian masters, also acted against his German colleagues, the Prague bur- 
ghers held it only against Hus. According to them, as he told Hus, “you have 
expelled the Germans and deprived the Praguers of the means of subsis- 
tence.”23 Even if this conversation had been fictitious, there was indeed such 
an opinion in the milieu of German Prague, as is implied by Hus himself in his 
Latin defense against slanderers. It was allegedly said in Prague that only he 
was to blame for everything, that he preached heretical fallacies, that he was 
responsible for expelling the Germans, etc. But this was not how it happened, 
Hus argues, because it was the foreign masters themselves who pledged by 
oath to leave Prague rather than grant the Czechs three votes, and it was they 
who opposed the king's will.?^ Both parties relentlessly insisted on their ver- 
sion of events, as is illustrated in a later statement by Ludolf of Sagan, who 
claimed the German language seemed to have been cursed in Prague after 
1409, so that it was even forbidden to spread the word of God in it. In reality, 
things had not proceeded so far yet, as the Old Town Germans still had several 


22 Hus writes of his illness and his meetings with the two mentioned colleagues in his reac- 
tion to the accusations by Andrew of Brod, which form part of the so-called “Depositiones 
testium,” in Documenta, ed. Palacký, 181. 

23 This conversation was reprinted from a later record by Konstantin Höfler, 
Geschichtschreiber der hussitischen Bewegung I (Wien, 1856) Fontes rerum Austriacarum, 
Scriptores VI, p. 156, No. 12; on its interpretation, see Vaclav Novotný, M. Jan Hus 1:2 
(Prague, 1921), 86. 

24 On Hus’s damaged letter from the autumn of 1409, see Novotny, ed., Korespondence, 
53-54, No. 15. Hus’s autograph was excluded by Pavel Spunar, “Novy autograf M.J. Husi ?,’ 
Listy filologické 82 (1959): 235-238; 83 (1960): 116-122, including also references to different 
opinions. 
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parish settlements, and even, as we will later see, in close proximity to the 
Bethlehem Chapel.?* 

In the excited atmosphere at the end of the year that he held the post of 
rector, Hus delivered a solemn sermon on Wednesday, 3 December 1409, in 
memory of the immortalized founder of the university, Emperor Charles IV. 
What would our late Professors of Sacred Theology have said if they could have 
answered, Hus asked the audience and continued: 


What about Master Nicholas Biceps, the brightest argumentator? What 
about Adalbert Rankonis (Vojtěch Řaňkův of Ježov), the clearest speaker? 
What about Jenek (of Prague), the most guick-witted mathematician? 
What about Nicholas of Rakovník, the most distinguished poet? What 
about Nicholas of Litomyšl, the most sagacious counsellor? What about 
Stephen of Kolín, the most passionate patriot? What about John Štěkna, 
a preacher as excellent as a resounding clarion? What about Peter of 
Stupno, the sweetest of musicians and later a fervent preacher? What 
would have these and all of those on whose graves we tread answered? 
They would have certainly said: Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.?6 


The criterion for Hus's selection here was not an inclination to push reform, 
since both Nicholas Biceps and John Stékna were among the implacable critics 
of Wyclif's teachings. Rather, in this memorable speech, Hus placed his empha- 
sis on the domestic, Czech-speaking theologians, scholars, poets, and preach- 
ers, and hence attempted to interconnect the legacy of the past with the tasks 
of the present and near future. Thus, Hus encouraged all Czechs to be involved 
in the efforts of the Bohemian university nation, regardless of their different 
opinions on Wyclif's fallacies. Nevertheless, it was an appeal that must have 
fallen flat, as not all genuine Czechs on the mother's and father's side wanted 
to be of genuine — i.e. Wycliffite-Hussite — faith.?" 

This was already apparent in 1410, when Bishop of Prague Zbynék of 
Házmburk, by the order of Pope Alexander V, began a fierce campaign against 
the Wycliffites. Burning Wyclif's books on 16 July 1410, he evoked a stormy 
reaction at the university as well as in the streets of Prague. Student ditties 
targeted the archbishop as well as his assistants, who “had done wrong to the 


25 Loserth, ed., “Beiträge III. Tractatus de longevo schismate," 423-429. 

26 | Hus, "Confirmate corda vestra," in M. Jan Hus. Universitnípromluvy, ed. Anežka Schmidtová 
(Prague, 1958), 125-126. 

27 On this turning point in the development of Czech-language Hussite agitation, see 
Smahel, Idea národa, 49—58. 
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Czechs" — however, not only to them but also to the king, who they “entirely 
ignored (and) insulted all the Czechs, although they themselves counted 
among ‘the Czechs.2® Hus's supporters considered disobedience to the king 
then as humiliating for them, as well. And precisely like Jerome of Prague ear- 
lier announced that no genuine Czech had been burnt for heresy, the leaders 
of the reform group came half a year later with the argument that the entire 
Christian kingdom was accused of heresy.29 The honor — honor christianissimi 
regni Bohemiae — was emphasized also by Jan Hus on 27 July 1410, when he 
began the great disputation cycle in defense of the burnt treatises of Wyclif's 
tractate, De Trinitate.30 

Whereas earlier the Wycliffites shielded themselves behind the honor of the 
nation and the mother tongue, now they began identifying the attacks against 
them as the humiliation of the kingdom and its highest representative; not 
only they used this rhetoric, however, because the defiled "smell of the once 
most delicate and most Christian Kingdom of Bohemia" began to be referred to 
even by Hus's opponents. This was quite tellingly done by Hus's former friend 
and later renegade of his reform group, Master Stephen of Páleč. According to 
Páleč, Hus and his adherents insulted not only the kingdom but also the honor 
of excellentissimae Bohemicae gentis.?! Nevertheless, Hus was concerned not 
only about the honor of the most Christian Kingdom of Bohemia, and his pri- 
mary concern was rather to bear in mind honor Dei omnipotentis, followed by 
the truth suppressed by falsehood.?? From this point on, this hierarchy of val- 
ues began running like a thread through all of Hus's speeches, as he continually 
reiterated that the primacy of faith will always predominate over the interests 
of the nation, homeland, kingdom, and the ruler. 


28 The song "Musí býti ohlášeno" (It Must Be Announced) has been published in Výbor z 
české literatury doby husitské I (Prague, 1962), 268—269. 

29 On the earlier as well as contemporary phrases 'natio christianissima' and 'regnum 
christianissimum, see Smahel, Idea národa, 281. 

30 ~— In Jaroslav Eršil, ed., Polemica, MIHO XXII, 41; CCCM 238, 25. 

31 Stephanus de Palecz, “Antihus," in Miscellanea husitica Ioannis Sedlák, ed. Sedlák (Prague, 
1996), p. 497: “odorem guondam suavissimum regni Bohemie christianissimi fetere fecisti 
in regnis, provinciis et terris aliis per orbem universum! De guo interrogentur, gui extere 
nacionis alienas terras sive milicie causa sive peregrinacionis gyraverunt, guantam confu- 
sionem inde decus excellentissime bohemice gentis sustinerit, nobilis, populus et sacer- 
dos, quia et seculares et spirituales indifferenter pro hereticis reputantur." 

32 In the introduction, Hus repeated Jerome's formulation that until then, no 'true' Czech 
had been condemned for heresy. Cf. Hus, "Defensio libri de Trinitate, in Polemica, ed. 
Jaroslav Eršil, MIHO XXII, 41; CCCM 238, 25. 
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Following their expulsion, the former masters and students of the University 
of Prague had spread their convictions around the neighboring lands, leading 
to the general opinion that all Czechs, without distinction, were heretics. 
Likewise, the Czechs also saw the enemy of divine law simply in every German, 
without exception. The Old Town Germans, who lost their source of income 
and their support with the departure of the German scholars, conseguently 
increased their hatred towards the leaders and supporters of the reform move- 
ment, whom they blamed for the division of both the university and the whole 
town. The German-written manifesto of the Czech ‘community of the free 
spirit of Christ’s brotherhood’ from 1412, which called for the killing of German 
heretics, grocers, usurers, idolaters, and unworthy priests, seems to have been 
a provocative forgery written by Hus's and Jerome's opponents.?3 

Nevertheless, the confrontations did not end with the battles of words, 
and at the fair in October 1412, the Bethlehem Chapel was attacked by German 
burghers from the nearby parish settlement of the Church of Sts Philip and 
Jacob. Hus was preaching at the time, but his numerous listeners repelled the 
troublemakers armed with crossbows, halberds, and swords. “See the German 
boldness,” Hus recalls pathetically in the third Lenten sermon of his Czech 
Sunday Postil, and continues: "They would not have destroyed the neighbor's 
stove or cowshed without the king's will, and then they were allowed to make 
an attempt at the House of the Lord!'?^ It seems here as if Hus were humming 
along with a taunting song that was often heard in the streets and taverns of 


Prague: 
Němci jsú zúfalí, [The Germans are desperate, 
na Betlém běhali, they ran to attack the Bethlehem (Chapel) 
v neděli na posviecenie, on a Sunday feast, 
připravivše se v oděnie having been armed 
jakžto na Ježíše.35 like for Jesus.] 


33 The pamphlet including the commentary was printed by F.M. Bartoš, “Hus a jeho strana v 
osvětlení nepřátelského pamfletu z roku 1412,” Reformační sborník 4 (1931): 3-8. This docu- 
ment was published as a source on the history of Czech chiliasm from 1421 by Theodora 
Bůttner and Ernst Werner, Circumcellionen und Adamiten. Zwei Formen mittelalterlicher 
Hěáresie (Berlin, 1959), 135-140. F.M. Bartoš, “Novy pramen k dějinám českého chiliasmu?,” 
Theologická příloha Křesťanské revue 28 (1961): 1016, corrected the mistake. Ernst Werner, 
‘Nachrichten iiber spátmittelalterliche Ketzer aus tschechoslowakischen Archiven und 
Bibliotheken,” Beilage zur Wissenschatlichen Zeitschrift der Universitat Leipzig (1963/1): 
160, then withdrew both the dating and the interpretation. 

34 Hus, Česká nedělní postila, ed. Daňhelka, MrHo II, 167. 

35 See Výbor z české literatury I, 272. 
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The course of events that followed, however, would prove that such simplified 
ideas were superficial: not every German became an opponent of the reform- 
ers, and by far not every Czech adhered to Hus and his party. 

Already earlier, Hus had been contemplating not only the primacy of faith 
and divine law, but also simple ethical aspects of Christianity. When in 1409 the 
Prague parish priests told the archbishop that in his sermons Hus was igniting 
discord between Germans and Czechs, he answered that “God knows that 
I love a good German more than an evil Czech even if he were my full brother."36 
This frequently quoted statement may be considered sincere at the time when 
it was uttered, because it was shown within a short period of several months 
that not all the genuine and true Czechs on both the mother’s and father’s side 
were ardently desiring to reform themselves, the church, or society. Therefore, 
in 1412, when he was writing his Výklady [Expositions], Hus did not hesitate 
to admit: 


Protož diem to k svému svědomí, že bych znal cizozemcé odkud kolivěk 
v jeho ctnosti, an viece boha miluje a o dobré stojí než mój vlastní bratr, 
byl by mi milejší než bratr. A proto kněžie dobří Engliši jsú mi milejší než 
nestateční kněžie čeští a Němec dobry milejší než bratr zly.3” 

[Therefore I tell my conscience that if I knew a foreigner from 
anywhere in his virtue who would love God and would be interested in 
the good more than my own brother, he would be dearer to me than my 
brother. And hence I prefer good English priests to timid Czech priests 
and a Good German to an evil brother. | 


After all that was said about his anti-German attitudes both at home and 
abroad, Hus was pleasantly surprised when in Germany, on his journey to 
Constance, he did not encounter any ‘greater hostility’ towards himself than 
what he had generally experienced in the Kingdom of Bohemia. In one town 
after another he was accepted with hospitality, without noticing enemies any- 
where. Even in Nuremberg, where he led disputations with a certain Carthusian 
doctor, the burghers allegedly agreed with Hus's opinion.?? Thus, during his 
stay in Constance, Hus complained not only about his German but also his 


36 "Articuli anni 1409 archiepiscopo propositi" in Documenta, ed. Palacký, 168, No. 2: 
"Christus scit, quod plus diligo bonum Teotunicum. quam malum Bohemum, etiam si sit 
frater meus germanus." 

37 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, M1HO I, 209-210. 

38 | Hus'sletterto his friends in Bohemia from 24 October1414, see Novotný, ed., Korespondence, 
213, No. 93. 
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Czech accusers. Furthermore, though he had been able to establish good rela- 
tions with some of his jailers, after his condemnation, on his way to the place 
of execution, he had to listen to taunts and insults from the local inhabitants, 
but even these were not motivated by the hatred against his Czech origin. 
The order of values and objectives by which Hus measured human endeavors 
was expressed probably most aptly in his letter to the lords and masters of 
Prague, from approximately the same time: 


Prosím vás, aby nejprve vážili při boží, jemuž sě křivda veliká děje...Druhé 
važte potupenie své země a národu svého nebo pokolenie svého, a tepruv 
třetie važte hanbu a křivdu, kteráž sé vám bez viny děje.39 

[I beseech you to consider first of all the divine case, which is being 
done a great injustice...Second, consider the humiliation of your land 
and nation or your generation, and only as the third consider the dis- 
honor and injustice inflicted upon you.] 


The Right of Disobedience to the Superiors 


Hus's opinions on obedience, and sometimes even more his acts of disobedi- 
ence to the bishop, the king, and the pope, have long been among the contro- 
versial points of his biographies. The origin of this black-and-white perception 
of Hus may be found already in the invective against Wyclif, Hus, and their 
followers, which was written in 1432 by an anonymous emigrant and an eyewit- 
ness of the beginning of the Bohemian revolt. According to its author Wyclif, 
along with his pupil Hus and their followers, “have denied that according to the 
commandment of God one ought to maintain obedience to the people at the 
top of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, namely the pope and the prelates.”*° Later, 
the Catholic viewpoint prevalent in the nineteenth century was expressed 
with an ironic undertone by J.A. Helfert, according to whom Hus was “a martyr 
of heresy and disobedience."! This was articulated more moderately, almost 
perceptively, by the Catholic historian Jan Sedlak: 


Whatever Christ says of himself or of his disciples, Hus finds it all fulfilled 
in himself and his associates. Whoever has found himself in such a 
mental mood will not tolerate resistance, will not allow himself to be 


39  Hus’s letter from October or November 1412, see Novotny, ed., Korespondence, 140, No. 48. 
40 X "Invectiva contra hussitas," in Geschichtschreiber I, ed. Höfler, 630-631. 
41 J.A. Helfert, Mistr Jan Hus aneb počátkové církevního rozdvojenív Čechách (Prague, 1857), 212. 
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convinced by anything or anyone that he has erred in something, will not 
submit to authority if he is ordered to do something unpleasant, in par- 
ticular if he is full of conviction that his intentions are good and his goals 
are noble. This produces heresy and sectarianism, consisting mainly of a 
pertinacious adherence to his own opinions, supposedly derived from 
the Scriptures or from reason.“? 


An explanation in support of Hus was presented by Vlastimil Kybal, who 
argued that though from the beginning Hus's teachings on obedience were 
dependent on Wyclif, they developed gradually from a manifest conformity all 
the way to a position promoting social disturbance. What seemed to be deci- 
sive here was not Hus's will itself, but the circumstances in which he had found 
himself due to his reform attitudes. When, however, he was presented with 
the option of defying the will of his superiors, he substantiated his choice 
of disobedience with both moral-Christian and critically-rational reasons. 
Therefore, according to Kybal, to blame Hus of demagogy and rebelliousness 
was gross prejudice and deliberate obfuscation.^? 

A new tone did not appear until the emergence of a small treatise by the 
influential historian and politician Zdenék Nejedly, who included the Hussite 
movement in the ‘progressive tradition’ of the totalitarian communist regime. 
Nejedly emphasized Hus's refusal to obey as being a constitutive element of his 
radical social teaching. Nejedly wrote that for Hus, a poorly ruling king or priest 
was not "a lord, king, priest" at all, but “a usurper, tyrant, looter. Then however 
no one is obliged to obey him, Hus goes even further in this, yes, no one can 
obey him.”44 

Such a naive and straightforward visualization of Hus,“* however, would not 
satisfy the Marxist philosopher Robert Kalivoda. According to him, Hus's 
teaching from already before 1410 was a "direct denial and refutation of medi- 
eval Catholicism," and hence went beyond the framework of mere moralistic 
criticism. In the second phase of his teachings, in which he proceeded *to the 
relativization of the entire feudal system,” Hus placed his theory of obedience 
in the wider social context — i.e. mainly in the relation of the secular power to 
the divine law — and acknowledged the right of the subordinated classes to 


42 Sedlák, M. Jan Hus, 164. 

43 Kybal, M. Jan Hus II, 377. The author has compiled a detailed and still-valuable overview 
of Hus's opinions on obedience (pp. 364—466). 

44 Zdeněk Nejedlý, Hus a naše doba (Prague, 1936), 19-20. 

45 Toa certain degree, this was manifested also in the book by Milan Machovec, Husovo 
učení a význam v tradici českého národa (Prague, 1953). 
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deny obedience to feudal institutions, criticize the orders of their superiors, 
and deny their performance. Kalivoda based his opinion on numerous guota- 
tions from Hus's “Expositions,” the treatise De ecclesia, and the polemics Contra 
octo doctores. He also cursorily touched upon the issues of the so-called middle 
deeds and, as we will see in another context, he explained Hus's teaching in 
such a way that it would correspond to his conception of “the early form of 
constitutional democratism." Thus, by separating socio-ethical principles from 
feudal institutions and placing the former above the latter as well against it, he 
concluded that Wyclif and Hus "created a qualitatively new ideology.’*6 

Kalivoda's philosophical construction did not obtain a favorable reception 
in Marxist historiography, but it aroused a considerable response outside 
the field.*” Kalivoda found a learned opponent mainly in the figure of Paul 
De Vooght, the author of a two-part monograph on Jan Hus. In his polemics, 
the Belgian Benedictine, almost in disbelief, enumerated all that Kalivoda 
dared to admit in contradiction to the Marxist canon. He was all the more 
surprised when he read Kalivoda's claim that Hus, by changing the substance 
of the Christian message, directly negated medieval Catholicism. As far as 
Hus's supposed departure from feudalism is concerned, he continued, it suf- 
fices to open the Summa of Thomas Aquinas; according to De Vooght, already 
Saint Thomas preferred a wise and virtuous government based on the consen- 
sus of the city council, and that he even allowed for the violent overthrow of a 
dictatorship. Moreover, Hus's conception of obedience as an authentic virtue 
was subject to the law of God, and already for that reason could not be consid- 
ered a 'vademecum of a perfect revolutionary' Lastly, De Vooght advised 
Kalivoda on how to understand the so-called ‘neutral’ (neutra) human acts.*? 
In the subsequent period, only isolated voices dared to oppose the 'recatholici- 
zation' of Hus's teaching on obedience, as presented in De Vooght's concep- 
tion.^? The whole question, like many others, needs to be thoroughly revised, 
and all that can presently be added to the given state of knowledge is a brief 
insight into Hus's later treatises.90 


46 Robert Kalivoda, Husitská ideologie (Prague 1961), 171-177. 

47 Its modified German version was published with the title Revolution und Ideologie. 
Der Hussitismus (Kóln and Wien, 1976). 

48 Paul De Vooght expressed himself on the book by Robert Kalivoda, both in a review in the 
Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 58 (1962): 493—500, and in the second edition of his mono- 
graph on Hus, which was published as L'Hérésie de Jean Huss (Louvain, 1975) Bibliothèque 
dela Revue d'histoire ecclésiatique, Fasc. 35bis, 896—912. 

49 Cf. mainly Miloslav Ransdorf, Kapitoly z geneze husitské ideologie (Prague, 1986), 96. 

50 An outline has already been published by Šmahel, Die Hussitische Revolution I (Hannover, 
2012) Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Schriften 43:1, 598—602. 
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Hus's statements on obedience in his earliest treatises and sermons are rela- 
tively freguent but not seditious. It should be rather interesting to learn that 
already then he was relying on Wyclif's tractates. From Wyclif’s treatise De offi- 
cio regis, among other things, Hus adopted the division of human obedience 
into three types, and in his polemics against Master Johann Hůbner from 1404, 
he used Wyclif’s tractate De simonia.5! In the subsequent period, the more 
often Hus was forced to defend himself against ecclesiastical sanctions, the 
more he referred to Christ as the head of the mystic church. Thus, Hus ignored 
the synod of 15 June 1410, which forbade him to preach in the Bethlehem 
Chapel, and during his sermon the following Sunday, 23 June 1410, he declared 
that he would rather obey God than people, and would rather adjust his behav- 
ior to that of Christ than to that of modern canon lawyers. For this reason, he 
first appealed to God and only later turned to the papal see.*? 

In this famous sermon, Hus could not avoid the issue of compulsory obedi- 
ence to a superior. Accordingly, he raised the question: isn't disobedience to 
the archbishop, who has received his power from God, therefore considered 
resistance to God's will? Nay, he answered, unconditional obedience refers 
only to the commands of the gospel. No one ought to obey anyone ordering 
him to do evil things. However, he concedes, it is not easy to decide in what and 
under what circumstances a subordinate may resist his superior. Hus is still 
undecided about this complicated issue, but he has no doubt about the fact 
that the ban on spreading the word of God in private chapels is serving the 
interests of the Antichrist, and that his resistance to the archbishop is hence — 
in accordance with the opinion of St Augustine — a superior obedience to God. 
Nothing is changed by the fact that Wyclif, who had inspired Hus, ascribed this 
explanation (obedientia resistiva) to Robert Grosseteste.5? 

The extent to which Hus cared about justifying the reasons for his disobedi- 
ence to the archbishop is demonstrated by another two of his sermons at the 
Bethlehem Chapel, from the summer of 1410. Following in his Oxford teacher's 
footsteps, in the first sermon, on 5 July, Hus denied priests the power to forgive 
sins, for they should only be permitted to announce whether the sins have 
been forgiven by God. From today's point of view, it is socially more important 
that Hus, using biblical and other statements, granted people from the lower 
classes (minores) the possibility (though not the obligation yet) to admonish, 
if not even correct (corripere), higher-ranking persons (including prelates) if 


51 Hus’s earliest mentions of obedience were captured by Kybal, M. Jan Hus II, 366-370; on 
the letter to Hübner, see Novotný, ed., Korespondence, 11-15, No. 6, here p. 15. 

52 Hus’s sermon "Cum turbe irruerent;" in M. Jan Hus, ed. Sedlák, 159*—168*. 

53 On that, see Sedlák, M. Jan Hus, 184-185. 
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they evidently committed grave (i.e. mortal) sins, on the condition that those 
correcting were free of mortal sins and in the hope of divine grace.“* Hus 
applied the right of correction to himself as well, and did not think forward to 
how volatile this idea could be if it were adopted by the dissatisfied crowds of 
his adherents. 

A week after he and a few students were anathemized on 18 July, Hus 
returned to the question of obedience. He found support again with Wyclif, 
from whom he had adopted the definition of ‘human’ obedience and its 
division into three categories: spiritual, secular, and ecclesiastical. The first 
obedience is related to divine law, and is to be obeyed by all Christians, while 
the second obedience is governed by secular laws, and the third originates 
from the ‘inventions’ of priests, and is not explicitly supported by the authority 
of the Scriptures. It is worth mentioning that Hus simply did not mention 
that obedience to the church is derived from its law. Instead, he used the Latin 
word adinventiones, which sometimes also referred to deceitful or even false 
inventions.55 

Last but not least, Wyclif also instructed Hus in the question of when and in 
what a subordinate should obey his superior. For example, if the superior com- 
mands the will of God, a subordinate always has to obey. In addition to this 
‘positive’ obedience, a subordinate is also to obey his superior ‘negatively’ at 
times, i.e. when God wants the opposite of what the master orders. In other 
words, a subordinate is to oppose his superior in the higher interest of serving 
God. One way or the other, one must fulfil God’s commands, which are clear 
about what is pure good and what pure evil. Therefore, superiors should not 
give orders in ‘middle’ matters (neutra) — which lie between the two extreme 
poles — without divine revelation, because otherwise the subordinate has no 
way of knowing whether God wishes the opposite. Nevertheless, Hus adds, too 
many unwary prelates, including also the mendacious vicars of the archbishop 
of Prague, often cause chaos in the church with their orders that continually 
conflict with Christ’s law, which is manifested as well by the excommunication 
of problematic opponents.56 

Hus continued to act with restraint, and until the summer of 1412 he admit- 
ted that legitimate superiors were to be obeyed in everything. Furthermore, 


54  Hus’ssermon “In illo tempore,’ in M. Jan Hus, ed. Sedlák, 136*-141*. Hus deals with the power 
to forgive sins in more detail in the sermon “Cum descendisset Jesus,” ibid., 147*152*. 

55  Hus’s important sermon "Fratres, obedite prepositis vestris, in M. Jan Hus, ed. Sedlák, 
141*-147*. Kybal, M. Jan Hus II:1, 370, No. 2 places this sermon in the second half of 1408 or 
the beginning of 1409. 

56 Sedlák, ed., M. Jan Hus, 144*-145*. 
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he entirely avoided the guestion of possible disobedience to the Roman pope. 
At the time when not all the remedies of canon law had been exhausted, this 
move would not have been wise. In this respect, Hus seems to have followed 
the advice of his lawyer, John of Jesenice, and therefore in his letter to Pope 
John XXIII from 1 September 141, he paid the obligatory tribute to the Supreme 
Bishop of the Church of Jesus Christ.5” 

Hus also expressed obvious caution in the disputations on indulgences in 
June 1412, shortly before the Roman tribunal pronounced the final judgment in 
his case. The tone in his defense of Wyclif’s fourteenth article on the freedom 
of preaching, independent of the prohibitions of the religious superiors, was 
quite bold, but in his appeal to Christ, Hus satisfied himself with a purely 
legal and biblical-moral position.5? Nevertheless, precisely this act implied the 
refusal to obey de facto. His opponents from the Faculty of Theology, as well as 
from the consistory, had fully launched a controversial campaign against him, 
and Hus had no choice but to explain and defend his standpoint. He did so first 
pro domo sua, for his pupils and supporters, in the "Czech Exposition of the 
Second Commandment of the Decalogue." He already had the arguments at 
hand, and it was enough simply to use them clearly: 


Nižádného zákona neslušie křesťanu slyšeti a čísti, jedne zákon božích 
přikázání. Neb nižádného jiného zákona neslušie plniti, konati aneb 
zachovati.60 

[The only law that a Christian should listen to and read is the law of 
God's Commandments. For it is not right to comply with, implement or 
observe any other law.] 


For that reason, he could not obey the pope or the archbishop when they told 
him not to preach the word of God. He immediately added to this that one 
should obey ecclesiastical and secular regulations only if they are not inconsis- 
tent with the obedience to God. For greater clarity, Hus provided situational 
and other examples, which he also included in a later scholarly treatise on the 
same topic: 


57 Novotný, Korespondence, 96, No. 31. It is worth mentioning that one copy has ‘reverenciam’ 
(reverence) instead of ‘obedienciam’. 

58 For more on that, see, Kybal, M. Jan Hus II:1, 388-390. 

59 Novotny, Korespondence, 129—133, No. 46. A detailed analysis has been made by Jiří Kejř, 
Husovo odvolání od soudu papežova k soudu Christovu (Ústí nad Labem, 1999); cf. also Jiří 
Kejř, Die causa des Johannes Hus und das Prozessrecht der Kirrche (Regensburg, 2005). 

60 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, MIHO I, 149. 
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Již móžeš rozuměti, že jedne v dobrém máš poslüchati svého vyššieho, a 
ještě ne ve všem dobrém jsi zavázán; neb přikázal-li by tobě biskup tvój, 
otec neb mátě, aby v panenství ostal neb ostala, a ty si neslíbila, tehdy 
nejsi zavázána poslüchati.! 

[You should already understand that you shall obey your superior only 
in good things, and you are not even bound in all good things; for if you 
have been ordered by your bishop, father or mother to remain a virgin 
and you have not promised to, you are not bound to obey]. 


It was not until the context of the contemporary situation that the short 
treatise De sex erroribus [On the Six Errors] — whose original Latin text Hus had 
written on the interior walls of the Bethlehem Chapel, perhaps already at the 
end of 1412 — gained in importance. In the text, Hus refuted each of these six 
errors made by “crazy priests' from a collection of biblical and other authori- 
ties, which was meant to demonstrate convincingly that the anti-reform side 
was lying. The group of quotes, gathered to prove that it is not always ‘evil, but 
is on the contrary ‘good’ to deny obedience to older or superior prelates, where 
divided into two parts. In the first part, centered on the New-Testament, Hus 
refers to St Augustine, Jerome, Gregory the Great, John Chrysostom, Isidore of 
Seville, and Bernard of Clairvaux. In order to substantiate that all the above- 
mentioned statements are based on divine law, Hus selected for the second 
part statements from the books of the Old Testament, Matthew the Evangelist, 
and Acts of the Apostles.®? 

We can only understand precisely why this Bethlehem text added further 
fuel to the fire once we look at the role that was played by the quotations it 
selected from authorities in learned polemics. The text was provocative 
because in it, Hus substantiated the legitimacy of his opinion “that people are 
not to obey their prelates or superiors, except for good commands,’®? which 
was transmitted first to Prague Latin speakers and shortly thereafter to his 
Czech supporters, with the translation that soon followed. With the initiative 
of professors of theology, a statement was then issued by the archbishop’s 
synod of 6 February 1413, which ordered, under the strictest penalties, that all 
the ‘lower’ limbs should obey the papal see, the Roman Church, and prelates. 
Moreover, obedience did not concern the cases where the teachings of the 
Gospel and the Doctors of the Church forbade the pure good or ordered the 


61 Ibid., 151. 
62 Hus, “De sex erroribus,” in Betlemské texty, ed. Bohumil Ryba (Prague, 1951), 45-47. 
63 Hus, “O šesti bludech ed. Daňhelka, MIHO IV, 282. 
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pure evil, but was concerned with ‘middle’ things, which could be evil or good, 
depending on the circumstance.®* 

Hus picked up the gauntlet and extensively expanded on Bernard’s ‘neutral 
acts’ in Chapter 19 of his treatise De ecclesia [The Church]. This time he had to 
rely on his own wit, because according to Wyclif no deed was ‘neutral’ (neuter) 
with respect to Christ's law. Considering that in terms of divine law the vast 
majority of human actions are neither pure good nor pure evil, which Hus was 
well aware of from the beginning of the conflict, he now faced the challenge of 
coping with the opinion of St Bernard, which was referred to in the statement 
of the February synod.® If we leave aside the broader ideological context as 
well as the scholastic aids employed for Hus's argumentation,®® his conclu- 
sions on obedience may be summarized by paraphrasing his own formulations 
from Chapters 17-21 of his treatise, De ecclesia. 

From his earlier speeches, Hus adopted the principle that subordinates are 
obliged to obey willingly and joyfully even their depraved superiors, so long as 
the latter order the commandments of Jesus Christ to be fulfilled.” Whereas 
this principle does not deny compulsory obedience to superior lords of the 
feudal world, it is already strongly relativized by the second conclusion, even if 
it found support in the unfulfilled doctrine of numerous Doctors of the Church: 
no one is to obey a man in any issue that contradicts God's commandments, 
no matter how negligible the order may be.®* Nevertheless, both of these 


64 “Consilium doctorum facultatis theologicae studii Pragensis,’ in Documenta, ed. Palacký, 
475-480, here 477—478: "...quod Sedi Apostolicae, Romanae ecclesiae praelatis est obedi- 
endum per inferiores in omnibus quibiscunque, ubi non prohibetur purum bonum nec 
praecipitur purum malum, sed medium, quod pro modo, loco, tempore vel persona 
potest esse bonum vel malum..." 

65 X Attention to Wyclif's lack of interest in ‘neutral acts’ was drawn by Kalivoda, Husitská 
ideologie, 262—263. In the same Chapter 19, Hus extensively referred to the tractate of his 
Oxford teacher De civili dominio in the issue of 'good' and evil acts. 

66 From the literature, see Kybal, M. Jan Hus II, 397—417, who remained descriptive without 
penetrating to the heart of the issue. Kalivoda, Husitská ideologie, 171-176, and again 
Revolution und Ideologie, 262—264, as has already been indicated above, expressed the 
opinion that Hus with his theory of middle acts' surpassed medieval Catholicism. On the 
other hand, De Vooght, L'Hérésie de Jean Huss II, 901-912 stated polemically that neither 
the rational measure (mensura rationis) as a moral criterion nor the theory of ‘neutral 
acts' were in Hus's work an expression of particular philosophy of man. 

67 Hus, De ecclesia XIX, ed. Thomson, 177: "Conclusio sit ista: virtuosis prepositis ymo et dis- 
colis tenentur obedire subditi volenter et gaudenter, dum implere precipiunt mandata 
domini Ihesu Christi." 

68 Ibid:"Ideo nemo debet obedire homini aliquo eciam minimo, quod divino obviat mandato" 
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statements were more or less concerned with indisputable cases of the good 
and evil as defined by divine law. Regarding neutral acts, Hus defends the 
standpoint that both the subordinate clergy and the laity may cautiously 
examine the commands of their superiors, none of whom is flawless.® 
He adds that it is also necessary to consider ‘good acts’ rationally, such as com- 
mands concerning fasting and prayers, because it is likewise impudent to limit 
someone more than what is required by the Ten Commandments.”° 

In the cases where it is impossible to prove clearly that the order issued 
had been sensible with God, natural human reason comes into play again; 
according to Hus, it is up to reason to consider what is ordered to whom and by 
whom, and what the circumstances of place, time, purpose, and manner are. 
Explaining these elements using the mnemonic of Thomas Aquinas (who had 
drawn his knowledge from Cicero), Hus imparts some interesting information, 
mainly through the original exempla employed to illustrate his definitions. For 
example, we can read here: 


For if the pope commanded me to play the whistle, build towers, sew or 
weave clothes and stuff the sausages, should not my common sense tell 
me that the pope has ordered nonsense to me? Why would I not prefer 
here my opinion to the pope's statement?7! 


Other examples, however, were much more consequential in their social 
impact. In connection with an appointment of a depraved bishop, ignorant of 
the language of the province and otherwise incompetent, Hus said that he 
should not be accepted by the people themselves, as they would not have 
selected as a swineherd or goatherd someone who would not be able to herd 
cattle."ž In his polemics with various doctors of theology, Hus skillfully used 
the arguments of Bernard of Clairvaux, which claimed that ‘neutral acts’ may 


69 Ibid. 178: “Unde examinare debet discretus subditus preceptum prepositi, quando 
videtur declinare a lege Christi vel sua regula." 

70 Ibid., 168. 

71 Hus, De ecclesia XXI, 199: "Si enim papa preciperet michi fistulare, turres edificare, sartire 
vel texere vestimenta et farcire salsucia, nunquid non deberet racio mea iudicare quod 
stulte michi papa preciperet? Cur sensum meum in hoc non preferrem sentencie pape?" 

72 bid. 199-200: “Item si papa proprio motu daret eciam precipiendo, ut accipiat episcopa- 
tum uni inhabili propter vitam viciosam et propter legis dei ignoranciam, necnon propter 
ydiomatis populi inexperienciam, quem deberet regere, nunquid ille deberet obedire in 
acceptando? Et planum est quod non. Similiter nec populus ille deberet illum acceptare, 
cum nec pastorem scropharum vel caprarum vellent sibi constituere illum, qui pro pas- 
cendis illis peccoribus non valeret." 
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be ordered or prohibited without distinction. It therefore follows, Hus contin- 
ued, that “when a superior orders or prohibits badly, his subject, once he has 
realized that the superior orders or prohibits badly, is according to the law of 
love to admonish him as a brother"? Nevertheless, this can be done only by 
someone who is more virtuous than the other, as itis treacherous to claim that 
a superior man cannot be admonished by a subject who morally surpasses 
him. Not even the statement of St Augustine is a hindrance to Hus, although it 
claims that subjects are not in a position to decide what their rulers should be 
like. Though Hus's argumentation is strongly indebted to the Scholastic 
method of proof, at least its conclusion deserves attention: 


With the zeal of good intentions, subjects are to decide on and consider 
the lives of those socially superior such that they would imitate them if 
those are good; if they are evil, they should not follow their acts but in a 
humble spirit should pray for them and preserve the good things ordered 
by them.”4 


This concluding statement summarizes in a nutshell Hus's teaching on the 
ideal relation of subordinates with superiors. In principle, the subordinated 
and dependent supporters of divine law (however, not all the burghers and 
subjects as a class) are given the right to disobedience, as well as resistance, to 
both ecclesiastical and secular authorities who live in an apparent conflict 
with this norm (again, not to ecclesiastical and secular authorities as a whole). 
Not even in the second phase of his ideological development did Hus relativ- 
ize the entire feudal system' by placing the principle of divine law both above 
and against feudal institutions, despite the emergence of his new, qualitatively 
unique ideology of constitutional democratism. He only placed divine law 
above the feudal institutions in order to improve them, mainly through a 
radical rectification of the secularized Roman Church. 

The objection may be raised that divine law in its categorical form could 
never be fulfilled by any feudal institution, hence they were all potentially rela- 
tivized, as was already spread by anti-Hussite propaganda. It must therefore be 
added that the Wycliffite-Hussite norm of divine law also ordered the inferiors 


73 Hus, De ecclesia XXI, 204: "Ergo dum male iubet vel prohibet prepositus debet ipsum dum 
cognoverit male iubentem vel prohibentem subditus ex lege caritatis tamquam fratrem 
corripere, dum ut sic iubendo vel prohibendo peccat in deum et in fratrem." 

74 Ibid, 208: “Et patet quod zelo bone intencionis debet subditi maiorum vitam discutere 
vel pensare, ut si sint boni ipsos imitentur, si mali, non sequantur eorum opera, se in 
spiritu humili orent pro eis, et observent, dum precipiunt bona." 
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and subjects to fulfil their duties and obligations towards the ‘good, godly lords, 
which protected the privileges of the Hussite nobility. It was through these 
obligations — which may also explain the society-wide profile of the Hussite 
front — that divine law acquired a compact form of a constitutional norm, but 
in the sense of a late feudal constitution rather than an early bourgeois 
version."5 Although Hus stepped farther than Wyclif here, his were not entirely 
new stimuli. What was new, on the other hand, was their practical application, 
namely, on the level of not only individual but also social disobedience. 


The Ideal of a Harmonious Society 


Shortly after his death at the stake, the figure of Jan Hus began to acquire the 
reputation of being an author of socially perturbing proclamations, who at 
times even rebelled against the existing order. The fear of the ‘generation’ 
drawing on Hus's legacy was powerfully expressed by his contemporary, the 
emigrant Andrew of Brod. For him, the Hussite movement was a rebellion led 
by the common people — by craftsmen, farmers, and the minor nobility, making 
their living from the war against high-ranking spiritual and secular leaders."9 
To varying degrees, Hus has been similarly reproached in Catholic historiogra- 
phy until the present day. 

A positive evaluation of Hus's socially responsive endeavors emerged sev- 
eral centuries later, in the circle of George Sand. Her lover, Louis Blanc, went so 
far as to call the first chapter of his Histoire de la Révolution Francaise [History 
of the French Revolution] after Jean Hus. According to Blanc, Hus, a ‘genius’ of 
the first modern revolutions, symbolized the principle of brotherhood through 
his acts against the ruling principle of authority.” Nevertheless, both Blanc 
and his followers were interested in the warrior Žižka and the fighters of the 
radical Taborite brotherhood more than they were interested in Hus himself. 
The Bohemian reformer, however, also captivated the Italian socialist Benito 
Mussolini, who presented Hus in 1913 as a harbinger of the truth,"Š though his 
'revolutionary spirit' was mostly described on a general level, and the actual 


75 In reaction to the theses proclaimed by Kalivoda, Husitská ideologie, 176-177, and 
Revolution und Ideologie, 38. 

76 Andreas de Broda Bohemicali, "Tractatus de origine Hussitarum,' in Geschichtschreiber Il, 
ed. Hóffler (Wien, 1865) Fontes rerum Austriacarum, Scriptores VI: 2, 347. 

77 On the entire circle of George Sand, see Arnošt Kraus, Husitství v literatuře, zejména 
německé, III. Husitství v literatuře devatenáctého století (Prague, 1924), 110-121. 

78 Benito Mussolini, Giovanni Hus, il Veridico (Roma, 1913). 
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concept of the revolution was usually vague. This also holds true for the ideolo- 
gists of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, founded in 1921,7% and for the 
combative advocate of the Bohemian Reformation, F.M. Bartoš, according to 
whom Hus became the leader of the rebellion only ‘inadvertently.®° 

After the Second World War, a justified conception of Hus’s revolution- 
ary character in the spirit of historical materialism was presented by the 
Marxist philosopher Robert Kalivoda. According to him, Hus's progressive 
radicalism, for the first time in Czech history and almost for the first time 
in the world history creates a theoretical basis for the social thought and 
self-determination of all the people, including popular masses without 
any rights, forming the core of the third estate. Although Hus’s teaching 
expressed the interests of poor people, it was only from the class perspec- 
tive of the so-called ‘bourgeois opposition.?! Nevertheless, “the revolution- 
ary core of Hus's social philosophy was transformed into the revolutionary 
program of Taborite brotherhood of John Zizka and Procopius Holy, into 
the criticism by means of weapons.”8 Many Marxists, however, were unen- 
thusiastic about Kalivoda’s conception, either because they did not under- 
stand it, or they refused to accept a thesis that placed the birth of the 
revolutionary bourgeois ideology inside the until-then unsurpassed feudal 
order. For Josef Macek, as well as Soviet and German Marxists, the Hussite 
movement was not a revolution but only a revolutionary movement.9? 
Kalivoda thus remained alone with his critical conception, although he had 
received recognition from other sides for its theoretical sophistication.9* As 
far as I know, no one else has referred to Hus as a revolutionary in the last 
two decades. 


79 For more on that, see František Kavka, Husitská revoluční tradice (Prague, 1953), 
213—219. 

80 F.M. Bartoš, Co víme o Husovi nového? (Prague, 1946), 90—91. 

81 Kalivoda, Husitská ideologie, 179. 

82 Kalivoda, Husitská ideologie, 182. 

83 Stillin 1961, Hus was considered to be a ‘zealous revolutionary and patriot’ by Josef Macek, 
Jan Hus (Prague, 1961), 142-143, who later modified his formulation in the sense that the 
reformer Hus with his fight against the church hierarchy became the pillar of the revolu- 
tionary movement. See Jean Hus et les traditions hussites (Paris, 1973), 83. 

84 Among the Marxists, an almost identical position was taken only by Ransdorf, Kapitoly z 
husitské ideologie, 104. For more on that, see František Šmahel, “Husitský věk v pojetí 
Roberta Kalivody,” in Historicko-filozofické dílo Roberta Kalivody (Olomouc, 2000) Aluze, 
Supplement 1, 23-35. 
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If we ask what ideal society Hus could have had in mind, it was definitely 
not any egalitarian community without lords and subjects. Hus was not a 
visionary, and therefore he could have hardly imagined that less than five years 
after his death such a community of brothers and sisters would emerge on 
Mount Tábor. It is characteristic that for Hus, the theorem of the ‘three orders 
of society’ never ceased to be binding,55 and it should come as no surprise that 
he utilized it in the synodal sermon Diliges dominum deum tuum on 18 October 
1405, for it was delivered in the presence of the archbishop and other represen- 
tatives of the domestic clergy. Furthermore, in the imaginary spiritual house, 
Hus distinguished between three types of churches: the material church, the 
partial church (i.e. the Roman church with the pope and the cardinals), 
and the general church, which is the totality of the predestined. Nevertheless, 
Hus did not end his scholastic triads there, because he also conventionally sub- 
divided the general church into the church triumphant, the church militant, 
and the church dormient in purgatory. Now we finally reach the three orders of 
society, the three classes forming the church militant. Here, the lowest level 
comprises the people, living from permitted work, while the secular lords at 
the second level carry swords in order to defend the divine law against the 
Antichrist's servants. The third and the best part of the church is still the clergy 
in Hus's conception, though only if they hold the office in compliance with the 
divine law.86 

Throughout his later life, Hus continued to criticize social evils, no matter if 
committed by entire classes or their individual members. Nonetheless, the 
essential scheme of the three orders of society — tu ore, tu protege, tu labora — 
remained valid for him until the end of his days. It was written explicitly in his 
letter to his friends in Bohemia on 10 June 1415: 


Prosím, aby(ste) kněží dobrých obyčejóv milovali a velebili a je ctili, a 
zvláště, jenž pracují v slovu Božiem.... Prosím pánóv, aby své chudině 
milostivě činili a právě je zpravovali. Prosím měšťanóv, aby své obchody 
právě vedli. Prosím řemeslníkóv, aby věrně své dielo vedli a jeho požívali. 
Prosím sluh, aby svým pánóm a paniem věrně slúžili. Prosím mistróv, aby 
jsúce dobřě živi své žáky věrně učili, najprve aby Boha milovali, pro jeho 
sé chválu učili a pro prospěch obcé a pro své spasenie, ale ne pro lakom- 
stvie ani pro světské zvelebenie. Prosím studentóv i žákóv jiných, aby 


85 Ina broader context on this issue, see Smahel, Die Hussitische Revolution I, 274-297, and 
Wojciech Iwaúczak, Lidé meče, modlitby a práce (Prague, 2011). 

86 Hus, "Diliges dominum deum tuum,” in Historia et Monumenta II/1558, fol. giv. Cf. Sedlák. 
Jan Hus, n9. 
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mistróv svých v dobrém posluchali i následovali a aby sé pilně pro Boží 
chválu a pro spasenie své i jiných lidí učili.87 

[I beseech (you) to love and praise the priests of good habits and honor 
them, in particular if they act in accordance with the word of God.... 
I beseech the lords to be gracious to the poor and treat them correctly. 
I beseech the burghers to conduct their business properly. I beseech 
the craftsmen to make their work accurately and use it. I beseech the 
servants to serve their masters and mistresses loyally. I beseech the 
masters, leading an exemplary life, to teach their pupils faithfully first to 
love God, to teach them to perform their studies in order to be praised by 
Him and for the good of the community and for their salvation, and not 
out of avarice or for worldly praise. I beseech the students as well as other 
pupils to obey and follow their masters in leading godly lives and to study 
diligently for the praise of God and for their own salvation as well as that 
of others.] 


The scheme itself, however, was no longer applicable in Hus's time, hence he 
brought the conventional triad slightly closer to reality by separating the ruling 
urban elite from the other general people. It arises from the following state- 
ment in his Czech Sunday Postil: 


V té otázce jistá strana jest, že pánóm světským králóm, kniežatóm, 
šlechticóm, ryteřóm, panošiem i měšťanóm slušie řádem z lásky změtené 
lidi puditi, aby šli k té poslední večeři; neb proto od pána boha mají moc 
a panstvie a meč, jakož dovodí svatý Pavel k Římenínóm v 13. k(apitole).88 

[In this guestion, it is indisputable that secular lords: kings, dukes, 
noblemen, knights, sguires as well as burghers should with loving care 
force the confused people to go to the Last Supper; for that is the reason 
that they have from God the power, estates and the sword, as inferred by 
Saint Paul in his letter to the Romans in C(hapter) 13.] 


This may be derived from the context that Hus did not refer to all of the inhab- 
itants of the town but only the narrow class of aldermen, the actual lords of the 
town, as it would have been surprising if he had counted also poor craftsmen 
among them. In so doing, Hus was able to wedge another group, the upper 
urban classes, between the orders of society. The original third order was eo 
ipso narrowed to the urban poor and the peasants. 


87 Novotný, Korespondence, 270—271, No. 129. 
88 Hus, Česká nedělní postila, ed. Daňhelka, M1HO II, 300. 
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Although Hus himself came from the countryside and almost certainly from 
the milieu of peasant serfs, he blamed the wealthy farmers for expressing dis- 
dain for others and for wanting their sons to become prelates.8? Although he 
defended the yoked farmers every now and then, he was highly circumspect in 
the issue of their liberation from servitude. In the Czech Sunday Postil, where 
he touched upon the issue of serfdom, he therefore took a stand that was simi- 
larly conformist, like that of his teacher Wyclif. He explained serfdom, which 
he calls ‘service; in three ways. In the first place, he mentions ‘prebojovani; 
forced submission to control by others, though he does not exclude ‘dobrovo- 
lenství, voluntary subjection, when a person voluntarily enters the service of 
another for a physical reward. The interpretation that he considers to be most 
acceptable is that of the sage Aristotle, according to whom it is natural for a 
man fit only for hard manual labor ‘to serve others, better qualified’9° 

If we return to the vertices of the pyramid of secular estates, we can find 
two Luxembourgs there who deeply affected Hus's life. He had a rather good 
relationship with the King of Bohemia, Wenceslas IV. The occasional expres- 
sions of the king’s anger towards the overly active preacher were continually 
softened by his adherents at the court, so that outwardly it seemed that 
Hus had found support not only in the pious queen but also in her husband. 
In the spring and summer months of 141, Wenceslas IV even took several steps 
by which he approached the Wycliffite ideal of a secular ruler in the service of 
divine law. One year later, though, everything would be different. The tables 
began to turn with the king’s consent to the sale of indulgences in favor of Pope 
John XXIII, which provoked the radical wing of the reform movement to begin 
a violent protest campaign, resulting in the execution of three young men. Hus, 
who attacked the sale of indulgences in a public disputation of 17 June, was 
shattered by these developments, and withdrew into seclusion for some time.?! 
The service to the truth of divine law had ceased to be a verbal rebellion under 
the wings of powerful protectors and the sovereign himself. 

In his protest against papal indulgences, Hus was ahead of Martin Luther by 
more than one century, and hence it is proper to ask how he justified his posi- 
tion.?? It is reasonable to consider that Hus attempted to warn the king and his 


89 Hus, “Knížky o svatokupectví, ed. Daňhelka, M1H0 IV, 245. 

9o Hus, Česká nedělní postila, ed. Daňhelka, M1H0 II, 387. 

91 For more on that, see Eva Doležalová, Jan Hrdina, František Smahel and Zdeněk Uhlíř, 
“The Reception and Criticism of Indulgences in the Late Medieval Czech Lands, in 
Promissory Notes on the Treasury of Merits. Indulgences in Late Medieval Europe, ed. 
R.N. Swanson (Leiden — Boston, 2006), 102—145, here 126—138. 

92 As far as I know, no one has studied as yet to what degree Hus's argumentation corre- 
sponds to Luther's 95 theses. A number of them have already appeared in the work of 
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company already before the campaign had begun. In a declaration with ten 
points, he first stated that the bull of indulgences was contrary to the divine 
law. In the other points, he guite presciently warned of what could happen if 
indulgences were actually sold.?? Hus's efforts, however, were of no avail, par- 
tially due to their opposition by each and every one of his colleagues from the 
Theological Faculty, including Stanislaus of Znojmo and Stephen of Pálec, who 
had been among his friends. Not only that — the faculty also forbade Hus to 
conduct the public disputation announced for 17 June, 1412. By not obeying the 
ban and going on with the disputation, Hus took another step on the path 
leading to the stake, as he adopted a majority of his arguments from Wyclif's 
treatise De ecclesia. 

With this finding, based on the collations of identical passages in a book by 
Johann Loserth, we might set Hus's quaestio aside ad acta.9?^ Nevertheless, this 
was done neither by Václav Novotny, who considers it to be *one of Hus's most 
effective speeches,” nor by Paul De Vooght, who did not satisfy himself with 
a numerical list of adopted sentences and words. At a time when theologians 
copied each other without a scruple, it is first of all necessary to analyze the 
doctrinal content of Hus's speech. Although the changes and shifts that Paul 
De Vooght discovered are not substantial, they have their meaning, for they 
reveal an intentional weakening of Wyclif's wording. Thus, he claims that 
Hus's treatment of the quaestiones fit within acceptable Catholicism; in other 
words, Hus never followed Wyclif in the issue of indulgences.% 

Like so many times before, in the contention between the originality and 
the actual message of Hus's speeches, it was not important whether his argu- 
ments did or did not rely on any ecclesiastical authority. Hus simply opposed 
selling indulgences, which were ethically disqualified even further with the 


Wyclif and the Lollards. C£. Anne Hudson, “Dangerous Fictions: Indulgences in the 
Thought of Wyclif and his Followers,” in Promissory Notes on the Treasury of Merits, 214. 

93 Hus, “Replica contra bullam de cruciata,” ed. Jan Sedlák, “Husovy spisy proti bulle 
odpustkové," in Miscellanea husitica, 68—74, here 73-74. Hus's text entitled Contra 
cruciatam was reissued by Jaroslav Eršil, Polemica, MIHO XXII, pp. 129-133; CCCM 238, 
PP- 133-144. 

94 | Hus's quaestio is called: "Utrum secundum legem Jesu Christi licet et expedit pro honore 
dei et salute populi ac pro commodo regni bullas pape de ereccione crucis contra 
Ladislaum regem Apulie et suos complices Christi fidelibus approbare" The quaestio is 
accessible only in Historia et Monumenta 1/1558, fol. 174r—189r. The passages adopted from 
Wyclif were compared by Johann Loserth, Hus und Wiclif. Zur Genesis der hussitischen 
Lehre (Prag and Leipzig, 1884), 209-213 (2nd edn. München and Berlin, 1925). 

95 Novotný, M. Jan Hus I:2, 94. 

96 | DeVooght, L'Hérésie de Jean Huss II, 817-848. 
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reasons for their introduction. In the third part of his guaestio, in which he 
inter alia objects that the King of Naples, Ladislaus, was declared a heretic 
without conviction, he states categorically: “without a divine revelation and 
commandment, I would not like to lay my fatal hand on him or on any of his 
supporters."%7 Already earlier, in the second part of his speech, with Wyclif's 
support Hus reached the conclusion that the pope was not allowed to wage 
wars, and neither did it befit him.?8 As a priest and theologian, he of course 
could not think aloud straightforwardly, and therefore in eight points and in 
the conclusions of the first part, again mostly following Wyclif, he analyzed the 
legitimate modalities of indulgences.?? Along with his teacher, Hus considers 
the sacrament of penance to be necessary, but only when it is connected with 
true penitence.!?? As this can be recognized only by God, the circle therefore 
closes: his assessment of the disobedience to the pope and the king has been 
transferred from the mundane judicial authorities to those in the other world. 

Hus was not an advocate of violence, but he recognized its inevitability, 
including the death penalty. The Old Testament principle of ‘an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth' seemed to him to be a fairer retribution than the ineq- 
uitable replacement of the punishment with a fine. "Where have they learnt," 
he asks about the feudal judges, “that a burgher is worth ten or five threescore 
more than a farmer and a squire forty threescore more than a burgher?"!?! God 
did not issue his law as a non-binding directive; he counted the weak effect of 
words, and therefore placed a physical sword in the hands of secular lords, 
kings, dukes, noblemen, knights, squires, and burghers. 

Hus responded positively to the question of whether secular lords have 
the right to bring obvious sinners (including unworthy priests) by force to the 
spiritual supper of the Lord, which arose from his convictions about the 
remedial power of the church, which he, along with Wyclif, granted to secular 
feudal lords, and he himself also to the town aldermen. According to Hus, the 
king, with his authoritarian secular power entrusted to him by God, has not 
only the right but also the duty to punish unworthy priests in the issues of 
morality and cult, as well as to take away their worldly possessions, depose 


97 In Historia et Monumenta 1/1558, fol. 179v. 

98  Ib.fol.176r-v. 
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wicked or shameless high priests, and at the same time defend priests heeding 
the commandments of the divine law.!?? With this, Hus's teachings provided 
the revolutionary violence against the secularized Roman Church with greater 
ideological sanctification and theoretical support. 

When the text referred to a ruler, it mostly concerned King Wenceslas IV. 
On the journey at the end of his life, though, it was Wenceslas's brother 
Sigismund, King of the Romans and of Hungary, with whom Hus came face to 
face. We do not know whether they had spoken to each other before, however 
Hus must have trusted him, as he relied on his safe conduct. The crucial meet- 
ing took place at Hus's public interrogation in the Constance monastery of 
Friars Minor on 8 June, 1415. On the agenda, there were articles selected from 
Hus's polemics "Contra Stephanum Palecz," the first of which was one of Hus's 
versions of Wyclif's famous (thirtieth) proposition: Nullus est dominus civilis, 
nullus est prelatus, nullus est episcopus, dum est in peccato mortali.195 As soon as 
the accused, referring to the First Book of the Kings 15:23, said that whosoever 
is in mortal sin is not worthily and justly (digne et iuste) a king before God, 
Cardinal ďAilly from the chairman's table had this statement brought to the 
attention of King Sigismund, who had been talking to his courtiers. When the 
king began to pay attention, Hus was told to repeat the controversial sentence to 
his face. Hus still managed to point out that he had weakened Wyclif's wording, 
but Sigismund retorted: “Jan Hus, no one lives without sin!” The cardinal con- 
cluded the interrogation concerning this article with a statement that already 
implied a death sentence: "It was not enough for you to criticize the ecclesiasti- 
cal estate...and you already want to depose the royal dignity and the king."!04 

This episode from the trial at Constance shows well that the defense of a 
single article by Wyclif could have fatal consequences. In this case, it was also 
not important whether the article was actually by Wyclif. Its content was unac- 
ceptable for the authorities of the council, and whoever dared to defend the 
article in the presence of the king was basically putting his own head in 
the noose. Nothing was altered by the fact that Hus had weakened Wyclif's 
article, and that he had done so already several times before. Certain indica- 
tions of this may be noticed already in the quaestio De Moyse legislatore, 
placed in 1412, whose authorship has nevertheless been seriously questioned 


102 Hus covered the traditional question of two swords in detail in Chapter 48 of Výklad delší, 
ed. Daňhelka, MrHo I, 227—236. For Hus's opinions on secular power and their Wycliffite 
roots, see Kybal, M. Jan Hus II:2. 

103 Hus, "Contra Stephanum Palecz,' in Polemica, ed. Jaroslav Eršil, MIHO XXII, 238-249; 
CCCM 238, 264-277. 

104 Václav Novotný, ed., "Petri de Mladoniowicz Relatio de Magistro Johanne Hus,” in Fontes 
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by J. Kejř.!05 Hus's statement in which he counts the thesis Nullus est dominus 
among the articles that he could not condemn may be dated perhaps already 
to July 1412.06 Shortly thereafter, approximately in the middle of August, Hus 
appeared with the defense of several articles by Wyclif, including the fifteenth 
article, which we will deal with now. 

Here, Hus divided his appearance into three parts, based on the dignitaries 
listed in the article. He began with secular ‘lords. According to the findings of 
Jan Sedlák, Hus adopted all the theological arguments from Wyclif's tractate 
De civili dominio, and only the corroborative statements from the authorities 
(auctoritates) were included independently, perhaps on the basis of his own 
collection of reform quotes.!?? From the 513 lines that this part has in the last 
critical edition, 321 were more or less adopted literally from the aforemen- 
tioned treatise. Not even the remaining two-fifths of the text are original, 
because with the exception of a few connecting sentences, the rest is com- 
prised of citations from the authorities. Nonetheless, all of a sudden Wyclif's 
article is weakened in the final guestion, with an inclusion of the words 
‘worthily and justly’ (digne et iuste).!°8 According to Jan Sedlák, this weakening 
has nothing to do with the preceding arguments, but Vlastimil Kybal concludes 
(though without further justification) that it “is in complete agreement.”!09 
As we already know, Hus was consistent with his arguments, but this still did 
not help him in front of the Constance tribunal because the two words did not 
have any power to change the arbitrary judgment made on the legitimate exer- 
cise of the secular power. Nevertheless, it was not until Constance that Hus 
indicated how his limiting words should be understood, namely, that no lord in 
mortal sin is ‘worthily’ or ‘justly’ a lord, but concerning his actual office (secun- 
dum oficium), he remains a lord.!'? Mutatis mutandis, this was also to apply for 
both prelates and bishops. 


105 Jiří Kejř, “Kvestie De Moyse lagislatore — dílo Husovo?,” in Pocta Dr. Emmě Urbánkové. 
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2004), 177-192. 
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sensum verum, videlicet, guod nullus talis est digne, guamvis secundum officium est 
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What captivated Hus about Wyclif's interpretation of the church as the 
totality of all the predestined — “from the first just even to the last, who is to 
be redeemed one day" — was the eschatological line connecting the past and 
the present with the future expectation of renewal “under the rule of Christ 
the King.”! Nevertheless, Hus seems to have been even more fascinated by the 
logic of the metaphysical mechanism by which Wyclif separated the church 
of 'sheep' from the church of “goats/ the community of those predestined for 
salvation from false Christians, presumably 'headed' (praesciti) for eternal 
damnation. This weakened the official teaching of the earthly church militant 
as a hierarchical corporation of all the baptized, headed by the pope as Christ's 
representative. "If all the Christians are in the church," Hus says, it does not 
mean that they all already belong to the church, "for we know that the tares 
grow together with the wheat, that the raven feeds on the same threshing floor 
as the dove and that the chaff is gathered into the garner with the grain" And 
as no one can claim to be a predestined and true member of the one universal 
church of Christ, 


it is very strange with what impudence those who have been excessively 
indulged in the worldly pleasures and lead worldly and dissolute lives, 
remote from those of Christ and moreover too idle to fulfil Christ's advice 
and commandments properly, blatantly claim to be the heads and body 
or the chief members of the church, the bride of Christ.!!? 


Nevertheless, Hus considers it wrong to fear that confusion will ensue amongst 
the church militants, where the believers will be unable to tell who is and 
who is not a true member of Christ's mystical body. Every believer, and even 
more so priests and a prelates, must prove through virtuous deeds that he 
is what he is. 


talis" Ed. Amedeo Molnar, "Die Antworten von Johannes Hus auf die fünfundvierzig Artikel,’ 
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If however an inferior cannot recognize the virtuous deeds of his supe- 
rior, he is not obliged to believe that he is such according to the present 
justice, and with horror and conditionally he is to believe that he simply 
is such, namely as predestined. Nevertheless, if he evidently recognizes 
his wrongdoing, he is to assume based on the deed that he is not righ- 
teous but an enemy of Jesus Christ." 


Despite all the fatalism in Wyclif’s teaching on predestination, Hus constantly 
emphasized the merits demonstrated by living every day following the 
commandments of divine law. Nevertheless, not even he could rule out that 
Christ could have predestined for salvation a prelate or a lord living in the 
state of mortal sin for some time, while predetermining another, who on 
the contrary performs good deeds, for an entirely different destiny. The exam- 
ples of Judas Iscariot and St Peter, who were rewarded quite differently for 
their betrayal, pointed to the past, and therefore Hus tried to clarify and 
visualize the abstruse principle of predestination mainly in his preaching 
work. This could be done only at the expense of the principle itself, because 
it was left to the judgment of the believers to separate the chaff from 
the wheat, the good from the evil. In the current earthly part of Christ’s 
church, simply all manifest sinners — mainly simonists, profligate prelates, 
usurers or fornicators, and marauding lords — proved themselves through their 
misdeeds to be the ‘goats’ in the church, to which they most likely did not 
belong at all.!4 

For the crowds of people in the Bethlehem Chapel, Hus's concrete black- 
and-white exposition of the adherents of the Antichrist and Christ in the 
divided church with three popes was authoritative. The contention between 
the three alleged vicars of Christ regarding their primacy over the entire body 
of believers, as well as the legendary woman Agnes and other sinister usurpers 
of the Throne of Peter, all served to confirm Hus's words that "no pope is the 
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virtuosa opera, non tenetur credere, quod sit talis secundum presentem iusticiam et cum 
formidine ac condicionaliter, quod sit talis simpliciter, scilicet secundum predestinacio- 
nem. Si vero manifeste cognoscit eius crimen, tunc debet supponere ex opere, quod tunc 
non est iustus sed inimicus Ihesu Christi." 

114 On the context in Hus's teaching on the church, cf. Alexander Patschovsky, “Ekklesiologie 
bei Johannes Hus,” in Lebenslehren und Weltentwürfe im Übergang vom Mittelalter zur 
Neuzeit, ed. Hartmut Boockmann, Bernd Moeller and Karl Stackmann (Góttingen, 1989) 
Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Góttingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 3. Folge 


179, pp. 3707399. 
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head of this universal church besides Christ"5 Thus, Hus removed the halo 
from the earthly institutional church. Addressing the guestion of whether the 
Roman Church is the holy universal church, the bride of Christ, he responded: 
it is possible to have strong faith only in the universal and holy church of Christ. 


The second (i.e. the church of the pontiff and the cardinals) is doubted by 
me as well as every Christian unless someone is enlightened by divine 
revelation. Neither is the pope hence the head, nor are the cardinals the 
whole body of the holy universal Catholic Church, for Christ alone is 
the head of this church.!!6 


Nevertheless, there were some consequences of Wyclif’s teachings on the 
church and its offices that Hus was reluctant to accept unequivocally. This was 
because, unlike the English theoretician, he had to count on receiving immedi- 
ate criticism from his opponents. More than from fear of possible prosecution, 
Hus’s actions were hindered by the purely practical aspect of reform pastoral 
care. Although on the one hand he agreed with Wyclif that a priest should have 
the power to preach the word of God without prior consent from the bishop or 
the pope, on the other hand, he recognized the sanctity of the priesthood 
(sacramentum ordinis), the hierarchy of the church organization, and the 
difference between a priest and a layman. Eventually, he himself would violate 
the bans on preaching, and therefore he also in theory defended the reform 
practice that accommodated “not those who would like to preach but the 
people who would like to hear"! 


115 Hus, De ecclesia XIII, ed. Thomson, 107. A similarly simplified view characterizes Hus's 
conception of the universal church in Chapter 18 of the Exposition of the Faith (Vyklad na 
vieru), ed. Daňhelka, MIHO I, 85-87. On the female pope Agnes (referred to as Anne by 
Wyclif, elsewhere Joan), see i.a. Max Kerner, “Die sogennante Pápstin Johanna,” in Licet 
preter solitum. Ludwig Falkenstein zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. L. Kéry, D. Lohrmann, and 
H. Müller (Aachen, 1998), 155, Nos. 64-65. 

116 Hus, De ecclesia VII, ed. Thomson, 51-52: "De secunda vero est michi dubium et cuilibet 
viatori, nisi revelacio divina aliquem illustraret. Unde nec papa est capit nec cardinales 
corpus totum sancte universalis ecclesie katholice, nam solus Christus est caput illius 
ecclesie et singuli predestinati simul corpus et quilibet membrum, quia una est persona 
cum Christo Ihesu ipsa sponsa." 

117 Hus, "Defensio articulorum Wyclif, I,” 253. Even De Vooght, L Hérésie de Jean Huss I, 231, 
who otherwise recatholicized Hus, saw a radical, even anarchic viewpoint in this. 

118 Hus, Česká nedělní postila, ed. Daňhelka, M1HO II, 69. It is, however, necessary to take into 
consideration here the announcement of an interdict. 
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Hus connected the principle of necessary subordination with a strong 
corporate awareness, in which it is possible to find an influence from his 
urban milieu as well as the university authorities. In Knížky o svatokupectví 
[The Treatise on Simony], he discusses the right to elect a worthy priest, which 
at the time was denied to the people, and does not hide his opinion that “there 
is no better way than electing a bishop or parish priest besides God’s will.” 
In the case of the bishop, he probably referred to the selection made by the 
clergy of the respective dioceses, and by the selection of the parish priest, he is 
likely to have meant the right of patronage transferred onto the people of the 
settlement community.!? According to Hus, an actual victory was not deter- 
mined by an election on the part of the communities, but by the power of the 
keys given by God, lying in the mission to preach as well as in morally pastoral 
ministry (ministerium), including the conferment of the sacraments. Apart 
from proper education, Hus demanded that priests be ordained, as it was the 
mystery of this act that fulfilled the essence of priesthood, whose bearers then 
did not lose the power to administer the sacraments even in a state of mortal 
sin. Hence, God's grace could be offered even through an unworthy priest if he 
already went so far as to perform the sacramental act against the moral order 
of divine law. This was not contradicted by Wyclif’s articles, even when Hus 
weakened them by inserting ‘worthily and justly’ Nevertheless, the mortal sins 
of the clergy naturally reduced or even denied their ‘dignity, which Hus under- 
stood as both a moral qualification and the actual rank in the institutional 
sense; thus, if he says that a thin peasant may be more reverend before God 
than the bishop, it is likely to refer only to the first of the two meanings.!2° 

Hus accepted the existence of the bishop’s office and the related parts of the 
diocesan organization, provided that its holders demonstrated through their 
virtuous deeds that they were genuine members of the Holy Church of Christ. 
Only the papacy did not find a higher justification in his teaching, which leads 
us to question the extent to which Hus identified with the federalist movement 
to transform the centralized papal church into an equal union of national or 
state church communities.!2! What is discursive is Hus's heading towards a 


tn 


119 Hus, “Knížky o svatokupectví; ed. Daňhelka, M1HO IV, 257—258. Amedeo Molnar, “K otázce 
reformační aktivity lidu. Svědectví husitského kázání, in Acta reformationem bohemicam 
illustrantia I (Prague, 1978), 13, and Ransdorf, Kapitoly z geneze husitské ideologie, 99 went 
too far in the interpretation of this passage. 

120 Evidence of Hus's conception of priesthood has been collected from his treatises by 
Kybal, M. Jan Hus II:2, 311-329 and 394-401. 

121 Hus's opinions on papacy have been studied in detail by Kybal, M. Jan Hus II:2, 1-3u. 
See also here p. 161 on Hus's embryonic idea of ecclesiastical federalization. For the same, 
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theocratic system, in which God as the King of Kings ensures through church 
militant integrity as well as continuity, and in which the priestly office in its 
dignity outweighs the royal office.?? This is implied in Chapter 20 of De eccle- 
sia, which deals with the relation between the spiritual and secular powers. 
According to Hus, both of these powers exist on two levels: the ‘general’ and 
the ‘particular’ With the exception of children and fools, he explains, “there is 
no Christian that would not have both secular and general spiritual power.” 
In the first case, secular spiritual power is “the power by which one can, 
depending on one’s natural and acquired qualities, control oneself and his 
people,” while general spiritual power consists of doing acts of mercy towards 
oneself as well as others. Particular spiritual power, on the other hand, is 
vested only in priests, who unlike laymen have the power to serve the Mass, 
give absolution, and confer other sacraments. In Hus’s vocabulary, building 
on Aristotelian terminology, particular secular power is referred to as ‘civic’ 
(civilis), and it is also divided into two types. The authoritative power is held 
only by the secular ruler, while the representative power is held by his officials 
or servants. In principle, Hus considered the spiritual power to be more perfect 
than the secular power, both in the general and particular levels. Thus, the 
priestly power surpasses the royal power by its “ancientness, dignity and use- 
fulness:” upon God’s command, priesthood was established earlier; the priest 
blesses, consecrates, and anoints the king, which endows him with greater 
dignity; and, last but not least, spiritual power alone is enough to rule over the 
people, as was proved in biblical Israel.!23 

It needs to be added that all of this holds true merely on an ideal level, 
as Hus was influenced not only by a professional self-confidence but also by 
the entire Wycliffite concept of the Holy Church led by Christ. In another 
place, after all, he weakens his judgment on the superiority of priestly power 
by stating that “in some aspects, it is more dignified than the kingdom," and 
that the royal office is as holy as the episcopate. At the same time, though, he 
sharply criticizes the 'cunning' of the clergy, wanting to "raise their estate to 
world power, rise above the laity in power, holiness, in goods and thus subju- 
gate them in awe.”!?4 In other words, the Roman church, headed by the papacy, 
mostly only tramples on the theocratic ideal, turning it inside out through its 
secular rule, simony, and other manifest transgressions against the divine law. 


cf. Matthew Spinka, John Hus' Concept of the Church (New Jersey, 1966), 277, and Ransdorf, 
Kapitoly z geneze husitské ideologie, 99-100. 

122  Asclaimed by Ransdorf, Kapitoly z geneze husitské ideologie, ib. 

123 Hus, De ecclesia X, ed. Thomson, 73-75. 

124 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, M1H0 I, 70. 
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The critigue with which he had showered sinful popes and prelates from 
the pulpit for years eventually impressed itself on the minds of his listeners, 
but was also overheard by various informers. “Indeed,” one of them noted, “we 
should arm ourselves with swords and defend the divine law as commanded 
by Moses in the Old Testament."25 

Hus was also guided by Wyclif in adopting the seventh commandment of 
the Decalogue, ‘Thou shalt not steal; for a harsh criticism of feudal predation 
and social injustice. When referring to the ‘immoral’ — that is, what is unjust or 
unfair, misappropriation, and possession of other people's things — Hus meant 
not only common theft or robbery, but broadened the definition to include: 
“forcible taking, holding to ransom, debt repayment delay, simony, covered 
usury, mercantile tricks and all kinds of holding of the neighbor's posses- 
sions.”!26 Hus revealed the social evils of these transgressions more thoroughly 
than Wyclif had, as is aptly illustrated by his postscript to the Czech expression 
‘Sacovanie’ (going through one's pockets), i.e. lawless extortion of taxes and 
services, etc.!27 

Neither Wyclif nor Hus condemned domination or the property connected 
with it as such. Whoever lives in God's grace without mortal sins, they argued, 
deserves to own both. This is not the case, however, for manifest sinners, 
“for God does not want a person to take anything (e.g. taxes) if that person lives 
in mortal sin.” Ethical conditionality of just property ownership appears here 
again as a memento of divine law, which is ignored by the established natural 
earthly law. Thus, a spiritual theft, through which man commits a mortal sin 
against God, is not punished in the earthly realm, “[y]et for an obvious physical 
theft, they have made multiple laws and provisions, which they obey more 
than divine law.” Moreover, earthly courts do not take into account that some- 
one has committed a theft out of sheer poverty, but if such a wretch is in God’s 
grace, Hus does not consider him to be a thief, and claims that whoever hangs 
or tortures such a poor fellow would be transgressing the law of nature, as 
well as the law of love. For both Wyclif and Hus, the decisive authority of 
authorities is Jesus Christ himself, according to whose teachings “in need, all 
things are to be available to everyone.” Through these commentaries on ancient 
Christianity, both reformers paved the way for the consumer egalitarianism of 
the brothers and sisters of the Tabor community.!28 


125 Cf. Palacký, Documenta, 405, No. 28. 

126 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, MIHo I, Chap. 56, pp. 257 and 597-598 (references to the 
passages adopted from Wyclif’s treatise De mandatis divinis). 

127 Ibid. Whereas Wyclif expressed himself with scholarly precision, Hus attached an 
emotional charge to his words. 

128 Ibid., 258-259 and 598. Both Wyclif and Hus refer to Mat 12:1-7 here. 
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Compiling a list of various types of theft, the first concerned taking emolu- 
ments from an estate, which should instead be returned to God for the mortal 
sins of the unrepentant owner. Meanwhile: 


Druhá krádež jest nuženie pánóv světských. A ta móž byti trojím 
obyčejem. Prvým, když šacují přielišně chudinu. Druhým obyčejem, když 
zbavují mzdy pro pravú vinu, ale přielišně..Třetím obyčejem, když 
kolivěk beru i požitky neb poplatky neb berně bez otplaty obrany neb 
jiného dobroděnstvie.!29 

[The second theft is extortion on the part of secular lords, of which 
there are three types. The first is one is when they soak the poor too 
much. The second type is when take the wages for true guilt, but exces- 
sively.. The third type is when they take any emoluments or fees or taxes 
without a reward in the form of defense or another benefaction. | 


When discussing means of exploiting the peasant serfs and the poor, Hus did 
not have to adopt any examples from Wyclif, because these practices were 
equally typical in Bohemia. Nevertheless, it is necessary to mention again that 
the object of the justified criticism was not feudal ownership itself, but ongoing 
predatory practices that were contrary to the divine law. In his interpretation 
of the seventh commandment, Hus devoted the most space to usury, whereas 
he denounced simony in only one paragraph because he had written separate 
‘books’ on its malignancy. Hus considered usury to be such a flagrant violation 
of the divine law that he did not even list supporting authorities. Moreover, he 
criticized all forms of overt and covert usury, among which he also included 
common mercantile practices and price manipulation. In these sections, Hus 
proved to be an author of trenchant pen and thought, who did not find it diffi- 
cult to penetrate beneath the surface of credit and market mechanisms.!30 
Although Hus recognized the biblical principle that “If any would not work, 
neither should he eat"?! work assumed multiple forms for him, which corre- 
sponded to the class stratification and the social division of tasks in accordance 
with his normative teaching on the three orders of society. Therefore, he did 
not condemned fair markets, where craftsmen and ploughmen exchanged the 


129 Ibid., 261-252. 

130 Again only referring to Wyclif, cf. ibid., 262-267 and 601. 

131 Hus often quotes the statement from The Second Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians 3:10 
in reference to idle priests. See Daňhelka, ed., Výklad na páteř, M1HO I, 340; “Defensio 
articulorum Wyclif, II,” in Polemica, ed. Jaroslav Eršil, MI1HO XXII, 175; Hus, De ecclesia XX, 
ed. Thomson, 182. 
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goods needed, nor did he denounce interest-free loans, the practice of provid- 
ing compensations for damages, or earning reasonable profits considering the 
costs and risks of long-distance trade. To put it simply, according to Hus all 
market, trade, and financial operations should take place in the spirit of divine 
law, despite human nature. 

Hus could not ignore the repeated appeals in the New Testament for slaves 
to obey their earthly masters with respect and fear, and with sincerity of 
heart, just as they would obey Christ (Ephesians 6:5, further Colossians 3:22, 
1 Timothy 61, etc.). However, he also could not ignore the instructions of 
St Paul to the Romans 13:1: “Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God." We can see that Christ's law as presented by 
the Evangelists predetermined Hus's attitudes towards secular power and the 
social inequality between lords and serfs. According to Hus, both lords and 
serfs were necessary constants enshrined in the Bible and confirmed by 
Christ's law. In other words, the existing feudal order could and even had to be 
improved, rectified in the spirit of divine law, but it could not be fundamen- 
tally changed and replaced with a new one. With the fetters of biblical com- 
mands, Hus could not rise to the realms of revolutionary social thought, 
although his statements on obedience might have ostensibly implied other- 
wise. The obedience to 'good' masters, living in accordance with the divine law, 
went without saying for Hus. In practice, however, the criterion for a 'good 
master' was affiliation to the reform party, i.e. external identification with the 
overall content of his teaching.!3? 

The unattainable ideal of class and social harmony is also fully reflected in 
Hus's appeal from Constance before his death, addressed to all his faithful 
Czechs, both rich and poor: 


Prosím pánóv, aby své chudině milostivě činili a pravě (spravedlivě) je 
zpravovali. Prosím měšťanóv, aby své obchody pravě vedli. Prosím 
řemeslníkóv, aby věrně své dielo vedli a jeho požívali. Prosím sluh, aby 
svým pánóm a paniem věrně slúžili...Také prosím, aby sé milovali, 
dobrých násilím tlačili nedali a pravdy každému přáli.!?$ 

[I beseech the lords to be gracious to the poor treat them correctly. 
I beseech the burghers to conduct their business properly. I beseech the 


132 Attention to the ethical-voluntaristic conception of the divine law in Hus's work was 
drawn to by Kybal, M. Jan Hus II, 231; he found support in Ransdorf, Kapitoly z geneze 
husitské ideologie, 90—91. 

133 | ForHus'sletter to his friends in Bohemia from10 June 1415, see Novotný, ed., Korespondence, 
270—273, No. 129. 
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craftsmen to make their work accurately and use it. I beseech the ser- 
vants to serve their masters and mistresses loyally.... I also beseech them 
to love each other, not to have the good oppressed by force and allow 
everyone to know the truth.] 


This emotional message, accompanied by the specter of martyrdom in the 


service of the ‘truth, will not, however, conclude this treatise. The active legacy 


of Hus's life and work is expressed much more comprehensively in the pro- 


gram he presented to the reform party at the peak of his struggle, with the help 
of his Oxford teacher: 


Our party has no intention of seducing the people from true obedience, 
but wishes the people to be one, harmoniously governed by Christ's law. 
Secondly, our party wants to prevent the Antichrist’s constitutions from 
infatuating the people or separating them from Christ and wants Chrisťs 
law to rule fairly along with the people’s customs, approved by the law of 
the Lord. Thirdly, our party desired the clergy to live faithfully according 
to the gospel of Jesus Christ and reject pomp, greed and lust. Fourthly, our 
party desires and preaches that the church militant should genuinely 
consist of components appointed by the Lord, namely of Christ's priests, 
purely observing his law, of secular lords, compelling the observance of 
Christ's ordinance, and of the common people, serving both of these 
components according to Christ's law.134 


In his key work, Hus himself explained how to understand his mature 


program for the reformation of the church and society. To seek more in it, to 


sharpen or on the other hand blunt it, would mean to come into conflict with 


the historical Hus and the spirit of his written legacy. 


134 


Hus, De ecclesia XVII, ed. Thomson, 148-149: “...cum nostre partis non est intencio seducere 
populum a vera obediencia, sed quod populus sit unus a lege Christi concorditer regula- 
tus. Secundo, intencio nostre partis est, quod constituciones antichristiane non infatuent 
aut dividant populum a Christo, sed quod regnet sincere lex Christi cum conswetudine 
populi ex lege domini approbata. Et tercio, intencio nostre partis est, quod clerus vivat 
sincere secundum ewangelium Ihesu Christi, pompa, avaricia et luxuria postergatis. 
Et quarto, optat et predicat nostra pars, quod militans ecclesia sincere secundum partes, 
quas ordinavit dominus, sit commixta, scilicet ex sacerdotibus Christi pure legem suam 
servantibus, ex mundo nobilibus ad observanciam ordinacionis Christi compellentibus, 
ex wlgaribus utrique istarum parcium secundum legem Christi ministrantibus." 


Hus's Trial in Constance: Disputatio 
Aut Inguisitio 


Sebastián Provvidente 


Conciliarism, Hussitological Research, and the Ouestion of a trial in the Late 
Middle Ages — The Journey to Constance and Its Preparation — The Trial Under 
the Authority of the Pope (November 1414 - March 1415) — The Trial in the Hands of 
the Council (March through June 1415) — A Public Hearing and Final Verdict ( June 
through July 1415) 


Conciliarism, Hussitological Research, and the Ouestion of 
Procedure in the Late Middle Ages 


It was not entirely accidental that, in the midst of guestioning its own legiti- 
macy, the Council of Constance decided to devote itself to issues of faith. Thus, 
immediately after determining its own potestas, the Council fathers began to 
deal with the final resolution of disputed guestions in causa fidei. Although 
the Council fathers had already started to solve these guestions before the 
declaration of the Council's sovereignty, it is undeniable that some changes in 
the tempo of the procedures took place in connection with the enactment 
of the decree Haec sancta synodus.! One of the principal aims of this study is 
to demonstrate that through inquisitorial procedures in matters of faith, the 
Council tried to reinforce its temporary position as the superior hierarchical 
court within the ordo iudicarius of the Church, placing itself in charge of deter- 
mining orthodoxy.” In light of this perspective, it will then be intersting to view 
Hus's trial in the context of these debates on the conception of the Church, 
held at the Council of Constance. 

In this regard, it is necessary to emphasize that the majority of scholars who 
have studied the inquisition trials of the causa fidei, and especially Hus's trial, 
have not manifested any particular interest in the ecclesiological problems 
that emerged the moment the Council temporarily became the supreme legal 


1 Michiel Decaluwe, "A new and disputable text-edition of the decree Haec Sancta of the 
Council of Constance (1415)," Cristianesimo nella storia 32/2 (2006): 417—445. 

2 See Grado G. Merlo, "Coercition et Orthodoxie: modalités de communication et d'imposition 
d'un message religieux hégémonigue," in Faire Croire. Modalités de la diffusion et de la récep- 
tion des messages religieux du XII* au XV“ siècle, ed. André Vauchez (Rome, 1987), 101-118. 
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authority within the entire church hierarchy. At the same time, the ecclesio- 
logical problems connected with the Council of Constance have mainly been 
studied from a polemical point of view.^ As a consequence of both of these 
tendencies, recent research dealing with the ecclesiology of the Council and 
the study of the Czech reformation, especially with regard to the issues con- 
nected with Hus's trial, have embarked on completely different paths.* 
Therefore, one of the main aims of this study is to attempt to connect both of 
these historiographic traditions.$ 

It cannot be denied that there were serious theological conflicts between 
the Council fathers and Hus. However, the sanction of heresy was usually 
related to the redefinition of functions within the Church hierarchical struc- 
ture. It is also undeniable that some of Hus's theses were heretical in the eyes 
of the Council fathers, but it would be interesting at this point to study the 
reasons that led to his final conviction.” The sanction of heresy, including the 
so-called academic heresy, was not merely a response of the church authorities 
to ideas deviating from ecclesiastical fides. It also acted as a dialectical process 
through which the church authorities, as well as the heretic or group of here- 
tics, were able to redefine their own positions within the church hierarchy.? 


3 On this point, see Paul De Vooght, "L'ecclésiologie des adversaires de Huss au Concile de 
Constance,” in Hussiana, ed. P. De Vooght (Louvain, 1960), 186-210. Through a comparison 
between the ecclesiology of the council fathers and that of Jan Hus, the author arrived to the 
conclusion that there were many contact points between them. In his opinion, the fathers 
condemned Hus for some ideas that they themselves defended. Later historiography has 
criticized this text, entirely correctly in my opinion. 

4 De Vooght in his works from the 1960s and 70s was one of the few researchers to deal with 
both topics — ecclesiology of the council and the Czech reform movement. De Vooght 
captured his conception in brief in the article “Jan Hus beim Symposium Hussianum Pragense,’ 
Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift114 (1966): 89-91: “Hussens Theologie war streng katholisch. 
Er starb, weil er sich weigerte, Lehren abzuschwóren, die man ihm unterstellte" De Vooght 
aroused numerous polemics with his work, which cannot be dealt with here. 

5 Onthis see Kejř, Die causa Johannes Hus und das Prozessrecht der Kirche (Regensburg, 2005), 
131-135. Only once does the author mention the discussions on the legitimacy of the council, 
because he does not consider it crucial for the entire trial. 

6 At first sight, it is possible to determine this by a study of the bibliographic essay by 
Ansgar Frenken, Die Erforschung des Konstanzer Konzils (1414—1418) in den letzten 100 Jahre 
(Paderborn, 1993) Annuarium historiae conciliorum 25. There is only very limited contact 
between the two fields of research. 

7 See Alexander Patschovsky, "Ekklesiologie bei Johannes Hus, in Lebenslehren und 
Weltenwürfe im Übergang vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit. Politik-Bildung-Naturkunde-Theologie, 
ed. Hartmut Boockmann, Bernd Moeller and Karl Stackmann (Góttingen, 1989), 370-399. 

8 Onthe concept of heresy, see Howard Kaminsky, "The Concept of Heresy in the Late Middle 
Ages,” in Hüresie und vorzeitige Reformation im Spätmittelalter, ed. F. Šmahel (Munich, 1998), 
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In the case of Hus's trial, scholars have studied how the Czech reformer 
redefined his own position towards the church authorities several times during 
the proceedings. No one, however, has dealt extensively with how the Council 
defined its own role within the hierarchical church structure through legal 
practice in matters of faith. The aim of this approach to the problem is not to 
clarify the orthodoxy or heresy of the various theological positions mentioned 
in Hus’s trial; rather, it aims to explain the relationship between the sentence 
of heresy and the strengthening of the council's authority. There is a significant 
number of scholars who have indicated this correlation, but no one has dealt 
with it in depth so far“ 

It was not entirely a coincidence that after defining its own authority, 
the Council focused on the three most important cases in the writings on 
faith, namely, Wyclif, Hus, and Jerome of Prague. The trials took place in an 
atmosphere marked by great uncertainty regarding the Council's legitimacy, 
since the Council fathers recently had to depose the pope, who had legally 
convoked it. The way out of this identity crises was the enactment of a decree, 
the Haec sancta Synodus, and shortly afterwards, the heresy trial against pope 
John XXIII seemed to be an exceptional opportunity for the Council to show 
its temporary superiority over the pope in questions of faith. The conciliarist 
positions of most of the Council fathers were essentially conservative, since 
they did not try to limit the papal power but to restore it. However, in the trial 
against the pope, the Council fathers were forced to claim for themselves the 
plenitudo potestatis in foro exteriori. After this decision, the trials against 
Wyclif, Hus, and Jerome of Prague seemed like an ideal opportunity to express 
not only the superiority of the Council in matters of faith, but also its tempo- 
rary possession of the plenitudo potestatis. 


1-22; Malcolm D. Lambert, “Die Háresie der Zeit," in Jan Hus, zwischen Zeiten, Völkern, 
Konfessionen, ed. F. Seibt (Munich, 1997), 59-66. 

9 See inter alia Kejř, Die causa Johannes Hus, 131-135: “war das Konzil berechtigt, ein Urteil 
über Hus zu sprechen?" and Olivier Marin, Larchevéque, le maitre et de dévot. Genéses du 
mouvement réformateur pragois (1360—1419) (Paris, 2005), 168. 

10 Most researchers recognize that the preeminent intellectual authorities did not attempt 
to confirm the superiority of the council over the pope in Constance, but rather the 
necessity of the regular convention of councils, namely, not in opposition to the pope. 
See Brian Tierney, Foundations of Conciliar Theory. The Contribution of the Medieval 
Canonists from Gratian to the Great Schism [enlarged new edition] (Leiden, 1998), 43-61. 
This position, however, radically changed after the flight of John XXIII, when the pleni- 
tudo potestatis of the Council had to be at least temporarily declared. On that, see Francis 
Oakley, The Conciliarist Tradition. Constitutionalism in the Catholic Church 1300-1870 
(Oxford, 2003), 80. 
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In the case of the Council of Constance, the attempt to relate the sanction 
of heresy to the redefinition of the role of the Council within the ordo iudicar- 
ius becomes relevant, since the Council had to deal with its own authority in 
a completely unusual way, as presented in the Haec Sancta Synodus decree. 
This decree had great consequences for the causa fidei, and also set a new 
tempo for the course of Hus's trial.” 

It is clear that Jan Hus's trial, which ended on 6 July 1415 with the sentence 
of death at the stake, has attracted the attention of scholars not only in the 
Czech territory but also far beyond its borders. It is easy to understand why 
many scholars have been working on this guestion (with a more or less apolo- 
getic content), namely, to answer the guestion of whether Hus was really a 
heretic.? The interest in this question is comprehensible, since Hus's condem- 
nation was based on his refusal to retract several theses that he declared he 
had never defended in the first place. However, this point of view is problem- 
atic, as it tends to present two clearly defined historical categories (orthodoxy 
and heresy) in ontological terms. Furthermore, this approach might also limit 
other interesting interpretations. 

Now, thanks to the thorough and sophisticated research of J. Kejř, we are 
much more familiar with the formal and legal aspects of the trial, which no one 
had studied systematically before.!? Yet the central point of interest from his 


11 On this circumstances, see Philip H. Stump, The Reforms of the Council of Constance 
(1414-1418) (Leiden, 1994), 24-26. 

12 It was a traditional question, which most researchers have tried to answer. See inter alia 
Walter Brandmüller, Das Konzil von Konstanz (1414-1418) (Padeborn, 1991), vol. 1, 324: 
“Orthodoxie oder Háresie: das war viel mehr die Frage die das Konzil bewegte.” Most of the 
work deal with this question in De Vooght, Hussiana, and id., L'Hérésie de Jean Huss (Louvain, 


» 


1960). On the revision of the trial, see Jerzy Misiurek, "Zur ‘Rechtssache Hus" in Jan Hus, 
zwischen Zeiten, Völkern, Konfessionen, ed. F. Seibt, 243-252, and Jaroslav V. Polc, “Johannes 
Hus zu rehabilitieren? Eine quaestio disputata," Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 15 (1983); 
František Graus, "Der Ketzerprozefš gegen Magister Johannes Hus (1415),” in Macht und 
Recht. Große Prozesse in der Geschichte, ed. A. Demandt (Munich, 1990-1991), 103-118; 
Ferdinand Seibt, “Nicht überführt und nicht gestándig. Der Hus-Prozef$ in Konstanz (1415), 
in Grofse Prozesse. Recht und Gerechtigkeit in der Geschichte, ed. U. Schutz (Munich, 1996), 
89-102; František Holeček, "The Problems of the Person, the Life and the Work of Jan Hus: 
The Significance and the Task of a Commission of the Czech Bishops' Conference," The 
Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice 2 (1996): 39—49; Jiří Kotyk, Spor o revizi Husova 
procesu [The Dispute over the Revision of Hus’ Trial] (Prague, 2001), and specifically the 
proceedings of a Hus symposium celebrated at the Vatican (Lateran University) from 15-18 
December 1999. So far only the Czech version is available: M. Drda, F. Holeček and Z. 
Vybíral, eds., Jan Hus na přelomu tisíciletí (Tábor, 2001) Husitský Tábor, Supplementum 1. 

13 Kejř, Die causa Johannes Hus. 
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work continues to be connected with the crucial guestion of whether, in the 
case of the Czech master, the ordo procedendi in the corpus iuris canonicis was 
really respected.“ The author has drawn the following conclusion: in Hus's 
case there were no procedural anomalies, and the entire trial took place in 
accord with the ordo iuris. This does not, however, reduce the importance of 
his research. On the contrary, Kejř's work has opened an entirely new area of 
exploration into questions that go beyond a mere revisionist approach to our 
understanding of the trial. 

Although the Anglo-Saxon concept of ‘due process’ has enriched the study 
of medieval and early modern legal procedure, the consequent obsession with 
the abuses of power in late medieval trials has led to a common disregard for 
the causes of these so-called abuses.!> Furthermore, this obsession with proce- 
dural correctness might be related to the contemporary attempt to trace the 
origins of modern due process in medieval law.!® Some results of the research 
concerning medieval due process, perhaps deformed by the strictness of con- 
temporary procedural law, have assessed medieval legal interpretation as an 
essentially creative activity, since the ordo procedendi offered the judges a rela- 
tively broad range of possibilities for their choices." In this context, it might be 
interesting to study the causes that made judges apply certain legal procedures 
in different political and ecclesiological cases. It is important to remember, 
however, that studies on the legal practices of the Council of Constance that 
focused on the issue of 'due process' have all arrived at completely different 
conclusions, perhaps because the breadth of the spectrum of procedural pos- 
sibilities contained in the ordo procedendi have not been fully appreciated. 


14 Ibid, 10: "Aber bis heute fehlt eine Analyse aus der Sicht des Prozessrechts, die es ermégli- 
chen wird, einige bisher noch in Dunkel gehüllte Wendungen in dem Gerichtsverfahren in 
mancher Hinsicht zu erhellen, und die zeigen wird, welche Normen des kanonischen Rechts 
angewendet wurden oder — was auch geschah! — gegen welche Normen verstofšen wurde.” 

15 The expression due process refers to respected procedural guarantees during a trial. On 
that, see Ken Pennington, "Due process, Community, and the Prince in the Evolution of 
the Ordo iudiciarius," Revista internazionale di diritto comune 9 (1998): 9-47; Paul Hyams, 
"Due process versus the maintenance of order in European law: the contribution of the 
ius commune,” in The Moral World of the Law, ed. Peter Coss (Cambridge, 2000), 62-90; 
Henry A. Kelly, "Inquisitorial Due Process and the Status of Secret Crimes,” in Proceedings 
of the Eighth International Congress of Medieval Canon Law (UCSD 1988), ed. Stanley 
Chodorow, vol. 4 (Vatican City, 1992), 407—427. What is interesting is not only the calcula- 
tion of deviations concerning the rigid due process, but also the attempt to find the rea- 
sons for abbreviating the ordo procedendi. 

16 This view is defended by Hyams, “Due process.” 

17 On the interpretatio, see Paolo Capellini, “Dal diritto romano al diritto moderno,” in Diritto 
privato romano, ed. A. Schiavone (Turin, 2003), 464. 
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Thus, on the one hand, H.A. Kelly has dealt with the Constance trials in 
causa fidei and has revealed what in his eyes appeared to be procedural abuses 
of power, particularly in the case of Hus’s trial. Moreover, he has tried to put 
them into a relationship with procedural abuses that occurred during the con- 
viction of the Wycliffite heresy in England.!? In both cases, his interest focuses 
on the violation of the right not to answer questions, which could lead to the 
self-incrimination of the accused.?? On the other hand, T.E. Morrisey primarily 
dealt with the Constance trial led against the popes, and has determined that 
‘due process’ was respected in these cases.2° He predominantly emphasizes 
that the Council fathers did not act hastily in legal matters, and that there were 
no violations of the norms of canon law. It is interesting that at the end of the 
article, the author indicates that the rest of the trials — thus including trials that 
dealt with matters of faith — could be analyzed from the same point of view?! 

In the case of the work by J. Kejř, the perspective of ‘due process’ appears implic- 
itly although the author does not refer to it specifically. One of the most important 
objectives of his study was to determine whether the trial had been conducted 
according to ordo iuris.?? Besides the fact that these three authors studied different 
trials in Constance, and thus arrived at diametrically opposed conclusions, it is 
important to emphasize that all of them shared a common interest in 'due process: 
The procedural abuses in Hus's trial in Constance discovered by Kelly are inter- 
preted by Kejř as legitimate measures, because from the moment Hus refused to 
appear in person before the Curia, he could be treated as a person suspected of 
heresy, which enabled the judges to make some particular procedural decisions 
treating his case de plano ac sine strepitu.?? Therefore, what Kelly considers to be a 
violation of procedural regulations, Kejř evaluates as a common part of ordo iuris. 

Thus, the perspective that focuses on procedural correctness or incorrect- 
ness fails to take into account the fact that the trials in Constance took place in 
very particular institutional contexts. Hus's case — at least in its final phase at 


18 H.A. Kelly, "Trial Procedures against Wyclif and Wycliffites in England and the Council of 
Constance,” Huntington Library Quarterly 61 (1998): 1-28, and H.A. Kelly, "Lollard inguisi- 
tions: Due and Undue Process,” in The Devil, Heresy and Witchcraft in the Middle Ages, ed. 
A. Ferreiro (Leiden, 1998), 279-303. 

19 Kelly “Trial Procedures.” 

20 TE. Morrisey, "More Easily and More Securely’: Legal Procedure and Due Process at 
the Council of Constance,’ in Popes, Teachers, and Canon Law in the Middle Ages, ed. 
J.R. Sweeney and S. Chodorow (New York, 1989), 234—250. 

21 Ibid., 246. 

22 Kejř, Die causa Johannes Hus, and Jiří Kejř, “Husův Proces z hlediska práva kanonického, 
in Jan Hus na přelomu tisíciletí, 303—3u. 

23 Kejř, Die causa Johannes Hus. 
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Constance — took place under the difficult circumstances related to the defini- 
tion of the Council’s plenitudo potestatis. When J. Kejř deals with the issue of 
the Council's authority, he does so in a relatively traditional way, focusing 
exclusively on the legitimacy of the conciliar assembly at the moment when 
the Council fathers pronounced the final verdict on Hus.?+ 

The question of so-called ‘due process’ in the issue of matters of faith has 
somewhat hindered a deeper study into the ratio that led the Council fathers 
to appeal to extra ordinem in the case of some crimes — for instance heresy — 
that threatened the Council’s plenitudo potestatis and the public good, at 
the risk of causing a scandal.?5 However, in order to understand fully what 
happened in Constance, we should begin by discussing the preparations 
for the trial. 


The Journey to Constance and Its Preparation 


The news of the convocation of the Council of Constance meant an ideal occa- 
sion to find solutions for several problems in Bohemia. At a meeting between 
John XXIII and Sigismund, held in Lodi in the autumn of 1413, the decision was 
made that Hus was to be invited to Constance, in order to present himself 
before the forthcoming Council. The nobles John of Chlum and Wenceslas of 
Dubé were charged with conveying this invitation to Hus, under the protection 
of the King of the Romans. Considering his claims to the throne of Bohemia, 
Sigismund had a serious interest in resolving the conflict there, since as King of 
the Romans, he had the obligation to put himself at the front of the battle not 
only against the Schism but also against heresy.2$ The main interest of his 
brother Wenceslas, on the other hand, was to purge the Kingdom of Bohemia 
of its heretical reputation and hence defer the possibility of a crusade, which 
would call his sovereign legitimacy into question. In a letter addressed to King 
Wenceslas from June 1414, pressure was exerted on him to adopt measures 
against the supporters of John Wyclif, whose texts had already been con- 
demned by the Council of Rome. At the same time in Prague, those who 


24 Ibid. 

25 Jacques Chiffoleau, “Ecclesia de occultis non iudicat. L'Église, le secret, l'occulte (XIIe-XVe 
siécle),’ Micrologus, Natura Scienza e Società Medievali 14 (2006): 388. On the legal implica- 
tions of the concept of scandalum, see Arnaud Fossier, "Propter vitandum scandalum: 
Histoire d'une catégorie juridique (XII*-XV* siécles),” in Mélanges de la Ecole Francaise de 
Rome, 121/2 (Rome, 2009), 317-348. 

26 | František Šmahel, Die Hussitische Revolution, 3 vols. (Hannover, 2002) Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Schriften 43, vol. 2, 905-907. 
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opposed the Wycliffites also threatened that they would call for Sigismund’s 
intervention, unless measures were taken according to the regulations of 
canon law. The chancellor of the Sorbonne, Jean Gerson, even asked the Bishop 
of Prague, Conrad of Vechta, to take measures against the Wycliffite heresy and 
approach the secular powers for assistance. The archbishop reacted to this 
situation by sending his envoy, Peter of Prague, to Paris with several of Hus's 
texts, which were to be examined there.?’ Shortly afterwards, Gerson sent to 
Prague a list of twenty articles from the tractate De ecclesia, which he had 
labelled as heretical. Moreover, for Hus, the future Council seemed to be an 
ideal occasion to present not only his own case, but also his ideals on church 
reform to an audience outside the Czech milieu.?2$ 

Regarding the journey, it is necessary to take into consideration the fact that 
Hus obtained a promise of safe passage from people close to King Sigismund, 
which would allow him to set out for Constance without any problems and if 
necessary, would grant him a safe return to Prague.?9 The text was written 
according to the model of the safe passage that Wenceslas IV had issued for 
Peter Drobnicz in 1395, on the occasion of his journey to Italy.?? In the text, 


27 Ferdinand Seibt, "Konrad von Vechta,” in Hussitenstudien. Personen, Ereignisse, Ideen einer 
frühen Revolution, ed. Ferdinand Seibt (Munich, 1987), 241-252. 

28 Šmahel, Die Hussitische Revolution, vol. 2, 908. On that, see the sermon De pace, which Hus 
wrote to be presented before the Council of Constance. This sermon is part of the compila- 
tion of Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Johannis Hus et Hieronymi Pragensis, confessorum Christi 
Historia et monumenta (Nuremberg, 1558), vol. 1, 60—71. This text was also edited by František 
Dobiáš and Amedeo Molnár, eds., Řeč o míru (Prague, 1963). See also Jürgen Miethke, 
"Die Prozesse in Konstanz gegen Jan Hus und Hieronynus von Prag — ein konflikt unter den 
Kirchenreformen?,’ in Hůresie und vorzeitige Reformation im Spätmittelalter, ed. František 
Šmahel (Munich, 1998) Schriften des Historischen Kollegs, Kolloguien 39, 147-167. 

29 A number of discussions have been held regarding Sigismund's safe passage, which have 
de facto kept researchers busy for several decades. On the bibliography about this topic, 
see Frenken, Die Erforschung des Konstanzer Konzils (1414—1418) in den letzten 100 Jahre, 
255-266. See also Matthew Spinka, John Hus' Concept of the Church (Princeton, 1966), 
329-335. The core of the polemic was the promise of safe return to Bohemia. Hus suppos- 
edly obtained this promise from Jindřich Lefl and Mikeš Divoký. For the legal perspective 
on that, see Rudolf Hoke, "Der Prozeß des Jan Hus und das Geleit König Sigmunds,” 
Annuarium historiae conciliorum 15 (1983): 189: "So weit war es in den Jahren 1414 und 1415 
jedoch noch nicht. Aufgrund seines Geleitsbriefes hátte Kónig Sigmund Hus auch in 
Konstanz in dessen persónlich Integritát schützen und ihm die sichere Rückkehr nach 
Bóhmen ermóglichen müssen. Indem er zuerst die Inhaftierung des Hus und nach dem 
Ende des Verfahrens sogar dessen Hinrichtung zuliefš, hat er das Hus gewährte Geleit 
gebrochen" 

30 © Jiří Kejř, Die causa Johannes Hus, 139, n. 98 and gg. 
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Sigismund addressed particularly the secular authorities in cities and the secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical lords as members of the Holy Roman Empire, requesting 
that they protect Hus; he did not mention, however, that his salvus conductus 
should also ensure protection from an ecclesiastical court?! Speculations 
about the interpretation of this text primarily concern the question of whether 
a promise of return to Bohemia was also contained in the safe passage. From 
the appearance of the verb “redire' it could be understood that Sigismund was 
trying to assure Hus that he would return to Bohemia in good condition.?? 
Nevertheless, the role of the safe passage was very ambiguous, because a 
secular authority could not guarantee the protection of a person suspected of 
heresy. Hus himself tried to prove that he was not going to Constance to facea 
court but to speak publicly about his faith. The interpretation of the text within 
the Council of Constance also then becomes an important source of specula- 
tion, since what was at stake was not just Hus's legal status but also the defini- 
tion of the secular authority of the King of the Romans, as well as that 
of the cardinals and the pope within the Council of Constance. The Salvus 
conductus therefore not only raised important political questions, but also put 
at stake the right of the Council to try a heretic without papal support. Thus, it 
is not by chance that Dietrich of Nieheim, in his treatise De schismate from July 
1415, attempted to justify the right of the Council to judge Hus once the final 
verdict over heresy was pronounced against John XXIII, and encouraged the 
Council to act against the wording of the safe passage.** 

The protection of the King of Romans was an indispensible component of 
the strategy for Hus's trial, developed by his friend and legal advisor, Doctor 
John of Jesenice. The aim of this strategy was to prove that Hus was not a per- 
son suspected of heresy, but on the contrary, that he had decided to set out for 
Constance in order to bear witness to his faith publicly and openly before the 
Council. These intentions are clearly perceptible in his intimatio publica, made 
public at the end of August 1414, slightly before the beginning of his trip to 
Constance. The Czech, German, and Latin versions of this text were posted at 


31 Václav Novotný, M. Jana Husi korespondence a dokumenty (Prague, 1920), No. 88, pp. 209— 
210; Kejř, Die causa Johannes Hus, 139: "Es ist offenkundig, dass die Urkunde nur die 
Reichszustándigkeit des rómisch-deutschen Kónigs betraf und sich nicht auf andere 
Territorien und auf andere, zwar auf dem Reichsgebiet befindliche, dem Herrscher aber 
nicht untergeordnete Herrschaften erstreckte.” 

32 Novotny, Korespondence, No. 88, pp. 209-210. 

33 Hermann von der Hardt, ed., Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense concilium, 6 vols. 
(Frankfurt — Leipzig, 1696-1700) [Mocc], vol. 2, 336 and 409. See also C.M.D. Crowder, 
"Le concile de Constance et l'édition de von der Hardt,’ Revue d'Histoire ecclésiastique 
57 (1962): 409-445. 
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important places in Prague.?* Here, Hus announced the reason for his upcom- 
ing journey to Constance, and also instigated those who had questioned his 
orthodoxy to appear publicly in front of the archbishop of Prague, or, if they 
were not able to provide evidence for their statements, to undergo the poena 
talionis.?* Following the decision of the royal court from 1413 that had exiled 
those masters who did not respect the terms of their agreement, no one 
appeared to bear witness to Hus's heretical views. In this context, Hus decided 
to undertake his journey, with the hope that he would avoid the trial that had 
begun at the Curia. At the same time, in a letter addressed particularly to King 
Wenceslas, Queen Sophia, the Prague Court, and Sigismund, the Czech reformer 
announced his decision to appear in front of the Council of Constance.*$ 

John of Jesenice, in line with the planned strategy, appeared before a synod 
assembled at the archbishop's court a few days after the intimatio, with the aim 
of determining whether some of the prelates there had complaints about Hus's 
orthodoxy. Although John of Jesenice was not allowed to participate, he man- 
aged to get hold of the notarial protocol of the synod,” and also obtained 
a document from the main Prague inquisitor that confirmed Hus's good 
reputation and orthodoxy?? At the same time, Hus acquired a certified copy of 
the Decree of Kutná Hora (Kuttenberg), in order to defend himself against a 
possible accusation on the part of the masters who had left the University of 
Prague after the decree's publication. Finally, he also got a copy of the univer- 
sity's declaration against the burning of Wyclif's books, which had taken 
place on 15 June 1410.2? In the meantime, he began writing responses to the 
complaints that had been delivered against him.*° 


34 "Intimatio publica," Novotný, ed., Korespondence, No. 77-77, pp. 192-195. On the procedural 
strategy and its results, see Ferdinand Seibt, “Hus in Konstanz,” Annuarium historiae con- 
ciliorum 15 (1983): 164. On the participation of John of Jesenice in the trial, see Jesenice's 
text Ordo procedendi, in Jiří Kejř, Husitský právník M. Jan Jesenice (Prague, 1964), and also 
“K pramenům Husova procesu: tzv. Ordo procedendi," in Jiří Kejř, Z počátků české refor- 
mace (Brno, 2006), 132—145. 

35 Hoke, “Der Prozeß, 175; cf. on that, also Spinka, John Hus’ Concept of the Church, 335. 

36 Novotny, Korespondence, No. 78, pp. 195-196. 

37 Petri de Mladoniowicz, “Relatio de Magistro Johanne Hus,” in Fontes rerum Bohemi- 
carum VIII, ed. V. Novotný (Prague, 1932) [= FRB, vol. 8], 28-29. This brief chronicle of 
the trial comes from the pen of one of Hus' closest colleagues. The Relatio provides an 
absolutely different view from the legal sources. Through this text it is possible to recon- 
struct some of the most important events of the trial. 

38 | FRB, vol. 8, 28 and 57-59. 

39 Novotný, Korespondence, No. 83, pp. 199-202. On the university protests, see Kejř, Die 
causa Johannes Hus, 128, n. 24. 

40 Kejř Die causa Johannes Hus, 128. 
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Hus wanted to have all these documents on hand in case they became nec- 
essary. Not long after these events, he received a statement from the nobles, 
assembled in the land court (zemský soud or Landesgericht) between 19 and 
22 September (the archbishop was also present), which confirmed that he had 
not adhered to any heresy.*! Several of the nobles sympathizing with the 
reform movement then wrote a letter reguesting that Sigismund guarantee 
Hus a public hearing at the Council of Constance.?? In the same context, the 
Ordo procedendi, one of the main sources of information on the trial, was 
written with the objective of recapitulating each stage of the legal proceedings 
that had taken place up to that point. Apparently, Hus wanted be prepared to 
discuss the legal stance in case he needed to do so. Based on some passages of 
this text, it is possible to recognize the significant influence of John of Jesenice 
in its composition.?? In particular, he might have tried to change Hus's aggres- 
sive appeal to Christ — unknown in canon law — into an appeal to the general 
council; we can further trace his responsibility for including a number of quo- 
tations from both Roman and canon law. The aim of this text was to show some 
of the points that he considered to be the most important irregularities in the 
trial against Hus.^^ In this same period, John of Jesenice wrote a text with the 
title Summaria de iustitia et nullitate sententiarum contra J. Hus, though the 
only evidence for it is a record in the catalogue of the manuscripts of Charles 
University in Prague. However, the description of its content is very useful.*5 
In this context, Jan Hus also wrote a scholastic quaestio, with the title De suffi- 
cientia legis Christi, as well as a Sermo de pace, both of which he had wanted to 
present in the form of a speech before the council.^9 Thus, assuming the risks 
of his legal strategy, Hus set out for Constance. 

However, when Hus set out on his journey with his protectors, the nobles 
Wenceslas of Dubé and John of Chlum, he had not yet received the safe pas- 
sage that Sigismund had promised him.^" It is very likely that Sigismund had 


41 Novotný, Korespondence, No. 84, p. 202, and FRB, vol. 8, 28. 

42 FRB, vol. 8, 65. 

43 See Kejř, “K pramenům Husova Procesu: tzv. Ordo procedendi." 

44 “Ordo procedendi,” in Novotny, Korespondence, No. 101, p. 231: “A quibus omnibus gra- 
vaminibus ipse Magister Johannes Hus appellavit ad futurum concilium celebrandum." 
For more on that, see Kejř, Die causa Johannes Hus, 129, note 30. 

45 Kejt, Die causa Johannes Hus, 129, note 31. 

46 On that, see Hus’ text Sermo de pace, which he wanted to read before the Council of 
Constance. At the time of the writing of this text, only the edition by M. Flacius Illyricus, 
Historia et Monumenta I, 60-71 is available. As an example, see the end of Sermo de pace 
in Historia et Monumenta I, 57. On the quaestio, see Historia et Monumenta I, 45. 

47 FRB, vol. 8, 26. 
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decided to wait for the result of the intimatio publica to issue the safe passage, 
as he would have wanted to be sure that there were no witnesses against Hus, 
otherwise he might have been accused of protecting a heretic.“Š At this point 
of the conflict, we can clearly understand the different strategies employed 
by the opposing sides in Prague. The center of interest for both parties was the 
publica fama. Whereas Hus’s opponents attempted to unleash a slanderous 
campaign, his supporters developed a tactic that aimed to exclude any 
suspicion of heresy, while also limiting the entire problem exclusively to the 
Czech milieu. 


The Trial Under the Authority of the Pope 
(November 1414-March 1415) 


After along journey through German territory, Hus finally arrived in Constance 
with his entourage on 3 November 1414. Immediately after the master's arrival, 
John of Chlum and Jindřich Lefl of Lažany informed Pope John XXIII of his 
presence in Constance, and of the protection that Sigismund had granted him 
with his safe passage. The pope welcomed these delegates very cordially, and in 
a joking tone added that the Prague master would not be threatened by any 
danger, even if he had killed his own brother.^? During these first few days, 
Hus's main Bohemian enemies, including Stephen of Páleč and Michael de 
Causis, also arrived in Constance; Stanislaus of Znojmo had died shortly 
beforehand.59 

The main legal problem emerging from Hus's case lay in the sanctions 
that threatened him, namely, his excommunication and interdict.5! Both of 
these canonical measures represented a great problem for the Council fathers, 
since they had the potential to affect the normal course of religious rites in 
the city where the Council was being held. In this context, Hus made a point 
of announcing that religious services were not cancelled and that he had 


48 Hoke, “Der Prozeß des Jan Hus und das Geleit Konig Sigmunds,” 176. 

49 FRB, vol. 8, 33. 

50 See Michal Svatoš, “Hussens Freunde"; Zdeňka Hledikova, “Hussens Gegner und Feinde"; 
and finally Jaroslav Hrdlička, “Hus und Páleč," as well as all articles in F. Seibt, ed., Jan Hus, 
zwischen Zeiten, Völkern, Konfessionen, 67—72; 91-102 and 103-106. 

51 Pjetro Huizing, "Alcuni testi dei decretisti sulla scomunica ingiusta e l'esclusione della 
Chiesa," in Études d'Histoire du Droit Canonique dédieés à Gabriel Le Bras (Paris, 1965), 
vol. 2, 1243-1256; Elizabeth Vodola, Excommunication in the Middle Ages (Berkeley-Los 
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participated in masses where the pope himself was present.? These facts 
apparently provoked a dispute between the cardinals and the pope, who in 
order to avoid more problems finally revoked the interdict on Hus, as well as 
his excommunication.5? The prelates who informed the Prague master of this 
measure also told him that in return, he was not allowed to attend the official 
religious services of the Council, nor was he to make public statements, but 
that he would be granted the right to go freely to the church in the city.5* Thus, 
Hus's case was between the millstones of political pressures right from the very 
beginning of the council. Whereas it seemed that King Sigismund was willing 
to uphold his safe passage, Pope John XXIII was in a somewhat unpleasant 
situation: he did not want to adopt a position that went against the king's 
document, but on the other hand, pressure was put on him by the cardinals, 
who were eager to acquire more power within the Council by pressing the pon- 
tiff to take appropriate measures throughout the trial.5> Despite the positive 
atmosphere, Hus found out from his protectors (who had established contacts 
with two bishops and a doctor) that he was expected to submit to the Council's 
decision without questions. However, this only confirmed for Hus that the 
pope obviously feared his preaching.5$ The very first part of the investigation 
of Hus's trial under the papal authority of John XXIII should be understood 
precisely in this context. Accordingly, it was marked by the fear of a scandal, 
caused by the presence of Jan Hus in the city where the Council was being 
held, due to the sentence of excommunication and the interdict that hung over 
him. Based on a defamatory report claiming that the Czech master had 
preached and spread some of Wyclif's theses, thus disobeying the previous 
decision of the Council, Hus was soon imprisoned on the suspicion of heresy. 
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Konzil zu Konstanz, ed. Otto Feger, 2 vols. (Konstanz, 1964), doc. 149, and Thomas Martin 
Buck, ed., Chronik des Konstanzer Konzils 1414—1418 von Ulrich Richental (Ostfildern, 2010), 
43-44. On the spread of this defamation, see "Relatio de Magistro Johanne Hus,” in 
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Matthiessen, "Ulrich Richentals Chronik des Konstanzer Konzils. Studien zur Behandlung 
eines universalen Grofereignisses durch die bürgerliche Chronistik," Annuarium Historiae 
Conciliorum 17/1 (1985): 71-191, and 2: 323-455. 
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These false accusations had been spread by Michael de Causis, who brought 
the pope the indictment and spread the rumor that the Czech master 
had preached on Wyclif's theses." Consequently, the bishops of Trieste and 
Augsburg, along with the doctor Ottobono Belloni and the burgomaster of 
Constance, set out on 28 October 1414 for the inn where Hus was lodged 
and called on him to appear before the cardinals in the pope's residence.59 
John of Chlum protested against this forced invitation and pointed out the 
wording of Sigismund's safe passage. The envoys, however, answered that 
it was not in any case a violation of that document, and that they had 
peaceful intentions. Hus then got up and announced that although he had 
come to Constance to speak in front of the whole council, there was nothing 
impeding him from talking with the cardinals alone. Nevertheless, as soon as 
he appeared before the cardinals, he was subjected to a short interrogation 
regarding his heretical reputation, and in response, Hus expressed his wish 
to be corrected by the Council on all the points that he was accused of 
being mistaken about? After this short meeting the cardinals quickly 
withdrew into seclusion, and the Spanish theologian Franciscan Diego de 
Moxena, presenting himself as a simple friar, then asked Hus about his opinion 
on transubstantiation. There was a deep conviction amongst the cardinals 
that Hus, like Wyclif, professed the idea of remanence. Hus, however, recog- 
nized this trap, and three times gave a negative response. Shortly afterwards, 
John of Chlum was called to leave, but Master Jan Hus was told to remain 
on the site under supervision.9! From this moment onwards the trial was 
conducted extra ordinem.9? Hus was then imprisoned and subjected to two 
interrogations concerning Wyclif's forty-five articles, though was not asked 
about his own theological positions. Furthermore, he was denied the right to a 
legal advisor because he bore the accusation of heresy, and was eventually 
forced to submit his answers in writing.® This followed from the regulation 


57 Heinrich Finke, ed., Acta Concilii Constanciensis (Münster, 1896-1928) [Acc], vol. 2, 
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allowing the ordo iuris to be shortened in defense of a divine or secular sover- 
eignty, since in the late medieval period the ecclesiastical and secular power 
increasingly began to request exception from common procedural regulations 
in the case of crimes that could threaten the plenitudo potestatis and the public 
good, as well.6+ 

Despite the repeated objections from Hus’s protectors, primarily John of 
Chlum, Hus first remained under supervision in the house of the cantor of the 
cathedral of Constance. Eight days later he was transferred to a cell in the 
Dominican monastery, located on an island in Lake Constance.55 Although 
John XXIII attempted to transfer the responsibility for these actions to the car- 
dinals, it is clear that he was well informed of what had happened and of Hus's 
imprisonment. Even in this context, however, the Czech master never lost 
hope that it was still possible to discuss his case more scholastico, and that he 
would receive a public hearing.96 Nevertheless, shortly before the opening of 
the Council, Theodoricus Vrye was of a completely different opinion, claiming 
that not to punish a heretic would be blasphemy and that haeresiarchae were 
to be judged according to canon law.67 

In the indictment that Michael de Causis had presented to the pope, he pro- 
vided a list of Hus's charges, which included: (a) he had given the Eucharist 
under both species and defended the idea of remanence; (b) he claimed that a 
priest in mortal sin could not give valid sacraments; (c) he had claimed that the 
church was not comprised of the pope, cardinals, and other prelates; (d) he 
argued that the church was not to own any property; (e) he maintained that 
secular rulers could appoint priests and nobody could forbid these priests to 
preach; (f) and finally, he was accused of saying that the forty-five articles 
drawn from Wyclif's writings were orthodox.9? As Jan Hus himself wrote in one 
of the letters to his supporters in Bohemia, the aim of his enemies was to try to 
establish a continuity with the previous legal stages of his trial. Thus, Hus was 
to be treated as a person who had become the subject of excommunication 
and was suspected of heresy.9? 

On 1 December, the members of the Council decided at the plenary session 
to create a twelve-member commission, whose task was to examine Hus's 
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treatises."? Three days later, the Council entrusted Patriarch of Constantinople 
John of Roquetaillade (of Rupescissa), Bishop Bernard of Citta di Castello, and 
Bishop of Lubiaz John of Borzecznitz with Hus's interrogation.”! Michael de 
Causis provided a member of the commission with a summary of the course of 
the trial so far, beginning with the bull of Alexander V. Some of the witnesses 
then presented their testimonies, and later were called to appear before Hus, 
who could see from his imprisonment how they took their oath.” It is quite 
meaningful that the topic of the interrogation conducted on 6 December was 
Wyclif’s forty-five theses, and not Hus's own theological views. Initially, Hus 
refused to answer questions specifically related to these theses, and limited 
himself instead to the general claim that he did not want to withhold any 
errors. When he was notified, however, that his silence could be interpreted as 
a confession of guilt, he was forced to accept the challenge to provide his 
answers in writing."^ Furthermore, during this first interrogation, when Hus 
requested a lawyer, he was informed that since he was suspected of heresy, 
he did not have the right to legal defense.”> Thus, in his written response, 
Hus answered many of the articles with a categorical ‘non teneo nec tenui, and 
for others, he insisted that they could be interpreted in a way that was consis- 
tent with the truth."$ Michael de Causis and Stephen of Páleč also tried to 
interrogate Hus orally about the articles, but were not successful because Hus 
had already answered them in writing."7 Commenting on the situation, John of 
Chlum then wrote the following sentence to Hus in a letter: “Amici precipui 
tristantur de ergastulari responsione et specialiter Jessenicz."? This sentence 
has been interpreted as a sign that Hus's friends were dissatisfied with his 
answers to the forty-five articles. However, the main reason for his friends' 
sadness was that he had to ansewer these questions in prison as a person 
suspected of heresy, and not publicly as he himself would have wished.7? 
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Shortly afterwards, on 7 December, the English nation at the Council, repre- 
sented by Thomas Polton, began to exert pressure and reguested that the 
Council deal with the cases of Wyclif and Hus.8° The same was also requested 
by Cardinal Stefano di Geri del Buono, who called for the necessity of the 
eradication of heresy, particularly that of Hus.?! On 27 March and then 
28 April, King Ferdinand of Aragon also joined these voices with his request 
that appropriate measures should be taken against Hus.82 

In reaction to the escalating calls for action, Hus’s protectors, particularly 
John of Chlum, attempted to influence public opinion by means of several 
pamphlets put in public places, which aimed to highlight the violation of the 
safe passage issued by Sigismund. At the same time, John of Chlum threatened 
that, if necessary, he would smash the door of the prison to release the Czech 
master.83 Not long afterwards, however, on 1 January, Sigismund was to 
announce that the causa of Hus and of alia minora were not to stop the reform 
of the empire and the church.?* 

In a letter to John of Chlum from 4 January, Hus announced that he had 
again been confronted with Wyclif's forty-five articles and that he had repeated 
his previous answers.®> The cause for this further interrogation was an 
unfounded rumor that had come to the ears of the members of the commis- 
sion, which stated that Hus had supposedly told Sigismund that he wanted to 
withdraw three or four articles that he had previously defended. During this 
hearing, Patriarch John of Roquetaillade (at the request of Michael de Causis) 
accused Hus of having significant financial support from his Bohemian protec- 
tors.$8 According to what John of Chlum wrote to Hus in a letter from the 
beginning of January, however, the pressure exerted by Hus's protectors had 
borne fruit, since Sigismund had managed to negotiate a public hearing that 
was to solve Hus's case with the representatives of the council nations." In this 
same letter, John of Chlum called on Hus not to deviate from the truth even at 
the cost of his own life, and informed him that most of the nobles were satisfied 
with his answers during the interrogation in prison.9? 
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At the same time, though, Hus’s enemies did not stop acting. Michael de 
Causis, on the one hand, began spreading a rumor that Hus managed to 
obtain a public hearing by means of a large amount of money. Páleč, on 
the other hand, compiled a list of forty-two articles from Hus’s tractate 
De ecclesia, which was submitted to the commission in charge of Hus’s case. 
The commission, in turn, requested again that Hus answer these articles in 
writing.5? In a letter addressed to John of Chlum, Hus complained that the 
majority of these articles had been quoted imprecisely and were distorted.9? 
Another list of thirteen articles was then made from polemical tracts he 
had written against Páleč (seven articles) and against Stanislaus of Znojmo 
(six articles).?! 

In one letter from this period, Hus reflects on his own legal position. 
According to him, the main reproach raised against him in Constance was his 
resistance to the bull of John XXIII announcing a crusade. In the same letter, he 
also mentioned four facts that made his situation worse: first, his prosecutors 
had a treatise that he admitted was his own, and that it would be read in his 
presence; second, he had celebrated Mass despite an excommunication; third, 
his enemies had a text from an appeal to the pope, which he also admitted 
was his own; and fourth, they were also in possession of a letter that he had left 
to his supporters in Bohemia, whose content had been translated into Latin 
with mistakes that could eventually hurt him.9? Despite everything working 
against him, Hus never abandoned the hope that his case would be discussed 
more scholastico, and that he would eventually be able to preach before 
Sigismund himself.93 

Hus’s situation became even more difficult on 22 January, when the 
renowned theologian and chancellor of the Sorbonne Jean Gerson arrived 
in Constance with a list of twenty articles selected from the tractate De eccle- 
sia. These articles had arrived in Paris through Peter of Prague, who had 
entrusted them to the Sorbonne on 24 June. In a letter written by Gerson to 
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Archbishop Conrad of Vechta, it can be seen that in the chancellor's eyes 
Hus's theses were a real danger, and that he would encourage action against 
them without delay.?^ Hus's reaction did not take long, and in a letter writ- 
ten between 6 and 18 March he labelled the chancellor's accusation as a 
pure lie.95 

Around the middle of February, Hus's situation again worsened with the 
arrival of the Bishop of Nazareth and Inguisitor of Prague, Nicholas (Mikuláš). 
Bishop Nicholas, who had testified about Hus's orthodoxy before Hus's depar- 
ture from Prague, had appeared in Constance as an envoy of King Wenceslas, 
with the aim of cleansing Bohemia from the mala fama. However, he was 
quickly arrested and interrogated by Cardinal Pierre d'Ailly, where he was 
forced to admit that Hus's decision to travel to Constance had not been entirely 
free, but that he had left at the king’s instigation. After this declaration he was 
promptly released, and subsequently left the city.9° Shortly afterwards, another 
royal envoy, Christian of Prachatice, who was Hus's personal friend and bene- 
factor, also arrived in Constance.?" Just like Bishop Nicholas, Christian of 
Prachatice was immediately arrested and interrogated by the commission, at 
the request of Michael de Causis. Eventually, Christian of Prachatice was also 
released, but he was forced to leave a representative in the city until his case 
was definitively solved, and was supposed to return to Constance to hear the 
final verdict.9* Thus, on 18 or 19 March he left the city, taking John of Jesenice 
along with him, as the latter had also remained in Constance despite Hus’s 
warnings.?? On n March, Bishop of Carcassonne Gérard du Puy preached a 
sermon in which he discussed not only the importance of the unification with 
the Greek Church, but also the need for a definitive resolution regarding 
Wyclif’s and Hus's case.100 
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The Trial in the Hands of the Council (March through June 1415) 


The course of Hus's trial changed radically with the escape of the pope from 
Constance, on 21 March. During its second session on 3 March 1415, the Council 
had received a promise from John XXIII that he would abdicate, however when 
the situation started to become difficult for him, John XXIII, with the support 
of Duke Frederick of Austria, fled to Schaffhausen. From there, he began to 
work on the dissolution of the Council. During the following two sessions, the 
Council focused on the formulations contained in the controversial decree, 
Haec sancta Synodus. The controversial point was particularly whether the 
Council had enough authority, even in the case of the pope's absence, 
to restore ecclesiastical unity. According to the decree, the authority of the 
Council was defined on a Christological basis since the assembly received 
its potestas from Christ, hence the Pope himself had to submit to His power. 
The decree also stated that those who refused to submit to the Council's 
authority, even the highest pontiff, would be punished.!?! For that reason, John 
of Chlum and another anonymous author also provided Hus with letters con- 
taining reports on these events, which had been delaying the course of his trial. 

Based on all these events, Hus believed that Sigismund would finally arrange 
for his release, because following the pope's flight the cardinals had taken the 
keys to Hus's cell and gave them to the King of the Romans.!© However, on 
8 April, Sigismund moved to cancel all safe passages, since under no circum- 
stances did he want to set the Czech master free. Instead, Hus was entrusted to 
the care of the Bishop of Constance, Otto III of Hachberg,!?? who arranged for 
the master's transfer to his castle in Gottlieben. There, Hus was kept fettered 
and in complete isolation.1 

After the enactment of the Haec sancta decree in the session of 6 April, Pope 
John XXIII's trial took place between 13 and 25 May, after which he was deposed 
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on 29 May with the Council's final verdict. At the same session on 6 April, the 
Council, based on the work of the commission in charge of the causa fidei, 
decided that it was also necessary to confirm the condemnation of Wyclif's 
theses, which had earlier been condemned by the Council of Rome.!05 Here, the 
Council also resolved to continue the trial against Jan Hus, and assigned 
the responsibility to Cardinals Pierre d’Ailly and Guillaume Fillastre, Bishop of 
Etienne de Dol, a doctor of both laws, and Jean de Martigny, abbot of the mon- 
astery in Citeaux.!°6 Three days later, an order to move forward in the matters of 
faith was given to Cardinal d'Ailly from the main commission of the causa fidei, 
composed of the representatives of the nations." He then asked Cardinals 
Fillastre and Zabarella to prepare the theological report (consilium), which was 
not submitted in the end due to some disagreements between the two cardi- 
nals.!08 In the meantime, the commission continued to move forward with 
Hus's trial. At this point, the subjects under investigation were Hus's responses 
to the forty-two articles taken from the treatise De ecclesia, already prepared by 
Páleč, and the public testimonies of some witnesses who were present in 
Constance. Ultimately, only eleven of the forty-two articles elaborated by Páleč 
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were actually used, so the commission decided to formulate new articles 
instead.!°9 Thus, the final list of thirty-nine articles included: seven extracts 
from Hus’s work Contra Palecz, six from the tractate Contra Stanislaum, and 
twenty-six from the treatise De ecclesia (eleven remained from the original 
wording and the rest of the articles were newly added)."° Gerson's contribu- 
tion from January of that year was at first left aside by the commission, but it 
nevertheless seems to have influenced the last elaboration of the list of articles 
from the tractate De ecclesia.™ 

At its sixth general session, convened on 17 April, the Council not only 
adopted some measures against Pope John XXIII, but also appointed another 
commission and charged it with Hus's trial, usque ad diffinitivam sententiam 
inclusive, as well as with the task of preparing a report on Wyclif's articles. 
The four nations of the Council were represented in this commission, through 
Archbishop of Dubrovnik Antonius (a Franciscan and master of theology), 
Bishop Johann III of Gudensberg (also a Franciscan and master of theology), 
Ursin de Talavande, and William Corff£!3 First, the commission dealt with 
Wyclif’s forty-five articles, which had already been condemned by the univer- 
sity in Paris and the Council of Rome, and in the session of 4 May their con- 
demnation was finally declared by the Council, as well. The reading of two 
hundred and sixty other theses was postponed for another session, because 
more important issues were necessary to address at that point“ 
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While the council immediately began to deal with the trial of John XXIII, 
some of the most prominent Bohemian and Moravian nobles met in Brno and 
in Prague, with the aim of writing a letter reguesting Hus's release and his safe 
return, after he was given a public hearing." This letter arrived in Constance 
not long afterwards, and on 12 June was read before the representatives of the 
nations.!6 In the meantime, the Bohemian and Polish nobles who were in 
Constance submitted a text to the Council on 13 May, in which they protested 
against Hus’s unjust imprisonment and the violation of the safe passage, and 
requested a public hearing for the Czech master, as well." The aim of this let- 
ter was also to debunk some unfounded rumors that had been circulating, 
which claimed that Communion sub specie vini had been given in Prague, 
causing many abuses and transgressions.!? One of the main propagators of 
these rumors was undoubtedly the Bishop of Litomyšl, John Železný, who 
requested an answer from the Council regarding the protest of the nobles.!? 

At the session convened on 16 May, Bishop of Carcassonne Gérard du Puy, in 
the name of the Council, responded to the intervention of the Bohemian and 
Polish nobles. The content of the response was as follows: first, he argued that 
there had not been a violation of Sigismund’s safe passage, because Hus had 
received it fourteen days after his arrival in Constance, and second, since Hus 
had preached despite his excommunication and had not attended the Council 
of Rome, he deserved to be treated as a heretic.!20 

Under a combination of exceptional circumstances, the Council of Con- 
stance was able to present itself as the representative assembly of the eccle- 
sia universalis, and thus claimed the plenitudo potestatis in certain fields. This 
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does not mean that the Council fathers promoted a radical conciliarist 
approach with the aim of making the office of pope disappear; on the contrary, 
they wanted to restore the office entirely by limiting the abuses of power 
in capite et in membris, which had initially led the church to the complicated 
situation of the Schism. However, in order to achieve this reformation, the 
Council was supposed to act only on a temporal basis as a sovereign agent 
within the Church, superior non rescognoscens.!?! Furthermore, it was precisely 
this plenitudo potestatis that had to be protected against the threats of heresy, 
once the text Haec sancta had been approved. The Council fathers therefore 
attempted to construct heresy as a visible fact in order to seize it and suppress 
it, claiming that heresy threatened the public order and hence required excep- 
tional measures. From this, we can see that it is precisely the existence of an 
extraordinary element that clarifies the functioning of the entire normative 
system. Thus, Council fathers needed the factum haereticale to be construed as 
a fact, so that they could establish not just the truth but also a certain institu- 
tional construction related to the potestas absoluta divina.!?? 

At the time, heresy was considered to be a component of the occult sphere, 
hence it was necessary first to reveal it so that it was possible later to fight 
against it. These expositions were used to protect not only the maiestas divina, 
but also its worldly form, i.e. the plenitudo potestatis.?? In many cases, this was 
used as a justification for shortening the ordo procedendi, which allowed the 
identity of witnesses to be suppressed. At the same time, it was also possible 
to use the informatio secreta, through which it was possible to seek the truth 
side by side with the accused. In addition to these preventative measures, 
the judges had to avoid the risk of sophisms, which was characteristic of such 
contradictory debates.!?“ It is precisely for this reason that the judges appealed 
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to procedural secrecy, where the key role was attributed to the informatio. 
At the same time, the fear of heresy was stronger than the fear of the scandal 
that might be caused through a public discovery of this procedure. Therefore, 
the concept of nefandum was brought in, which allowed the judges to work, 
hide, and paradoxically also to manifest what was unspeakable, i.e. the great- 
est offenses, like heresy, which cast doubt on the public good.!25 

In Gérard du Puy's response to the protest of the Bohemian and Polish nobles, 
who considered the treatment of Hus to be unjust, the ratio behind the mea- 
sures that the Council had adopted was clearly visible. According to the bishop, 
the fact that Hus had preached even after his excommunication and that he had 
refused to appear before the Curia were sufficient reasons to treat him as a her- 
etic.26 This crime required the preservation of secrecy, however, because it 
questioned the integrity of public affairs.!2” Unlike the Roman process, here 
secrecy was a condition of the access to truth. The informatio in the case of 
crimes concerning public affairs was a key element in the course of an inquisi- 
tion procedure, as it theoretically allowed the judges to remain immune to any 
external influences and to use all the means of scholastic logic. Considering that 
heresy came in conflict with the potestas divina, it is not surprising that jurists 
labelled it as a crimen maiestatis, as described in Digest 48/49.128 

On 18 May, Cardinal d'Ailly, accompanied by another two representatives 
from each of the nations, set out to visit Hus in Gottlieben, with the hope that 
they would get a retraction from him. Hus, however, repeated that he wished 
to present his case in front of the whole Council, and that he was ready to be 
corrected by the Council.!2? This declaration undoubtedly disappointed the 
members of the commission. One of the envoys, Theodore of Kerkering, a 
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member of the university in Cologne, expressed the opinion that the Czech 
master should be convicted immediately at the next session.!?? Following this 
meeting, on 31 May, the Bohemian and Polish nobles repeated their request 
and again appealed for a public hearing for Hus. Furthermore, it seemed that 
all of these efforts were going somewhere, because the Latin patriarch of 
Antioch, Jean de Maroux, then announced that Hus's hearing would finally 
take place on 4 or 5 June. Regarding the nobles' request for Hus's release, 
however, the patriarch replied that Hus's guilt or innocence had to be proved 
during a trial, but until then Hus should remain imprisoned.'?! 

The promise of a public hearing paradoxically caused more confusion, since 
it exposed the incompatibility of two existing forms of evidential logic, namely, 
the theological and the legal. Hus, on the one hand, endeavored for his case to 
be discussed as a purely scholastic quaestio, through a disputatio with the 
fathers of the Council.!?2 Therefore, he had intentionally prepared a quaestio 
and a sermon, for the purposes of discussing and preaching them at a plenary 
session. The fathers of the Council, on the other hand, were adamant on 
approaching the entire case iudicialiter. The legal logic behind the exceptional 
inquisitorial procedure stipulated that publica fama (public rumor) was the 
only narrative evidence that could be allowed, and that no dialogue would be 
permitted between the judge and the accused.?? The discursive dialectic 
dimension of the quaestio therefore stood in absolute opposition to the silentio 
that an exceptional inquisitorial trial demanded.!** Thus, theological truths 
were to be confirmed not only by theology, scholastice et doctrinaliter, but also 
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by the church hierarchy, authoritative et iudicialiter. In this regard, another 
problem arose of how to determine which hierarchical position had the privi- 
lege of making a final decision in fide. A uniform opinion on this issue did not 
exist even within the Council itself. According to the opinion of some fathers, 
nevertheless, the consolidation of the Council's authority after the flight of 
John XXIII logically meant a confirmation of its role as iudex finalis, which was 
to conclude theological discussions on matters of faith.!°5 This can at least par- 
tially explain why the fathers of the Council were so opposed to discussion in 
Hus's case. Thus, the trial resembled a dialogue of the deaf, with one side 
demanding obedience, and the other insisting on discussion. 


A Public Hearing and Final Verdict (June through July 1415) 


The members of the commission in charge of Hus's case finally convened on 
5 June in the refectory of the Franciscan monastery in Constance, with the aim 
of reading the articles and testimonies in the absence of both Hus and his 
supporters. Nevertheless, a certain Oldřich, an assistant of John of Chlum, 
informed Peter of Mladoňovice about this meeting, and alerted John of Chlum 
and Wenceslas of Dubé, who decided to submit a report to Sigismund.!?9 Without 
delay, the emperor sent a message with the Count of the Rhenish Palatinate 
Ludwig and the Palatinate burgrave Friedrich of Nuremberg, which stated that 
the proceedings against Hus were not supposed to take place in his absence, and 
not without Hus being ensured a public hearing. In the meantime, a letter writ- 
ten by Hus addressed to his supporters in Bohemia was read before the repre- 
sentatives of the nations. To all appearances, it stated that if he would be forced 
to recant his ideas, he would do so only with words and not with his heart.!?7 
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Although this letter was in the end not used as evidence — Hus's supporters in 
Constance appealed to the fact that the sentence in question was taken out of 
context and that its Latin translation was erroneous - its publication aroused 
significant distrust in the case of an eventual retraction. Hus's supporters also 
tried to prove that the charges against him were false, and therefore decided to 
provide the Council with copies of the works De ecclesia, Contra Stanislaum, 
and Contra Palecz, from which the majority of the articles and accusations 
came.!%$ 

Thanks to Sigismund’s pressure, Hus was finally allowed a hearing, but 
under entirely different conditions than had been expected. First of all, Hus's 
supporters were forbidden entry, and hence had to stand outside of the hall. 
They could, however, hear through the doors the shouts resounding from the 
refectory ordering Hus to answer the guestions put to him only with the words 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. A shout also warned Hus that his silence could be interpreted as a 
sign of guilt.'?? The tense atmosphere of this session undoubtedly had to do 
with the deposition of John XXIII, whose final verdict had been pronounced 
only a week earlier, on 29 May.^? 

These complications forced the Council fathers to interrupt the hearing, but 
two days later, on 7 June, it resumed in the same place. It was again presided 
over by Cardinal d’Ailly, and this time the object was the testimonies of 
doctors, prelates, and masters. According to their claims, following Wyclif's 
ideas Hus had publicly defended the thesis of remanence in June 1410.4! Hus 
publicly rejected this claim, but Cardinal d'Ailly had prepared a logical trap for 
him. According to the French cardinal, the acceptance of a realistic position in 
relation to the question of universals logically implied the remanence of the 
physical substance of bread, which in turn was a denial of the dogma 
of transubstantiation. Despite Hus's denial of this conclusion, a suspicion 
nevertheless arose that he was a faithful supporter of Wyclif's theses concern- 
ing the Eucharist./^? Another English master, John Stokes, who had conducted 
a polemic against Hus in Prague in 1411, publicly declared that during his 
stay in Prague he had also seen a treatise in which Hus expressly claimed 
remanence.!43 
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Thus, the charges brought against Hus were again related to his defense 
of Wyclif's forty-five articles, to which he answered ironically that if a master 
of Oxford had claimed some heretical ideas, it was up to English courts to 
condemn them.!“* Hus responded in the same way to the charges as he had 
previously done in his written response of December 1414, where he had said 
that he could not agree with the condemnation of the forty-five articles in 
their entirety propter offensam conscientiae. The members of the commission 
demanded primarily his opinion on Wyclif’s article according to which neither 
the pope nor a priest who had committed a cardinal sin could administer a 
valid sacrament. On that topic, Hus tried to explain his claim, as he had done 
already in the treatise Contra Palecz, where he had said that in this case the 
priests did not administer the sacraments with dignity (digne), but that they 
were still valid.45 Hus was further accused of not respecting the archbishop's 
condemnation of Wyclif's books, to which Hus answered that on this occasion 
he had submitted the books to the archbishop and asked him — with irony — 
whether he could explain the mistakes they contained so that he could inform 
the whole community about them. He also added that when the archbishop 
had ordered the burning of these books — something that was not mentioned 
in Pope Alexander V's orders — he appealed to the pope, and when the pope 
died he did the same to his successor, John XXIII.!46 Since he was not given an 
audience by either pope, he decided to appeal to Christ as a last resort.!*” Páleč 
immediately reacted by affirming that Hus had been given an audience before 
the Roman curia, but that he did not bother to appear in person. 

Hus was then blamed for the expulsion of the German masters from the 
University of Prague in 1409. He protested against this accusation as well, 
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arguing that those masters had left because they had refused to adopt the 
king’s neutral position regarding the obedience to Pope Gregory of the Roman 
line. The master tried to defend himself, but he was not granted the opportu- 
nity to speak. Instead of him, the word was given to Johannes Naso (John Naz), 
envoy of King Wenceslas, who presented a somewhat distorted version of the 
facts that had caused the departure of the German masters.!*8 

Hus was further charged with the accusation that through his preaching in 
Prague he had incited a great rebellion, causing the usurpation of church 
estates and forcing many Catholics to leave the city. Hus, on the other hand, 
attributed the responsibility for this disorder to Archbishop Zbynék, who had 
also refused to adopt the neutrality of King Wenceslas, confirmed by the Czech 
majority after the Decree of Kutna Hora.!*9 

In the end, the cardinal promised Hus that if he abjured his mistakes, the 
Council would show clemency towards him. Through a public declaration, 
King Sigismund added to Cardinal d'Ailly's intervention that, despite many 
objections, he had issued safe passage to Hus before he had left Prague in order 
to grant him the possibility of a public hearing before the Council. But, just like 
the cardinal, he also recommended that Hus accept the sentence that the 
Council would give him and withdraw from his obstinacy. If he did not do so, 
Sigismund warned, he himself would light the stake that would bring Hus to 
his death. The master, in return, thanked Sigismund for the safe passage, and 
then repeated that he had come to the Council freely, and that he was prepared 
to submit humbly if he was instructed to do so.!5° In the end, Bishop of Riga 
Johann von Wallenrod was entrusted with Hus's surveillance.!5! 

The next session took place on 8 June in the same place, still in Sigismund’s 
presence. The original plan had been to confront Hus with a list of thirty-nine 
articles taken from his treatises De ecclesia (twenty-six articles), Contra Palecz 
(seven articles), and Contra Stanislaum (six articles). As they were being read, 
Hus accepted the formulation of some articles, and in other cases raised objec- 
tions and requested that the articles be read as they were written in his own 
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texts. In several cases, Cardinal d’Ailly announced that they were formulated in 
even more dangerous terms in Hus's writings.!52 

Peter of Mladoňovice, who was present in the refectory, guoted the articles 
under discussion in his Relatio de Magistro Johanne Hus, and also provided 
copies of Hus's comments on each of them. Where Hus made comments 
regarding the formulation of some articles, Mladoňovice guoted the passages, 
and gave the full context in which they appeared in Hus's books. 

After the reading of the articles, Cardinal d’Ailly took the floor and again 
offered Hus two possibilities: he could either submit to the authority of the 
Council, which would then act more leniently towards him, or, if he wanted to 
defend some articles further, he would be given another hearing. When the 
master responded that he would like to be instructed by the Council, but that 
he also wanted to express his intention (intentionem suam) behind the articles 
that were the subject of the dispute, he received only a rebuke. His response 
was considered deceitful, because though he said that he wanted to accept 
instruction from the Council, he was not willing to accept its correction and 
decisions. Cardinal d'Ailly then explained to him what it meant to submit to 
the Council. First, he must humbly recognize his errors in the articles, which 
he had defended up until then. Second, he had to recant these articles and 
swear that he would no longer defend them, preach them, or even teach them. 
Third, he must publicly recant the articles that were attributed to him, and 
finally, he must be prepared to claim, teach, and preach the opposite of these 
articles. To these explanations Hus replied that he could not recant all of the 
articles, as some of them were attributed to him erroneously, and according to 
what he had read in the Katholicon, a recantation meant a withdrawal from an 
error that one has held before. Furthermore, if he recanted, this would neces- 
sarily imply that he was behaving contra conscientiam. Although it was empha- 
sized to Hus that his was not the correct interpretation of the phrase ‘abiurare’, 
his positions remained unchanged. Sigismund personally intervened in the 
problem, and with a hint of his own pragmatism told Hus that he himself was 
prepared to recant some mistakes without having defended them before, but 
Hus replied by pointing out that this was not the correct meaning of verb. After 
that, Cardinal Zabarella took the floor and presented him with a sufficiently 
limited (satis limitata) formula by which he could recant the articles.!52 

The promise of a public hearing had changed the direction toward which 
the Council had driven the trial until then, since such a hearing would make 
Hus's case public. At the beginning of this third and final stage, we therefore 
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witness a final effort by the Council fathers to avoid the scandal that had 
caused the process to become public in the first place. For this reason, the 
Council fathers endeavored until the last moment to conduct the process in 
the same way as it had been conducted up to that point. 

The tense atmosphere that prevailed throughout the hearings was undoubt- 
edly connected with the deposition of Pope John XXIII, whose final verdict was 
pronounced on 29 May.!*4 In this context, the Council needed to claim a public 
space where the judgment could be exercised, which came to the surface dur- 
ing two further public hearings, conducted on 7 and 8 June. During this time, 
Hus was constantly trying to defend himself by referring to his conscientia, 
where recanting things that he had never defended would mean acting against 
what was prescribed by his faith. This, furthermore, led to his subsequent deci- 
sion to appeal to the iuditium Dei. On the contrary, the Council fathers were 
seeking a public space where it would be possible to exercise human judg- 
ment, all the while referring to the legal maxim according to which a person 
could only be tried secundum allegata et probata. Both of these conceptions 
came to the surface in one particular moment during the trial, specifically, 
when the accusation was raised against Hus that he had called Saint Gregory 
an ioculatur and a ricimisator. Hus, however, responded with the statement 
that he considered Gregory to be an exceptional ecclesiastical scholar55 and 
that he therefore rejected the accusation. Cardinal Zabarella replied: 


Master Jan, you know that it is written that 'in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses let every word stand. And look, there are twenty witnesses 
against you, prelates, doctors and other great and excellent men of whom 
some from hearsay and general reputation and others however declare as 
eyewitnesses, giving rational reasons of knowledge. What then, do you 
already want to deny this before all of them?!56 


To this, Hus replied: 


As God and my conscience are my witnesses, that I neither preached nor 
taught nor did it enter my heart what they present against me, even if all 


154  Novotny, Korespondence, No. 153. 

155  FRB,vol.8, 76. 

156 Ibid., “M. Johannes, vos scitis, quia scriptum est, quod ‘in ore duorum vel trium testium 
stet omne verbum: Et ecce, hic sunt contra vos bene viginti testes, prelati, doctores et alii 
viri magni et notabiles, quorum aliqui ex auditu et fama comuni, alii vero de situ depo- 
nunt, causas sciencie racionabiles allegantes. Quid ergo contra omnia iam vultis negare?" 
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of my adversaries testify against me, what can I do? And in the endit does 
not even hurt me.!57 


Following this, Cardinal d’Ailly again presented the idea that Hus could not be 
tried secundum suam conscientiam, but only secundum hic probata et deducta... 
et aliqua confessata.!°* When Hus again refused to recognize the ‘truth’ as con- 
structed through the legal procedure, the Council fathers decided to consider 
him as contumax et pertinax, because behind this procedural ‘truth’ stood the 
institution that had constructed it. As a result, Hus's refusal to accept the legal 
procedure was immediately understood as a denial of the authority of the 
Council, which at that moment had become the supreme agent of the Church 
hierarchy. Although heresy as cogitatio (thus, as internal rebellion) belonged to 
the realm of the occulta cordis, because it damaged the maiestas divina, it was 
therefore necessary to judge it in the forum externum of the Church, where it 
would be constructed as a positive fact that could be proved and judged. 
Hence, the roles of the inguisitors or judges standing in defense of Divine — 
and by extension also secular — majesty had to be understood through a per- 
manent exchange between the forum internum and the forum externum.? 

It is not a mere coincidence that immediately after the declaration of 
the Council’s ‘sovereign’ position, its members began focusing on a definitive 
resolution for problems connected with matters of faith. An emphasis should 
be placed here on the change of tempo in Hus's trial following the consolida- 
tion of the Council’s authority. This change is a clear manifestation of one 
of the most important aims of the inquisitorial procedure, namely, to achieve 
a temporary reinforcement of the Council's role as the highest representative 
of the Church ordo iudiciarius, in charge of determining orthodoxy in matters 
of faith. 

Research focusing on the final phase of Hus’s trial at the Council of 
Constance primarily concentrates on the question of whether the Council did 
or did not respect the ordo iuris; it fails, however, to take into consideration the 
fact that the trial took place in an entirely exceptional institutional context, 
marked by the temporary definition of the plenitudo potestatis in conciliar 
terms. While the Council fathers had invoked legitimate disobedience in the 
trial against Pope John XXIII, immediately afterward, they again felt the need 


157 | FRB, vol. 8, 76: “Et si dominus deus et conscientia mea mei testes sunt, quos illud, quod 
iam contra me deponunt, nec predicavi, nec docui, nec in cor deum ascendit, et si omnes 
adversarii mei contra deponerent, quid ego possum, nec hoc michi finaliter nocet." 

158 Ibid. 

159 | Chiffoleau, “Ecclesia de occultis non iudicat" 415. 
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to express obedience to the authorities, and particularly to the plenitudo potes- 
tatis of the Council. 

At the end of the hearings, Hus was placed under the supervision of the 
Bishop of Riga, Johann von Wallenrod.!6? Soon thereafter, the rectified articles 
were delivered to Hus, and his responses were submitted in writing on 
18 June.!® It was this final version of the articles that was used in the general 
session where the verdict was announced.!6? Then, on 20 June, Hus wrote a 
letter claiming that, faced with the alternatives offered to him by the Council 
fathers —either to recant or to accept the sanctions according to canon law — 
his decision was to undergo the sentence that would be given to him for not 
recanting.!6? Nevertheless, the representatives of the Council, through one of 
its members (whom Hus called reverende pater), again attempted to bring 
about his recantation.!6“ Although this time Hus was offered a less strict and 
rigid formula by which he was to recant his errors, the master again rejected 
this possibility. Instead, he repeated the argument that he could not recant 
what he had not said, because such an act would bring a scandal (scandalum) 
to his Prague congregation.!65 In another letter from 21 June, he repeated that 
his final decision (finalis intentio) was not to appeal.!66 Despite these responses, 
we know he was offered one more chance to retract and recant, as he himself 
claims in a letter from 22 June.!67 

If he did not recant, Hus maintained he would be following his conscience. 
He also repeated that his desire from the beginning had been to be corrected 
through arguments that were meliores et probabiliores than those he himself 
had written and taught. One of the priests then asked him whether he believed 
he was wiser than the entire Council, to which Hus replied that he would sub- 
mit to the sentence of the most insignificant member of the Council, if only he 
presented him with more convincing arguments.!68 

On 6 July 1415, the day of the proclamation of the verdict, Hus wrote a com- 
plaint against the Council from his cell. Here, he tried to demonstrate that the 
trial had been manipulated, and at the same time claimed that he was disap- 
pointed by the Council, as he expected more dignity and discipline from its 


160 Ibid., 108. 

161  Palacky, ed., Documenta, 225-234. 

162 FRB, vol. 8, 115. 

163 Novotny, Korespondence, No. 133, p. 279. 
164 Ibid., No. 135, p. 281. 

165 Ibid., No. 136-138, pp. 282—286. 

166 Ibid., No. 140, pp. 292-293. 

167 Ibid., No. 143, pp. 296-298. 

168 FRB, vol. 8, 11-112. 
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members.!6? After this, Cardinal Zabarella, with Sigismund's consent, again 
offered Hus a text of retraction, in which he was to claim that he had never 
preached or supported the articles that he believed were erroneously attrib- 
uted to him, and if he had done so, it had been a mistake. Furthermore, he was 
to confirm that these articles contained mistakes, and would swear not teach 
or preach them again.!7° 

Nevertheless, the reading of the articles continued, and Hus's appeal to Jesus 
Christ was also labelled as an error. Hus defended himself against this charge 
by comparing his move to that of Christ himself, when the latter had been tried 
by a court. An article was then read referring to the fact that Hus had acted 
defiantly because of his excommunication. To this accusation, he responded 
that he had preached and celebrated Mass sub appellatione, and that further- 
more, he had sent his representatives to the Curia. These representatives had 
provided causas rationabiles to justify Hus's absence before the court. Moreover, 
his representatives had been treated badly, as they had been imprisoned with- 
out being able to acquire an audience for Hus. In the end, Hus announced that 
he had decided to appear before the Council with Sigismund's safe passage in 
order to prove his innocence, and to inform the Council of his faith! 

After pronouncing the verdict, the Council proceeded to conduct the ritual 
of degradation from the clerical state. Under the supervision of seven bishops, 
Hus was dressed as if he were to celebrate Mass, and was invited for the last 
time to retract his theses and recant them.!72 Hus again refused, as he did not 
want to look like a liar in conspectu Domini, nor did he want to sin against his 
conscience and against Divine truth. Finally, by recanting things he had never 
said, he did not want to bring trouble to those before whom he had preached.!7? 
Thus, the ritual continued, and they snatched the chalice from Hus's hand, 
removed his clothes, and shaved a tonsure; next, they placed a hat on his head 
with a depiction of three devils and the inscription ‘Hic est heresiarcha'!"^ 
He was then handed over to the hands of the secular powers, and was subse- 
quently executed in a meadow between Constance and Gottlieben. Afterwards, 
his remains were thrown into the Rhine so that the Bohemians could not 
venerate his relics.!75 
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The Second Life of Jan Hus: Liturgy, 
Commemoration, and Music 


David Holeton and Hana Vlhová-Wórner 


I Jan Hus and the Liturgy — II. Jan Hus and His Contribution to the Tradition of 
Spiritual Song — III. The Liturgical Veneration of Jan Hus — i. The Veneration of Jan 
Hus During the Utraguist Period — ii. Reverence for Hus during the Second 
(European) Reformation of the Sixteenth Century — a. The Veneration of Hus in 
Sixteenth Century Lutheranism — b. Hus in the English Reformation — c. The 
Contemporary Celebration of Hus — i. Czech Churches and Churches of the 
Bohemian Reformation — (a) Czechoslovak Hussite Church — (b) The Old Catholic 
Church and the Orthodox Church in the Czech Republic — (c) The Moravian 
Church in America — ii. Churches Outside the Tradition of the Bohemian 
Reformation 


I Jan Hus and the Liturgy 


Rather than anything he said or did while alive in Bohemia, it was the impris- 
onment, trial, and death of Jan Hus — the most popular and high-profile of 
the pre-revolutionary reformers — that served as the catalyst for the radical 
liturgical reforms that saw, in turn, the introduction of the chalice, the general 
communion of all the baptized, and the whole-scale vernacularization of the 
liturgy.! Hus’s negotiations over the daily celebration of the Eucharist in the 
Bethlehem Chapel played an important role in bringing together the chapel's 
tradition of vernacular preaching (a fundamental point in its foundation in 
1391) and the broader Bohemian movement for frequent communion, thus 


1 Jan Sedlák, "Liturgie u Husa a husitův [The Liturgy of Jan Hus and the Hussites]," in Studie a 
texty k náboženským dějinám českým II (Olomouc, 1915), 133 observes that Hus was generally 
conservative in liturgical matters. David R. Holeton, “Liturgicka a svatostna teologie Mistra 
Jana Husa [The Liturgical and Sacramental Theology of M. Jan Hus],” Theologická revue 
1 (1996): 9—12. Václav Novotny, M. Jana Husi korespondence a dokumenty [M. Jan Hus's 
correspondence and documents] (Prague, 1920), No. 4, p. 7. Nevertheless, Hus's sermons are 
usually based on the liturgical pericopes of the day. See Olivier Marin, “Les usages de la litur- 
gie dans la prédication de Jean Hus, The Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice 
6 (2007): 45775. 
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re-enforcing the latter by giving it a place of high visibility as well as Hus's 
personal support and approbation. Nevertheless, the detailed agreement on 
when the sermon was to be preached (either before or after the Eucharist, but 
not in its ‘historic’ position after the reading of the Gospel) leaves us with the 
sense that Hus did not completely understand the integral relationship 
between preaching and the proclamation of the word in Scripture. This can 
especially be seen in the notary's agreement between Hus and the Rector of 
the church of Saints Philip and James, in whose territorial parish the Bethlehem 
Chapel belonged and which had legal right over the celebration of the sacra- 
ments within its parish bounds. 

While Hus did, on occasion, inveigh against the imposition of Latin on those 
who could not understand it,? and was once particularly acerbic in denounc- 
ing the decision of 1412 to limit the singing of vernacular hymnody,? as far as 
we know, his efforts in promoting the vernacular were limited to preaching 
and the promotion of hymns. This apparent lack of enthusiasm in promoting a 
vernacular liturgy can be seen as a significant indication of the general lack of 
momentum behind the movement towards the vernacularization of the lit- 
urgy in his time. As preacher at the Bethlehem Chapel, however, he was 
addressing a ‘popular’ audience, where the emphasis was on vernacular 
preaching. Such an environment would have been ideal for also promoting the 


2 Hus disputed the requirement that members of women’s religious communities should 
have to recite the office in Latin when it was a language which they did not understand, 
noting that “A nun who repeats a prayer mechanically, without inward feeling, is like a mag- 
pie that is taught to say the words of a prayer.” “Vyklad modlitby Pané [Exposition on the 
Lord’s Prayer],” in Mistra Jana Husi Sebrané spisy české 1 [Collected Czech writings of M. Jan 
Hus], ed. Karel Jaromir Erben (Prague, 1865), 307-308. There is no reason to see a direct 
relationship with Hus’s ideas, but the Office for the Veneration of the Cross on Good Friday 
used by the Claritians of Olomouc (Ms. Olomouc, Státní vědecká knihovna, III E 7) from 1421 
is in Czech. 

3 “And they who met Christ on the road carpeted it with their cloaks and praised Him...They 
praised him because he saved them from their sins...Who would be so hard-hearted today 
that s/he would refuse to praise God for his mercies?... Yet the devil takes note of this praise 
and so tempts the masters, priests and lawyers to condemn those who sing praises to God... 
and Jesus; they command the worshipers to be silent...; and in his name they say: ‘We curse 
in the Name of Jesus all those who go to hear sermons at Bethlehem [Chapel] and all those 
who sing [here Hus lists the Czech incipits of three hymns]. But our Lord Jesus will answer 
such objectors and say: ‘Truly I say to you, if these remain silent, the very stones will cry out! 
[Luke 19:40] so that those who are unlearned and meek will sing [my] praises despite your 
objections. Thus the humble will sing joyful praise to our merciful Savior Jesus Christ.” “Postil 
Na květnů neděli [On Palm Sunday], in Jiří Daňhelka, ed., Mistr Jan Hus: Česka nedělní postila 
[M1HO II — Postilla de Tempore Bohemica] (Prague, 1992), 183-184. 
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cause of a vernacular liturgy, but it seems that the guestion was not a priority. 
Nevertheless, this is typical of Hus's pattern of giving approbation to liturgical 
reforms that were well established (such as freguent communion), rather than 
providing leadership in areas less developed.* 


II Jan Hus and His Contribution to the Tradition of Spiritual Song 


Since Nejedly’s pioneering monograph on Hussite chant“ Jan Hus and his 
contribution to music history have been much discussed. Relying on only a few 
reliable sources, Nejedly drew a persuasive picture of Hus the composer, Hus 
the teacher, Hus the reformer of church music repertory, and Hus the authority 
showing directions towards further developments — opinions that are still 
often repeated in recent historical writings. Nejedly’s aim, as he himself admits, 
was to secure Hus’s importance in European music history, not only as one of 
the predecessors of Luther’s well-documented reforms of liturgy and music, 
but also as a true initiator of the changes that would later lead to the formation 
of the protestant music tradition. In addition to this, Nejedly and his genera- 
tion of music historians considered artistic and in particular musical skills to 
be a necessary quality of the human personality, thus it was important for 
them to stress this part of Hus’s character, as well. 

From the few autobiographical remarks in his writings, we can deduce that 
Hus obtained a standard training in liturgical chant during his early childhood. 
We can also suppose that later, during his university studies in Prague, he read 
Musica speculativa by Johannes de Muris, which was a mandatory part of the 
curriculum at the faculty of arts. None of these biographical details stray from 
the standard skills of a secular university cleric, who learned about the specu- 
lative origins and properties of music as well as its proportions, and who was 


4 Hus’s often-cited offer of support for the restored lay chalice reportedly made to Jacobellus of 
Stříbro (“Go slow, Jimmy [Kubo] and when, God willing, I return, I will help you faithfully.’ 
Václav Novotný, M. Jan Hus, Zivot a dílo [M. Jan Hus. Life and work] I:2 (Prague, 1921), 352) is 
reported only by Jan Rokycana, who knows of it only second hand. If the logion is genuine, it 
is certainly a very cautious expression of support for what was to become the fundamental 
symbol of Utraquism. 

5 Zdenék Nejedly, Déjiny husitského zpévu za válek husitskych [History of hussite song during 
the Hussite wars] (Prague, 1913). 

6 See Michal Svatoš, ed., Dějiny univerzity Karlovy [History of the Charles University] I: 1347/8- 
1622 (Prague, 1995), 114-115. On Musica speculativa and its tradition at the medieval Central- 
European universities, see Elžbieta Witkowska-Zaremba, Musica Muris and Speculative Trend 
in the Medieval Musicography (Warsaw, 1992). 
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able to sing his parts during the Mass and Office. Without a doubt, though, 
Latin chant was an important part of Hus's religious identity. In his sermons he 
frequently quotes chant texts from the Mass and the Divine Office,’ and it was 
also the sacred language that he used during the final moments of his life. 
Indeed, many eyewitnesses describe a picture of a spiritually unbowed Hus, 
singing Latin chant — psalms and responsories — on his way to the stake, and 
even after the fire had been kindled.? In his earlier remarks on liturgical chant, 
however, Hus shows the same commitment to reform and renewal as he dem- 
onstrates as critic of the church and her morals; his comments, though, are 
not directed at the chant as such, but at its careless performance and at the 
mischievous parodies that were popular among young choristers.? 

Unlike Luther, there was no indication that Hus would succeed as a 
musician, either as a composer, interpreter, singer, or instrumentalist. Yet he 
was active as a widely influential preacher at the time, which nevertheless 
marked an important break in music history. Hus grew up in late-medieval 
Bohemia, where Latin chant kept its exclusive position in the church music 
repertory more than in other parts of Western Europe, as a consequence of 
liturgical reforms supported by Charles IV and Archbishop Ernest of Pardubice. 
Thus, instead of cultivating polyphonic music, which flourished in other 
European cultural centers and their churches, Czech composers turned 
primarily to the monophonic chant, whose repertory was consequently 
enlarged and individually modified in the second half of the fourteenth and 
the beginning of the fifteenth centuries. One new and particularly popular 
form was the monophonic strophic song with both Latin and Czech texts, 
which soon found its way into the liturgy. This belonged to a distinctive 
character of late-medieval Bohemian chants, where Latin songs and song-like 


7 See the table of liturgical and musical citations from Hus's sermons in: Marin, “Les usages de 
la liturgie dans la prédication de Jean Hus,” 66-75. 

8 See, for example, Peter of Mladoňovice's account of the trial and death of Hus in Petri 
de Mladoňowic opera historica nec non aliae de M. Johanne Hus et M. Hieronymo Pragensi 
relationes et memoriae, ed. Václav Novotný (Prague, 1932) Fontes rerum Bohemicarum VIII 
[= FRB VIII], 141. English translation in Matthew Spinka, John Hus at the Council of Constance 
(New York, 1965), 231. Spinka will be cited hereafter. 

9 Hus's criticism of the mock Christmas liturgy with the Bishop of Fools is included in his 
Výklad na Páteř [Exposition of the Lorďs Prayer] and belongs among the valuable witnesses 
[From boy singers to the Mastičkář performers], Sborník historický 9 (1962): 95-135, 
and František Černý, ed., Dějiny českého divadla I — Od počátků do sklonku osmnáctého 
století [History of Czech theatre I — From the beginning to the end of the eighteenth century] 
(Prague, 1968), 76. 
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tropes were incorporated into the traditional liturgical repertory as additions 
and insertions.!° At the same time, Czech vernacular songs, which could be 
occasionally heard during secular and liturgical ceremonies such as processions 
and possibly also festive masses, gained increasing popularity around 1400. 

The famous prohibition of singing Czech vernacular songs in Prague 
churches, issued by Archbishop Zbyněk Zajíc of Házmburk on 15 June 1408, 
provides the first signal of how music history in Bohemia would develop dur- 
ing the coming turbulent decades." The document lists four songs that are 
exempt from the ban: the old Czech hymn Hospodine pomiluj ny [Lord, have 
mercy upon us|, attributed in the middle ages to St. Adalbert;? the hymn of 
St Wenceslas Svatý Václave [Saint Wenceslas, Duke of the land of Bohemia];? 
the Easter song Buoh všemohúcí [God Almighty is Risen], whose German 
equivalent — Christ ist erstanden — was widespread among the German com- 
munity in Bohemia;!* and Jesu Kriste, ščedry kněže | Jesus Christ, O bounteous 


10 Late-medieval insertions to the Mass Alleluia in the form of the cantio are edited in 
Karlheinz Schlager, ed., Monumenta Monodica Medii Aevi, vol. VIII (Kassel-New York, 
1987); tropes to the chants to the Mass Ordinary are included in the edition Hana Vlhová- 
Wórner, ed., Repertorium Troporum Bohemiae Medii Aevi, Vol. II (Tropi ad Kyrie eleison et 
Gloria in excelsis Deo), Vol. III (Tropi ad Sanctus) and Vol. IV (Tropi ad Agnus Dei) (Prague, 
2006, 2010 and 2013). 

11 Jaroslav V. Polc and Zdeňka Hledíková, Pražské synody a koncily předhusitské doby [Prague 
synods and councils in the pre-Hussite era] (Prague, 2002), 286 par. [4]. “Item mandat 
dominus archiepiscopus quod plebani et ecclesiarum rectores in predicacionibus nunc- 
cient prohibitas esse novas cantilenas omnes preter Buoh vssemohuczy et Hospodine, pomi- 
luj ny, Iesu Cryste ssteyedry knyeze et Swaty nass [!] Waczlawe. Alias contra cantantes et 
cantare permittentes per remedia iuris punientur.’ The prohibition was repeated in October 
(?) 1409 (Polc and Hledíková, Pražské synody a koncily, 290, par. [4]: "Item prohibentur can- 
tilene et rundelli in ecclesiis ut prius sub pena unius fertonis a plebano ecclesie et rectore 
scolarium recipienda pro fabrica Pragensis ecclesie preter Swaty nass Waczlave, ut supra.” 

12 František Mužík, “Hospodine, pomiluj ny,’ Miscellanea Musicologica 18 (1965): 7-30; Jan 
Lehár, Česká středověká lyrika [Czech medieval lyrics] (Prague, 1990), 123 and 293; Jaromír 
Cerny et al., eds., Historical Anthology of Music in the Bohemian Lands (up to ca 1530) 
(Prague, 2005), No.1, 4. 

13 Dobroslav Orel, “Hudební prvky svatováclavské [Musical motives of St. Wenceslas], in 
Svatováclavký sborník II*3 (Prague, 1937), 13-28; František Mužík, “Systém rytmiky české 
písně 14. století" Miscellanea musicologica 20 (1967): 7—48; Lehár, Česká středověká lyrika, 
124-125 and 293-294; Historical Anthology of Music in the Bohemian Lands, No. 45, 
p. 76-77. 

14 František Mužík, “Christ ist erstanden — Buóh všemohúcí Miscellanea musicologica 
21-23 (1970): 7—45; Lehár, Česká středověká lyrika, 140 and 302-303; Historical Anthology of 
Music in the Bohemian Lands, No. 46, p. 77—78. 
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priest], which was later ascribed to Hus (see Example below).!5 Some 
contemporary and older sources include about ten more vernacular religious 
songs in the list of exemptions.!6 A representative music manuscript from the 
1420s, the Jistebnice Kancionál, however, already contains no fewer than seven 
dozen devotional, military, and socio-critical Czech vernacular songs, thereby 
demonstrating that this form, despite the disapproval of the church authori- 
ties, was soon to become the musical expression of late-medieval Bohemian 
devotion and Hussite ideology. 

Historians have often asked whether and how Hus has contributed to the 
promotion of vernacular song so that it became the musical expression of 
the Bohemian reformation. The guestion is inevitably connected with our 
knowledge and understanding of the ceremonies and liturgy in the Bethlehem 
Chapel, where Hus was active as preacher from 1402—1412 and where the new 
tradition should have had its origins. Indeed, the Bethlehem Chapel fits excel- 
lently into the image of a place where reforming ideas would go hand in hand 
with a “re-form of the church repertory. It was an unconventional liturgical 
space, filled with extraordinary spiritual charisma, which could inspire — so 
music history teaches us — the formation (or promotion) of a new, individual 
musical idiom. From its inception in 1391, the Bethlehem Chapel was devoted 
almost exclusively to public preaching and, as such, attracted a large number 
of listeners — some sources mention up to three thousand people — coming 
from all different social ranks. 

Since the foundation of the altar of Saints Margaret, Catherine, and the 
Holy Virgins in 1396, the traditional Latin chant was sung during the morning 
Marian Masses during Advent and Lent," and after 1403, Hus also instituted a 


15 © František Mužík, “Nejstarší nápěv písně Jesu Kriste, štědrý knéZe’ a jeho vztah k Husově 
variantě [The oldest melody of the song Jesu Kriste... and its relationship to Hus's 
variant]; in Acta Universitatis Carolinae — Philosophica et Historica 1 (1958): 31-53; Lehár, 
Česká středověká lyrika, 141-142 and 304—305 (commentary); Historical Anthology of Music 
in the Bohemian Lands, No. 47, p. 78-79. 

16 The full list of Czech vernacular songs is included in Mužík, “Systém rytmiky české písně 
14. stoleti,” 10-14. 

17 [1396 ian. 8. Pragae]. “Item vicarius generalis ad petitionem Crucis institoris, civis Maioris 
civitatis Prag., confirmat in titulum perpetui beneficii ecclesiastici erectionem altaris ss. 
Margarethae, Katherinae atque aliarum ss. virginum in capella ss. Innocentum alias 
Bethlehem nuncupata in Maiore civitate Prag. (...) Altarista omni die in quadragesima et 
in adventu mane ante sermonem missam de b. Maria sub nota decantabit, quam missam 
in diebus festivis in cantu breviare vel prolongare tenebitur ad mandatum praedicatoris, 
qui post eandem missam debuerit praedicare. (...)" Regesta Bohemiae et Moraviae aetatis 
Venceslai IV. [1378 dec.—1419 aug. 16], Tomus I, Fasc. 5 (1395-1396), ed. Věra Jenšovská 
(Prague, 1978), No. 4955, p. 1216. 
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daily celebration of the Eucharist. Public preaching, however, the very core of 
the Chapel's mission, was associated with the performance of devotional 
songs.!® Nevertheless, the prevailing belief that vernacular songs usually con- 
cluded Hus’s sermons in the Bethlehem Chapel, thus presenting a ‘psychologi- 
cal climax’ for the gathered community, is incorrect.? The actual practice in 
the Chapel, well documented in the collection of Hus’s sermons from 1410-1411 
(the so-called Betlémská kázání [Bethlehem sermons]), was quite different.?° 
First of all, vernacular songs — if quoted — were placed between the initial 
reading and the sermon itself. They also closed the first part of the sermon 
(the prothema), which followed a standardized arrangement: (I) the reading 
from Scripture, followed by a short conclusion in the form of a simple prayer, 
and (II) the sermon (the theses).?! Furthermore, texts of vernacular songs 
were integrated into the simple prayers, preceded by a formulaic introduction 
(rogitemus incipientes, rogitemus dicentes, etc.). As such, they appear more as a 
form of common prayer than as a ‘piece of cover music’ that would accompany 
the event. It seems logical that Hus generally selected texts that were widely 
known by the Czech population. Thus, among others, the ancient Czech song 
Hospodine, pomiluj ny was repeatedly ‘approved’ by the church authorities 
after 1408. On the Feast of the St Wenceslas, he included the hymn Svaty 
Václave?? in his sermon;?? and during Eastertide, the community joined in 
the song Buoh vSemohuci [God Almighty is risen], as well.?* In quite a few 


18 Inthe preceding century Waldhauser had already used vernacular songs and prayers dur- 
ing his preaching; see Zdenék Nejedly, Pocátky husitského zpévu [The beginnings of 
Hussite song] (Prague, 1907), 65-66 referring to Waldhauser's Postilla; see also Novotny, 
M. Jan Hus Ia, 231. 

19 Formulated for the first time in Nejedlý, Počátky husitského zpěvu, 173, 182 aliunde; see also 
Novotný, M. Jan Hus Ia, 232. In a similar fashion the same misinterpretation has been 
imposed on Waldhauser's preaching, where the songs and prayers, in fact, usually occur 
at the end of the prothema and not as a concluding climax; see František Šimek, Staročeské 
zpracování postily studentů svaté university pražské Konráda Waldhausera [Old Czech 
elaboration of Conrad of Waldhauser's Postilla by Students of the holy Prague University] 
(Prague, 1947), 3, 12, aliunde. 

20 Václav Flajšhans, ed., Mag. Io. Hus Sermones in Bethlehem 1410-1411 (Prague, 1938). It was 
Flajšhans who pointed out that the evidence in the sermons had been wrongly inter- 
preted (p. V). 

21 Mag. Io. Hus Sermones in Bethlehem, 49-50; 74, 99 aliunde. 

22 Seen. 62 below. 

23 See, for-example, Betlémská kázání, MS. Prague, National Library of the Czech Republic, III 
B 20 (Nejedlý, II, 183). 

24 Not included in Betlémská kázání. 
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cases — and this is the point where further speculations begin — Hus includes in 
his sermons two songs that do not belong to the group of approved texts: 
Navštěv nás, Kriste žádůcí [O visit us, dear Christ], a song preferred during 
Advent and Christmastide, and the Easter song Vstalť jest Buoh z mrtvých [God 
is risen from the dead].25 Some historians explain Hus's selection as a demon- 
stration of his disobedience to the church authorities, that is, as an act of dis- 
respect to the authority of the archbishop himself, rather than as a disregard 
for the church repertory.2$ We must not forget, however, that regulations of the 
music repertory in the Roman Church, the first of them dating back to the first 
millennium, had never been taken too seriously in the Middle Ages, hence 
their violation should not be overvalued. And yet, Nejedly used this small piece 
of evidence to depict the Bethlehem Chapel not only as a spiritual center but 
also as a musical one, where Hus literally enforced, to the dismay of the church 
authorities, a new tradition in the church repertory. Hus's presumed 'good 
musicianship' plays an important role in this narrative, which is still accepted 
by some authors. Thus, Hus is said to have enlarged the 'approved repertory' 
deliberately by adding new songs, some of which are claimed to be his own 
compositions along with his elaborations of older songs, and he is alleged to 
have taught the community of the Bethlehem Chapel how to sing them.?” 
This theory clearly includes an overestimation of some facts, as well as an 
ambition to ascribe to Hus more than is merited by the known facts. At the 
same time, however, it accurately captures the essential shift in the role of reli- 
gious music in Bohemia after 1400, where late-medieval vernacular songs 
became an important medium expressing and disseminating religious ideas 
without precedent. Without a doubt, these songs were more effective with the 
Czech lay population than in the traditional church repertory, whose perfor- 
mance and full understanding was reserved to a restricted group. The singing 
of the whole community, which in the past took place only on exceptional 
occasions such as coronations or royal weddings, now became an established 
practice. Common singing, adopted in the Bethlehem Chapel and elsewhere 


25 © Lehár Česká středověká lyrika, 144—145 and 306. Not included in Betlémská kázání. 

26 Novotny, M. Jan Hus Ia, 236. 

27 This belief prevails until today especially in non-musical writings, as recently formulated 
in Vladimír Forst, ed., Lexikon ceské literatury [The lexicon of Czech literature] Vol. 2 
[H-L] (Prague, 1993), 363-367 (entry: Jan Hus), here on p. 365). Music historians, consider 
this theory a questionable speculation, which is connected to the generally negative 
reception of Nejedly’s writings by modern Czech musicologists. See for-example, Jan 
Kouba, “Od husitství do Bílé hory (1420-1620) [From Hussitism to the White Mountain], 
in Hudba v českých dějinách [Music in Czech history] (Prague, 1989), 100-101. Kouba post- 
pones the creative output to the 1420s and links it to the Taborite liturgy. 
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on a regular basis, was without doubt a new experience for believers, whose 
presence in the church until then had mostly been silent and passive. In this 
way, we can see that there emerged a new form of common prayer that harmo- 
nized with the feelings and desires of the Czech community during a time of 
great religious change, which was more effective than the traditional Latin 
chants. But still, at least during Hus's life, vernacular songs remained only an 
addition to the old repertory, and there is no evidence to suggest that they 
either supplanted the Roman Chant in the Latin liturgy or that their increasing 
popularity led to any drastic elaboration of the Roman Mass before 1420.78 

A question that remains unanswered is whether this new experience of 
popular hymnody sung in the Bethlehem Chapel also made it a fertile field in 
which other songs were composed — songs that were to become a medium for 
spreading the reforming ideas that were being preached from Hus’s pulpit. 

Up to nine religious songs have been ascribed to Hus over the past centu- 
ries.?? The tradition of presenting Hus as an author of religious songs was 
already established shortly after his death, and with a good reason. Hus’s 
friends who visited him in Constance refer to two songs, one sorrowful and one 
joyful, which he claimed to have recently composed.?? In his last letters, Hus 
himself mentions poems and songs that he wrote for his own consolation or to 
raise the spirits of others. One such text survives in his letter to Henry Skopek 
of Dubá, probably written shortly before Hus's arrival in Constance. Consisting 
of twenty-three lines, the poem To po smrti my shledáme [That after death we 
will find] contemplates the human temptation to sin and the consequent fate 
in the afterlife.3! In another letter to Henry Skopek, Hus again mentions that he 
composed a song while feeling lonely in jail (*et composui illum cantum, 
quando fui ociosus"), and follows his statement with the incipit of the song 
Králi slavny, Kriste dobry [Glorious King, good Christ].?? Finally, in one if his 
last letters to his friends in Constance, he talks about a short, two-lined 


28 Jan Sedlák believed that the Bethlehem Chapel had no rite of its own during Hus's life, see 
Jan Sedlák, M. Jan Hus (Prague, 1915), 367 ff.; Sedlák, "Liturgie u Husa a Husittiv,” 132-164, in 
particular 133-134. Sedlák believed that Latin chant was sung both before and after ser- 
mons in the Bethlehem Chapel. Sedlák's scepticism was shared by Jan Kouba in his article 
‘Jan Hus und das geistliche Lied,’ Jahrbuch für Liturgik und Hymnologie 14 (1969): 190-196. 

29 The latest summary of modern research on Hus's songs is included in Kouba, “Jan Hus und 
das geistliche Lied An overview of the different attributions of songs to Hus from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century is included in Nejedly, Pocátky husitského zpévu, 188nn. 

30 See, for example, Josef Macek, Jan Hus (Prague, 1963), 129-130. 

31 Václav Novotný, M. Jana Husi korespondence, No. 122, p. 259-260. English translation: 
Matthew Spinka, The Letters of John Hus (Manchester, 1972), 157-158. 

32 Novotny, M. Jana Husi korespondence, No. 127, p. 266—267. Not in Spinka. 
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poem about chains, which he attached to the melody of the popular song 
Buoh všemohúcí.?* 

When Martin Luther labelled his famous song Jesus Christus unser Heiland 
of 1524 (the German equivalent to the older song Jesus Christus nostra salus 
and its Czech contrafact Jesus Kristus, nasé spása) as “a song of M. Johannes 
Hus, improved,"** he was only referring to the widespread tradition; however, 
its Latin counterpart, Vivus panis angelorum, was later included in the collec- 
tion of Hus's writings, published in Nuremberg in 1558.35 

Despite the fact that in all these instances Hus refers to writing poetry rather 
than to composing music, he earned the reputation of being a ‘composer’ 
among his first followers. The Jistebnice Kancionál from the 1420s, which has 
always been considered a ‘reliable’ source standing close to Hus in both time 
and content, labels the song Jezu Kriste, ščedry kněže as a song composed “to 
God's Glory and Honor by Master Jan of holy memory, the Master Hus, and also 
to the honor of the whole heavenly kingdom, "96 and later, it introduces another 
song in the collection, Navštěv nás, Kriste žádúcí, with the rubric “Jan Hus com- 
posed this song."?? Other songs were later attributed to Hus in the Utraquist 
and Brethren traditions, such as Ó spasiteli Ježíši [O Jesus, Savior], and Živý 
chlebe, který s nebe [Living bread which comes from heaven]. 

Moreover, modern historiography has enlarged the number of composi- 
tions possibly attributable to Hus, suggesting he wrote other early-fifteenth 
century religious songs and prayers that were included in the collection in the 
Jistebnice Kancionál and possibly performed in the Bethlehem Chapel, among 


33 "Dixit michi eciam, quomodo literam habent, que scripta est ad Boemiam, in qua scribi- 
tur, quod ego sub nota, ‘Buoh wšemohúcí cantari in castro duos versus de vinculis." 
Novotny, M. Jana Husi korespondence, in his letter to his friends in Konstanz, No. 143, 
p. 296-299. English translation: Spinka, John Hus, 276. 

34 “Das Lied S. Johannis Hus, gebessert" The text of the Czech song Jesus Christus, naše 
spása, is for the first time documented in 1389 (Ms. Prague, National Library of the Czech 
Republic, I F 13). Nejedly believed that Hus could have composed this song as a young 
student (Nejedly, Pocátky husitského zpévu, p. XX). Jan Lehár, however, ascribed this song 
to Jan Jenštejn, see Lehár, Česká středověká lyrika [Czech medieval lyrics], 176 and 326. The 
text of the song was published in Jan Hus, Drobné spisy české [M1HO IV] (Prague, 1985), 28. 

35 X Akrostichon VINCENCIUS; see edition in Guido M. Dreves, ed., Analecta hymnica medii 
aevi, Vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1886), No. 144, p. 147. 

36 | Jistebnický Kancionál, Ms. Prague, Library of the National Museum, II C 7, p. 53: “Tato 
piesnička je složena ke cti a k chvále boží ot mistra Jana svaté paměti, mistra Husi i ke cti 

37 Jistebnice Kancionál, 54: “Tuto piesni jest složil mistr Hus.” Edited in Lehár, “Ceska 
středověká lyrika, 174 and 325p; Historical Anthology of Music in the Bohemian Lands, 
No. 50, p. 81-82. 
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them the Easter-song Vstalť jest Buoh z mrtvých,** and Czech translations of 
the Pater noster, Credo, and Decalogue.?? The recent complete edition of Hus's 
writings includes six songs.^? 

Without reservation, this evidence presents Hus as a prolific and extremely 
successful author of religious songs, some of which built the core of the Hussite 
musical repertory and would survive in the reformation traditions in the fol- 
lowing centuries. In most cases, however, the attributions have been proved 
to be fabrications, either in the immediate post-Hus tradition or by modern 
historians.*! Despite seemingly strong documentation, Hus's authorship must 
be reconsidered even for the songs Králi slavný, Kriste dobrý and Navštěv nás, 
Kriste žádůcí. The attribution of the former, so it seems today, is based on a 
misunderstanding of one of Hus' letters;*? the text of the latter, on the other 
hand, can also be found in the so-called collection of Milíč's prayers from the 
1380s,*3 while its melody was identified as that of the Latin song Gaude, regina 
gloriae.^^ 

Jezu Kriste, ščedry kněže remains today the only song that can be linked — if 
with some reservations — to Hus [See Example]. The text has a particularly 
complicated history, both in its origins and its transmission, surviving in two 


38 Jistebnice Kancionál, 65—77; see Josef Jireček, Rukověť k dějinám literatury české do konce 
XVIII. věku ve spůsobě slovníka životopisného a knihoslovného [Handbook of Czech litera- 
ture to the end of the 18th century...] (Prague, 1875—1876), 281. 

39 Novotný, M. Jan Hus 11, 233 ff. Based on the fact that texts of the prayer are included in the 
collection of prayers from the beginning of the fifteenth century (Ms. Třeboň, Státní oblastní 
archiv, C 6), Novotny attributed their transformation into religious songs to Jan Hus. 

40 MIHO IV section 17 (Písně), 348-359, the editor's comments on pp. 27-30. The following 
texts were included in the modern edition: Navštěv nás, Kriste Zádücí as Hus's elaboration 
of an older prayer (edited here on pp. 563—564); Jesukriste, štědrý kněže as Hus's elabora- 
tion of an older song (edited here on pp. 565-567, its Latin translation Jesu, salvator 
optime on pp. 568-570); Králi slavný, Kriste dobrý as a possible composition by Hus 
(its Latin translation Rex glorie, Christe pie is edited on pp. 571-572); Jesus Kristus, náse 
spása, which, according to the editors, might be Hus's own translation of the Latin song 

Jesus Christus nostra salus (edited here on pp. 573-574); Nebudeš mieti Bohóv jiných 

[the Czech Decalogue] and Vstal jest Buoh z mrtvých svi mocí, the attribution being based 
on the fact that it was performed in the Bethlehem Chapel in 1413. All but the "Czech 
Decalogue" were included in the edition by Jiří Daňhelka, ed., Husitské písně [Hussite 
songs] (Prague, 1952), 17-28. 

41 See Kouba, “Jan Hus und das geistliche Lied." 

42  Hus’s formulation ‘et composui' refers probably to the poem To po smrti, which is attached 
to the previous letter. 

43 MS. Prague, National Library of the Czech Republic, XVII A 30, f. 62v—63r. 

44 Historical Anthology of Music in the Bohemian Lands, No. 50, pp. 81-82. 
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different versions in Bohemian manuscripts.*° Dating most probably from the 
middle of the fourteenth century, it enjoyed much popularity long before it 
became part of the Hussite/Utraguist, and later the Brethren and Lutheran, 
song collections. Its text is composed as a long prayer to the Holy Trinity, the 
Angels, and to the Mother of God, contemplating Christ’s torments and his 
crucifixion. The song imitates the character of liturgical hymns in both textual 
form and music, and includes the short refrain ‘Kyrie eleison’ at the end of each 
strophe; as such, it follows a similar format to the oldest vernacular songs in 
Bohemia and elsewhere. Furthermore, singing this song was endowed with the 
same indulgence as was given to the recitation of certain devotional prayers in 
the late Middle Ages. As noted by the scribe of the Vyšebrod collection from 
1410, Jezu Kriste, ščedry knéZe is “an old and good song, from which there are 
indulgences;"+$ some versions even include a strophe promising a full three 
hundred days of indulgence, not only to its performers, but also to those who 
have listened to it.4” Manuscript witnesses from the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries display many variants in both the number and order of 
the strophes, which surely testifies to the song’s broad use. The version of 
Jezu Kriste, ščedry kněže that is widely attributed to Hus, however, shows so 
many differences in both text and music that we must speak of a new version 
altogether, rather than of a variant. Its author produced a skillful and distinctly 
ideological translation of the older song, emphasizing Christ’s sacrifice as the 
principal condition for the soul’s salvation. According to hymnologists, further 
strophes were added to Hus’s text that address the basic reform ideas associ- 
ated with his close followers, for example, communion under both species 


45  Adetailed analysis of the song and its both versions is included in Mužík, “Nejstarší nápěv 


xy om” 


Jesu Kriste, štědrý kněže. 

46 See MS. Vyšší Brod (ocist), Monastery Library, H 42, f. e2 (“Stara pieseň a dobrá od niežto 
jsú odpustci" [“The old and good song, from which are indulgences.”]); see facsimile in 
Hans Rothe, Die Hohenfurther Liederhandschrift (H 42) von 1410 (Kóln-Wien, 1984). 

47 See, for example, strophe 17 (following the Mužík's edition) in the version from Vyšší Brod: 


Ktož tuto piesničku zpievají, Who sing this song 


božie muky zpomínají, (and) remember God's torments, 
tři sta dní odpustkóv mají, ^ will obtain three hundred days’ indulgence, 
Kyrieleison! Kyrieleison! 


And in the strophe [17] from Ms. Prague, National Library of the Czech Republic, VIII Cu 


(ca. 1384): 
A ktož tu pieseň spievají, And who sing this song, 
neb ji věrně poslüchají, or truly listen to it, 


tři sta dni odpuskuov mají, ^ will obtain three hundred days’ indulgence, 
Kyrieleison! Kyrieleison! 
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(sub utrague) (see strophes 5, 10, 17). Important motifs such as Christ’s suffer- 
ings or his Mother's crucial role as intercessor with God, however, remained 
only in a reduced form and partly in a different context. Perhaps the most illu- 
minating example of these differences comes from the section introducing 
Angels, who in the old song are presented as singing heavenly beings, but in 
the new version are depicted as mighty advocates asking for egual participa- 
tion in the Holy Communion (strophe 15). 

The music in Hus's version also shows some significant differences. The 
original melody proceeds in a well-rounded, slightly ornamental line, strongly 
imitating the style of late-medieval rhymed office antiphons with its clear 
division into shorter phrases, which accentuate the division of the text. 
The melody attached to the new version keeps the same melodic contour, but 
introduces a radical reduction of all embellishments and underlines crucial 
pitches of the (in the modern terminology) major triad at the beginning and 
the end of each phrase; most importantly, it also applies a distinctive % iamb 
rhythm. The refrain, which in the new version is changed to the invocation 
z tvé milosti [from your mercy], is accompanied by only four tones instead of 
the earlier chant-like seven-tone group. 

In sum, the new version bears all the characteristics of a late-medieval 
cantio and appears to be excellently suited for performance by a large commu- 
nity. Similar to its model, singing this song brought indisputable merits to its 
performers; instead of gaining indulgences, however, its performers achieved 
an inner union with Christ, a condition vociferously proclaimed by Hus and 
other reform preachers. 


III The Liturgical Veneration of Jan Hus 


From the time of his death in 1415, Jan Hus has been venerated by Christians 
for his heroic faith — even unto death — first at home in the Czech lands, 
and then later also abroad.^8 This veneration can be divided into three broad 


48 The seminal study on this topic was Josef Truhlář, “O bohoslužebných písnich k poctě 
Husové v XV. a XVI. véku sloZenych [On Liturgical Hymns in Honor of Hus Composed in 
the 15th and 16th centuries]," in Zasedací zpráva Královské české společnosti nauk (Prague, 
1886), 7—21. F.M. Bartoš, “M. Jan Hus v bohoslužbě a úctě církve podobojí a v podání 
prvého století po své smrti [M. Jan Hus in the Liturgy and Reverence of the Utraguist 
Church and in the Tradition of the First Century after his Death] Národopisný věstník 
českoslovanský 17 (1924): 20—37 set out to reconstruct the development of the veneration 
of Hus in Utraquism and to make a systematic list of hymns and versified ‘lives’ of Hus but 
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periods. First, during the time of Utraguism, Hus was venerated as the progeni- 
tor, proto-martyr, and patron of the Bohemian reform movement. Here, Hus 
was placed alongside the historic saints of the Czech lands, as well as beside 
the myriad of other saints commemorated on the sanctorale and in the liturgi- 
cal life of the Utraquist church in Bohemia.“? The second period is the child of 
the Second (European) Reformation of the sixteenth century, but its seeds are 
to be found on its eve. During this period, Hus was venerated as the precursor 
of this second reformation, and as a saintly hero ‘martyred’ by the agents of a 
‘wicked Roman church! In this context, the commemoration of Hus often had 
as much to do with polemics as it did with the celebration of Hus in the com- 
munion of saints. This period extended well into the twentieth century. The 
third period is of relatively recent origin, and is the child of our own times. It is 
born from a renewed understanding of the róle played by the commemoration 
of saints in the liturgical life of a variety of churches of the oecumene, includ- 
ing a number of those same churches of the sixteenth century Reformation 
who, during the second period, had appropriated Hus for their own ends. 
In this most recent period, as in the first, Hus is given a place alongside the 
other saints who are celebrated in the sanctorale. 


i The Veneration of Jan Hus During the Utraguist Period 
Reports of Hus's death at Constance brought an immediate and emotional 
reaction throughout the Czech lands. Certainly Hus's enemies gloated over the 


not of liturgical texts per se. The monumental collection of Václav Novotný, Petri de 
Mladoňowic opera historica nec non aliae de M. Johanne Hus et M. Hieronymo Pragensi 
relationes et memoriae [FRB VIII] remains the primary (but incomplete) resource for this 
material. Novotný's observations on liturgical development should be read with caution, 
as they are often speculative and without foundation in the liturgical sources themselves. 
Phillip Nelson Haberkern, The Presence of the Past: History, Memory, and the Making of 
St. Jan Hus (Unpublished Dissertation: University of Virginia, 2009) is an indispensable 
resource for future work on the commemoration of Jan Hus and brings particular insight 
into the role of Hus in the German Reformation. 

49 Mainline Utraquism did not contest the commemoration of saints. Liturgical texts main- 
tained the sanctorale as found on the Calendars of the Prague Use before the Bohemian 
Reformation, with the exception of ss. Dominic and Francis, whose followers were mortal 
enemies of Utraquism and whose names were duly removed from most Utraquist 
Calendars. On the general history of the commemoration of saints during the Bohemian 
Reformation period, see Ota Halama, Otázka svatých v České reformaci — její proměny od 
doby Karla IV. do doby České konfese [The guestion of the saints in the Bohemian 
Reformation — its transformations from the age of Charles IV to the time of the Bohemian 
Confession] (Brno, 2002). 
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news, but the reaction of his friends and supporters was guite the opposite, 
resulting in widespread grief, anger, and threats of violence. A natural reaction 
from those who did not accept Hus's condemnation as a heretic, regarding him 
instead as a devout and holy priest, was the celebration of reguiem masses for 
the repose of his soul, as would have been done for any of the faithful departed. 
What was exceptional, however, was that there were various priests around the 
land who, instead of using the liturgical texts for a requiem, used the liturgical 
propers for a saint or a martyr. This was not entirely without precedent for, 
three years earlier, in July 1412, the three young men decapitated in Prague 
because of their protest over the sale of indulgences were brought to the 
Bethlehem Chapel for burial, while the antiphon Isti sunt sancti martyres was 
sung. Once at the Chapel, the mass of martyrs, rather than a requiem, was sung 
for them.5° 

While both these phenomena might be understood as natural reactions at a 
time of heightened religious sentiment, the case of Hus differs from that of the 
three young men, both because it appears to have been widespread rather than 
being limited to a single event in Prague, and because the phenomenon began 
to recur on the anniversary of Hus’s death. In December 1416, seventeen 
months after Hus’s death, we find the Canons of the cathedral in Olomouc 
writing a letter of complaint to the Council, which was still meeting in 
Constance.*! Among their grievances, we find the allegation that: 


Other [priests] hold services in churches, before many people, for Jan 
Hus and Jerome [of Prague], who were condemned as public heretics, as 
though for the faithful departed. Others celebrate feasts for them and 
sing the [introit] Gaudeamus and other songs, as though for martyrs, 
comparing them in merit and suffering to S. Lawrence the martyr, and 
these they prefer to S. Peter and other saints.5? 


50 The Introit from the Common of Martyrs would have been well known by the university 
students, many of whom would have sung it repeatedly throughout the liturgical year 
both as schoolboys in their parishes and, later while at the University. Peter of 
Mladoňovice records that, at Constance, Hus was accused of having been responsible 
for this act. Hus claimed not to have been present and there is no evidence to the contrary. 
In fact, Hus's friend John of Jičín seems to have been responsible for these extraordinary 
(and, perhaps, precedent-setting) events. Spinka, John Hus, 218. 

51 "Kanoniker von Olmütz an das Konstanzer Konzil, Archiv für österreichische Geschichte 
82 (1895): 386-391. 

52 | “Kanoniker von Olmiitz,” 386-387. The reference to S. Peter is an allusion to the fact that 
Hus's death took place on the octave day of the feast of ss. Peter and Paul the proper 
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From this and other contemporary witnesses,“* there is clear evidence that the 
annual commemoration of Hus figured in the liturgy from at least 6 July 1416, 
the anniversary of his death. Some parishes marked the day with the celebra- 
tion of a requiem while other parishes celebrated the day as the feast of a mar- 
tyr,>+ drawing on propers used for other saints’ days. Some of these requiems 
and celebrations may have included readings of Hus's ‘passion,®® or of his let- 
ters from prison in Constance. 

Thus, the Utraquist period saw the gradual development of the liturgical 
celebration of the feast of Hus. Its precise evolution can be traced only with 
difficulty, due to the relatively small number of Utraquist liturgical books that 
escaped the ravages of the counter-reformers.9?6 Nevertheless, there is still a 
significant collection of liturgical evidence from which to reconstruct the 
feasts for the Eucharist and the office. Most Utraquist graduals that contain 
texts for the feast?" have the majority of their propers drawn either from vari- 
ous commons or from the propers for other saints' days; only a small number 
of manuscripts contain introits or graduals written specifically for Hus's feast. 


for which would normally have been used in the liturgy on that day but was clearly being 
replaced by propers drawn from other feasts. 

53 Cf. Bartoš, “M. Jan Hus v bohoslužbě? 20. 

54 Or martyrs, for Jerome, burnt at the stake on 30 May 1416, was often (but not invariably) 
associated with Hus in a joint commemoration as, in time, were other ‘martyrs’ of the 
Bohemian reform movement, such as Michal Polák, Rokycana's successor whose execu- 
tion was ordered by Wladislaw Jagiellon in 1480, and the countless others thrown to their 
deaths in the mine shafts at Kutná Hora. See Joel Seltzer, “Re-envisioning the Saint's Life 
in Utraquist Historical Writing" The Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice 
5 (2004):147—166, and Ota Halama, “The Martyrs of Kutná Hora, 1419-1420,” The Bohemian 
Reformation and Religious Practice 5 (2004): 139-146. 

55 Fourof these can be found in Novotný, FRB VIII: XII-LXVIII; 9-227. 

56 The most recent attempt to catalogue the extant texts can be found in Jana Fojtíková, 
“Hudební doklady Husova kultu z 15. a 16. století. Příspěvek ke studiu husitské tradice 
v době předbělohorské [Musical Documentation of the Cult of Hus in the 15th and 16th 
Centuries: A Contribution to the Study of the Hussite Tradition before Bílá Hora], 
Miscellanea Musicologica 29 (1981): 51-142. There are, however, still texts coming to light 
that have been overlooked, e.g. a Czech eucharistic preface for the feast in the ‘altar 
book’ of Adam of Tábor (Ms. Prague, Library of the National Museum, III F 17 ff. 74v-76v) 
(to be published in the series Monumenta Liturgica Bohemica) as well as troped Kyries 
(both Latin and Czech), which have yet to be edited and studied. 

57 Most of these texts can be found in Novotny, FRB VIII. The Latin texts, including some not 
edited by Novotny, can also be found in David R. Holeton, “O felix Bohemia — O felix 
Constantia’: the Liturgical Commemoration of Saint Jan Hus,’ in Jan Hus: Zwischen Zeiten, 
Völkern, Konfessionen, ed. Ferdinand Seibt (München, 1997), 385-403. 
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The most extensive compositions written for use at the Eucharist were three 
prosae (Clericalis turma gaude, O quam per contrarium, and Rex regum, Ihesu 
Christe), and an office (in the rhymed style popular at the time) was also com- 
posed for Hus, consisting of First Vespers, Matins, and Second Vespers - these 
being the offices that were regularly sung by Utraquists in association with 
major feasts.5° These rhymed offices represent the most extensive collections 
of liturgical texts written for the feast of St. Jan Hus, and those least dependent 
on propers borrowed from other feasts. 

The contents of these texts cover a wide range of themes. Those texts bor- 
rowed from other propers, of course, say nothing specific about Hus (orJerome, 
or the others who came to be associated with the celebration on 6 July). They 
do, however, set the 'atmosphere' for the feast, drawing from other feasts for 
this purpose. This ranges from celebrating the life of one who is now caught up 
in the endless chorus of praise offered to the saints (e.g. the gradual Gloriosus 
dues, the Alleluia Vox exultacionis, or the offertories Laetamini or Gloriabuntur) 
to a call for the vindication of the blood shed by the martyr (the gradual Vindica 
Deus) to the assurance that Hus is now beyond all suffering (the communion 
verses Et si coram or Iustorum animae). 

Moreover, there is an even wider variety of themes to be found in the texts 
composed especially for Hus's feast. As would be expected, Hus's personal 
virtues are praised and the róle he plays in Bohemian society is lauded. Among 
other epithets, Hus is hailed as ‘doctor’ and ‘tutor veritatis, ‘pastor pie, ‘conso- 
lator desperatorum,’ ‘lux bohemice gentis, and lumen Bohemie? The prose 
Rex regum, written specifically for this occasion, presents an encapsulated vita 
of Hus and, in so doing, draws repeated parallels between the life and death 
of Hus and the life and passion of Christ. Furthermore, the prose O quam 
per contrarium focuses on this latter image and is written as an extended 
metaphor in which the events at Constance are likened to Jesus’ own trail.59 
The prose Clericalis turma, on the other hand, expands the context and puts 


58 See editions of these texts in David R. Holeton, "The Office of Jan Hus: An Unrecorded 
Antiphonary in the Metropolitical Library of Estergom,' in Time and Community, ed. 
J. Neil Alexander (Washington, DC, 1990), 137-152, and David R. Holeton and Hana Vlhová- 
Wörner, “A Remarkable Witness to the Feast of Saint Jan Hus,’ The Bohemian Reformation 
and Religious Practice 7 (2009): 156-184. On the Utraquist Office, see David R. Holeton, 
“The Evolution of the Celebration of the Daily Office in Utraquism: an overview,” in 
The Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice 8 (2011): 199-223. 

59 The parallels between Jesus and Hus, particularly the analogies between their trials and 
judgments, are of a very early date. Peter of Mladoňovice and the author of the Göttingen 
Chronicle both have Hus making allusions to Christ’s passion during the course of his trial 
and execution. The quotations, however, vary from source to source. 
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Hus in the company of those who share in the triumph of the Lamb, evoking 
images from the Apocalypse and naming famous groups of martyrs from the 
past (e.g. the Thebian Legion and [Ursula and] the eleven thousand virgins), 
which are then associated not only with Hus but with the “triumphant faithful 
in Bohemia who fought to the finish" and who, “standing firm as zealots for the 
Law of Christ, followed unto death those who died at Constance.”®° Hus's 
death is also given a Johannine-like interpretation in which what might seem 
like disaster is turned into a triumph,®! so that the church can sing “O felix 
Constancia,” for the Council has sent to heaven those who will give gifts of 
grace to the whole Church. Not infreguently, Hus is given an intercessory róle, 
and is occasionally called upon “to lead [the worshipers] to the kingdom of 
heaven" or “to pray to Christ the Lord for the salvation of the people."$2 


60 Prose Clericalis turma: Qui constantes bellatores,/ legis Chrisit zelatores,/ sunt secuti 
usque mortem/ reproborum per cohortem/ dampnatos in Constancia. Holeton, “O felix 
Bohemia,” 400. 

61  Itis interesting to note that just as the cross, once the instrument of humiliation and 
death, paradoxically became the symbol of Jesus' triumph over death, the instrument of 
Hus's condemnation at Constance (the heretic's hat) was used in Utraquist iconography 
as Hus's ‘symbol’ as a saint. Cf. the image of Hus serving mass for St. Adalbert in the trip- 
tych of Roudnice or the illuminations of Hus in numerous Utraquist liturgical texts. In the 
Smíškovsky Gradual (ÓN& Mus. Hs. 15492 f. 285r), for example, Hus stands in his heretics 
hat holding a chalice and gospel book flanked by St. Lawrence with his grill and 
St. Stephen with his stones. The famous Litoměřický Kancional (Státní okresní archív se 
sídlem v Litoměřice v Lovosicích IV C 1 f. 245V) contains an illumination of the glorifica- 
tion of Hus in which, in the lower portion Hus stands at the stake, his heretic's hat having 
fallen into the burning faggots, while in the upper portion, emerging from the smoke, Hus 
is portrayed reclothed in his chasuble and receiving his martyr's crown. The paradox is 
founded in Peter of Mladoňovice's passio of Hus, when he recounts his degradation from 
the priesthood in which, when his tonsure had been removed and Hus was 'crowned' with 
the heresiarch's mitre he is reported to have said: "My Lord Jesus Christ on account of me, 
a miserable wretch, bore a much heavier and harsher crown of thorns. Being innocent, he 
was deemed deserving of the most shameful death. Therefore I, a miserable wretch and 
sinner, will humbly bear this much lighter, even though vilifying crown for his name and 
truth.” Novotný, FRB VIII:140. (English translation from Matthew Spinka, John Hus at the 
Council of Constance, 230.) See Milena Kubíková, "The Heretic's Cap of Hus," The Bohemian 
Reformation and Religious Practice 4 (2002): 143-150; Milena Bartlová, “Iconography of Jan 
Hus,” in this collection, 325-341. 

62 © See, for example, a manuscript supplement to a Prague breviary (Prague breviary, Prague, 
National Library of the Czech Republic, 42 G 28 f. 3v2), Omnipotens sempiterne deus, 
fortitudo amancium et martyrum palma, solemnitatem huius diei propicius respice et 
ecclesiam tuam continua fac celebritate letari, ut intercessione beatorum martirum 
Iohannis Hus, Jeronymi sociorumque eorum omnium in te credencium vota perficias. 
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Unlike the cults of most other mediaeval saints, however the veneration of 
Hus did not attract miracle stories, and places associated with him did not 
become sites of pilgrimage.5? While every trace of his mortal remains had been 
swept into the Rhine by his executioners, thereby leaving no primary relics, 
there appears to have been no particular reverence paid to his other remains 
(objects Hus had owned, touched, etc.), as was usual for mediaeval cults. 
Similarly, no hagiographies were written for Hus, though this was also custom- 
ary at the time. The Czech translation of the Golden Legend, published in 1495, 
had an Utraguist supplement containing material for the commemoration 
of Hus and Jerome, but rather than composing new hagiographies, it simply 
included eye-witness accounts of their deaths. This allowed for the christologi- 
zation of Hus in those texts, particularly that of Peter of Mladoňovice, to 
suffice.64 

Furthermore, the celebration of the feast of Hus was not confined to reli- 
gious observances. As often happens in religiously divided cultures, the feast 
day for one party is an intentional provocation for the other. Just two years 
after the centenary of Hus’s death, it is reported that: 


On Sunday on the vigil for Master Jan Hus and Master Jerome of Prague, 
God's martyrs, after morning mass, as well as on the Monday of this holi- 
day, the Prague City Council had a bonfire lit on the small island under 


Per dominum &c. Hus is often referred to as a ‘patron’ of Bohemia, frequently taking 
on the status of ‘primary’ patron, relegating the traditional Bohemian patrons like 
St. Wenceslas and other Czechs, such as Ludmila and Procop, to secondary status...at least 
as far as the dignity attributed to his feast. During the sixteenth century, St. Wenceslas 
lost his place among Utraquists as the symbol of unity of the Czech lands and his tradi- 
tion came to be considered primarily the domain of the sub unists and the counter-refor- 
mation efforts of the Jesuits. Hus was invested with the role once held by Wenceslas. See 
Viktor Velek, “Saint Wenceslaus in the Musical Context of the Bohemian Reformation,” The 
Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice 8 (2011): 192-198. 

63 This was not universally true for the Utraquist veneration of saints in general. The 
so-called martyrs of Kutna Hora produced both miracles and a veneration of relics. 
See Ota Halama, “The Martyrs of Kutna Hora,” 141. 

64 Jacobus de Voragine, Legenda aurea sanctorum (Pasionál čili Knihy o životech svatých) 
[Passional or Books on the Lives of the Saints] (Prague, 1495), N14r-Ogr. The portion 
devoted to Hus contains four of his letters from Constance (Ni4r-Ni6r) and an extended 
excerpt from Peter of Mladoňovice (N16v-O2v); Jerome is given an extended account 
of his trial and death (O2v-Ogr). A facsimile of this volume was published in Zdeněk V. 
Tobolka, ed., Kališnický pasionál z roku 1495 [The Utraquist Passional from the Year 1495] 
(Prague, 1926) Monumenta Bohemiae Typographica 2a. 
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the bridge near the cross; on the bridge tower the trumpeters trumpeted 
and the drummers drummed in celebration; on the bridge they shot from 
harguebuses, and by the mills they shot from the ramparts towards Petřin 
Hill. Lord Mayor Sigismund of Tvář, with Lord John Hlavsa and several 
other lords were on the bridge tower looking down on the bonfire below. 
On the bridge and on the banks of the Vltava throngs of people gathered. 
But the lord canons on the Castle were none too pleased.65 


While some of these events may have been a legitimate form of civic celebra- 
tion, it is easy to see how for Roman Catholics, they were taken as a major form 
of provocation. 

The celebration of Hus's feast played an important role in Utraguist 
self-identity, and was of long duration. For example, Bartoš (“M. Jan Hus 
v bohoslužbě," 29—30) describes the late sixteenth century struggles between 
the Utraguists and the Jesuit Counter-Reformers over the retention of Hus's 
feast on printed calendars. As late as a century after the defeat at Bílá Hora 
(1620), the civil authorities continued to have difficulty in eliminating the 
‘popular’ aspects of the celebration of the feast, and bonfires continued to be 
kindled on hilltops on the night of Hus’s feast, in honor of his memory. 

While the liturgical commemoration of Hus was spreading throughout the 
Bohemian lands, the first vernacular songs also began to appear as the fruit of 
spontaneous creativity responding to Hus’s recent death. Using tunes of popu- 
lar Latin devotional songs (Imber nunc celitus,99 or Stupefactus inferni dux), 
Czech authors swiftly produced two songs that commented on the events at 
Constance: Ó svolanie Konstanské [O Council of Constance]®7 and Vnaději Boží 
mistr Hus Jan [Jan Hus, in the Hope in God].8? In contrast to the traditional 
liturgical chants selected for the first commemoration of Hus, their texts are 
formulated in a highly accusatory tone and are full of anger against the Council, 
and consequently against the church hierarchy. As such, they soon became a 
highly effective medium for spreading ideas and sentiments that would soon 
sweep the whole country. Thus, the short, four-strophe song Vnaději Boží mistr 
Hus Jan highlighted Hus's righteous criticism of the contemporary church, as 
well as his moral merits, and here for the first time he was explicitly called a 
‘saint’ The opening strophe reads as follows: 


65 © Joel Seltzer, “Re-envisioning the Saint's Life in Utraquist Historical Writing,” 147. 

66 X Historical Anthology of Music in the Bohemian Lands, No. 23, p. 44. 

67 | Historical Anthology of Music in the Bohemian Lands, No. 86, pp. 162-163. Fojtíková, 
“Hudební doklady,” No. 24. 

68 Historical Anthology of Music in the Bohemian Lands, No. 87, p. 164. Fojtíková, “Hudební 
doklady,” No. 32. 
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(1) V naději Boží mistr Hus Jan, Jan Hus, in the Hope in God 
z české země svatý vydán, was handed over from Bohemia 
jenž jest upálen pro pravdu Boží who was burned at stake for God's 
v Konstanci od roty biskupské truth 
léta Božího tisícího čtyřistého in Constance, by the bishops's crowd 
patnáctého. In the year AD 1415. 


These reproachful and vindictive themes would remain constant in the rich 
song production for the commemoration of Hus and Jerome for the next two 
centuries® and would soon be applied also in new liturgical chants, such as in 
the sequence Rex regum, Ihesu Christe.79 The song Ó svolánie konstanské, on 
the contrary, narrates only a little and never directly mentions Hus's name and 
his martyrdom in Constance; instead, it turns directly to the Council, which in 
this song personifies the Roman church. Recounting all the points where the 
Council had failed in its mission, the text stresses the most devastating error of 
church authorities: the lack of just recognition of Hus's teaching. At the end, 
the Council is called to accept Hus's ideals, to break with all worldly affairs, to 
distance itself from the Devil's tricks, and finally, to repent: 


(12.) Bohu mnohem vděčnějie [More] pleasing to God 
i vám úžitečnějie and [more] useful for you 
bylo by bez omyly, would be to accept without error 
byste byli přijeli what he had preached. 
to, co on kázal. 

(13.) Již po takém neřádu After such an iniguity 
přijměte tuto radu, accept this advice: 
aby nedbajíc svěcské, not looking at worldly things 
potlačiec lsti ďábelské, and suppressing the devil's deceits 
jmětež Boží pramen, grasp God's source. 

(14.) Ciniec pokánie pravé, Truly repent [with the repentance] 
jenž jest hřiešným vydané! which is to sinners given &c. 
(etc.) 


69 See the full list of songs for the commemoration of Hus and Jerome in Fojtíková. Her list 
includes no fewer than thirty four songs dating from the early fifteenth to the early seven- 
teenth century many of which use the same melodies as O svoldnie Konstanské and 
Vnaději Boží. 

70 See: David R. Holeton and Hana Vlhová-Wórner, “A Remarkable Witness to the Feast of 
St. Jan Hus" here 172-177. The sequence uses the same — and in the liturgical repertory 
unigue — use of the datation of Hus's death in the opening strophe: “Rex regum, Ihesu 
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No other piece in the rich Hussite song tradition is so full of bitterness and 
fury, or anticipates so boldly the rejection of the Roman church by the whole 
population of Bohemia in the early 1420s, as does this text. 

Thus, from the time of his death until the extirpation of Utraguism follow- 
ing the defeat of the Bohemian Estates at Bílá Hora, the cult of St. Jan Hus 
prevailed in Bohemia, and Hus enjoyed pride of place among the patrons of 
the Bohemian nation. In a church that understandably felt itself beset by 
myriad foes, both within and without the Bohemian lands, the celebration of 
the feast of Svatý Mistr Jan Hus and the other contemporary Bohemian martyrs 
was a beacon of hope. Accordingly, the commemoration of the faithfulness 
that gave Hus and others a share in the church served to give courage to the 
Utraquist church militant, which itself wished to be faithful to ‘the Law of God’ 
as it was understood. Hus, as the introit In bonitate would have it, had become 
the new Phineas standing firm in the midst of the people's revolt, and who had 
thus atoned for their sins. Because of this, “God has made a covenant with 
him which has secured both for him and for his people the priestly dignity 


for ever," 
ii Reverence for Hus during the Second (European) Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century 


The veneration of Hus as a saint, moreover, was not restricted to the lands of 
the Bohemian Crown. History records a significant number of people executed 
as heretics for their adherence to ideas labeled by their inquisitors as ‘Hussite. 
Among these is Matthau Hagen, who was executed as a heretic in 1458 in the 
German city of Stetten. Included in the charges against him was his ascription 
of sainthood to John Wyclif, Jan Hus, and Jerome of Prague.” 

The Second Reformation of the sixteenth century was to see an augmenta- 
tion in this veneration of Hus. Luther held Hus in great esteem, and in his 
works he often alludes to Hus's gualities of holiness. In 1525, he wrote to Otto 
Brunfelds that John Hus "should be canonized;"? and later, during the 1530s 
and 1540s, Luther again made reference to Hus, calling him, among other 


Christe, Anno Millesimo ac guadringentesimo et guintodecimo tuae nativittis secundum 
hominem/ Glorie tue laudes crepando sedulus, de Bohemia natus Joannes dictus Hus 
extremum composuit sui finis diem.’ 

71  Holeton, “O felix Bohemia,” 399. 

72 Dietrich Kurze, Quellen zur Ketzergeschichte Brandenburgs und Pommerns (Berlin-New 
York, 1975), 300. 

73 “Luther an Otto Brunfels in Straßburg, in D. Martin Luthers Werke (Weimar, 1883 -) 
[hereafter wA] Briefwechsel III, 359. 
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things, a “holy” or “saintly” martyr’4 (or man?*), and sometimes simply "St. Jan 
Hus."$ This veneration for Hus was not confined to Luther alone; for example, 
Luther’s close friend and colleague Nikolaus von Amsdorf also called the 
Prague preacher “Saint John Hus.””” 

In a 1578 almanac-like supplement to the Calendar of the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England, there appears the following notice: 


8.(sic) [July] Jan Hus was burnt as on this day, at the councell of Constance, 
for professing the Gospel of our Lord Jesus. Anno 1415.7? 


These comments and notations are of a different sort than those discussed 
above. Here, Hus is held up as a proto-reformer and is usually (mis)represented 
as having been a precursor of the theological positions of the Second 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. The genre of theological language is 
soteriological in that, in one way or another, it numbers Jan Hus among God's 
saints. Hus is placed among that great crowd of witnesses, and is counted as 
standing with those who already share in the triumph of the Lamb and partake 
in his banquet. This esteemed position was imparted to Hus in the context of 
both the German and English reformations. 


74 “Then it will be revealed that the holy martyr of God, Jan Hus, and Jerome of Prague were 
true and holy members of the holy church.’ Vorlesungen iiber 1.Mose (6:3) WA 42, 276; 
“Thus the pope put the very saintly martyr Jan Hus to death.” ibid. (49:7) WA 44, 744. 

75 “...that holy man Jan Hus...." Enarratio Psalmi II (v.2) WA 40/2, 201; “Whenever I think of 
those saintly men, Jan Hus and Jerome of Prague..." Vorlesungen über 1.Mose (7:1) WA 42, 324. 

76 "You will fare as we Germans did when we ventured to break the peace with St. Jan Hus 
and fought against the Bohemians" Warnung an seine lieben Deutschen WA 30/3, 281; 
"St. Jan Hus prophesied of me when he wrote...." Glosse aus das vermeinte kaiserliche Edikt 
WA. 30/3, 387; "St. Jan Hus — we can surely do him the honor of calling him a saint..." 
Das xvi. Kapitel S. Johannis gepredigt und ausgelegt WA 46, 103. 

77 Nikolaus von Amsdorf, Ein gut newe Jar...den grossen Herrn in dieser Welt geschanckt 
(Jena, 1554), f. 103”. 

78 William Keatinge Clay, ed., Liturgies and Occasional Forms of Prayer set forth in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (Cambridge, 1847), 450. This annotation is part of the work of a commis- 
sion entrusted with a revision of the lectionary. Their work on the calendar seems to have 
been taken under their general mandate to work for the greater edification of *unlearned... 
lay people" The calendar is filled with annotations including one for 31 October: "This day, 
in the year of our Lord God 1517. & CI. years after the death of John Hus, Martin Luther 
gave his propositions in the University of Wittemberg, against the Pope's pardons.’ These 
notations had no liturgical significance as at this time only ‘red letter days’ (i.e. major holy 
days) were observed liturgically in the Church of England, and this work of the commis- 
sion was never admitted to future editions of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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a The Veneration of Hus in Sixteenth Century Lutheranism 
As mentioned, Hus's gualities of holiness are often invoked in Luther's polemi- 
cal writings. Here, Hus's holiness is set in contrast to the evils of the pope, the 
emperor, the bishops, doctors, monks, priests, and princes. Luther thereby 
creates the model for what is to become a typical use of Hus during this second 
period, where his goodness becomes a polemical weapon to use against the 
enemies of the Second Reformation. Thus, Hus becomes a ‘type’ of the mortal 
conflict taking place between the pope with his allies and the followers of 
the Second Reformation, demonstrating perfectly that while the short-term 
end can be suffering and death, the fruit borne from this and the final victory 
it will lead to are also clear. Hus, according to this typology, is killed because 
the pope cannot endure his goodness, but his death ultimately increases the 
light of the gospel. Consequently, those who follow the Second Reformation 
have the specter of their own fate held before them as they stand in Hus’s 
heritage.”9 

However, there are times when it appears that Hus may just be a convenient 
instrument used to cultivate the indignity of Luther’s audience against a com- 
mon foe.9? At other times, though, Hus's courage in the face of great adversity 
is presented as a source of strength for those who are led to the depths of 
despair by the conflicts in which they presently find themselves.?! Occasionally, 


79 “Thus the pope put the very saintly martyr Jan Hus to death. He could not endure that 
exceedingly fine man and ox. But what advantage does he have from that killing? Hus is 
now dead, but what is the pope getting out of this? Since that time the light of the Gospel 
has been shining far more brightly upon godly hearts than before, and Christ has begun 
to consume the pope with the breath of his mouth." Vorlesungen über 1.Mose (49:7) WA 44, 
744. English translations of Luther's texts are slightly revised versions of those found in 
Jaroslav Pelikan et al., eds., Luther’s Works (Philadelphia, 1958-86). 

80 “Look how shamefully the dear martyrs were murdered, and yet now they shine forth 
so brightly that by comparison the whole world is nothing but a stench. Thus before our 
own time Jan Hus was condemned in an abominable fashion that was unheard of before, 
and they supposed that his name was obliterated forever. Yet now he is shining forth with 
such glory that his cause and his teaching have to be praised before the whole world, 
while the pope's cause lies ignominiously in the manure.” Wochenpredigten über Matth.5-7 
(6:16-18) WA 32, 435. 

81 "Whenever I think of those saintly men, Jan Hus and Jerome of Prague, I reflect with the 
greatest admiration on their great courage; for these two men withstood the verdicts of 
the entire world — the pope, the emperor, the bishops, the princes, all the universities 
and schools throughout the empire. It is profitable to reflect on such examples often. 
Such conflicts are fomented by the Prince of the World who, with flaming darts, is trying 
to create despair in our hearts." Vorlesungen über 1.Mose (7:1) WA 42, 324. 
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there are even moments when the polemic virtually diminishes, and Hus is 
allowed simply to stand as a saint of the Church.?? 

With Luther's veneration of Hus, it should not be surprising to find sixteenth 
century Lutheran hagiographers paying considerable attention to the Czech 
master, as well.83 In 1558, for example, Matthias Flacius Illyricus published a col- 
lection of source material concerning Hus's martyrdom.** Another Lutheran, 
Ludwig Rabus (1524-1592), wrote extensively about Hus in his Der Heyligen aus- 
serwoehlten Gottes Zeugen, Bekennern und Martyrern...Historien.®> Rabus began 
his account in the year 141, when Hus initiated his call for reform by pointing to 
the want of benefit brought to the church by the papacy, as well as to the con- 
siderable evil and injury it, as an institution, inflicted on the life of the church. 

Rabus made Hus into both a model and a warning for his own church and 
time. He emphasized Hus's faithfulness in confessing the word of God and in 
trusting in God's protection and presence. Moreover, he pointed out that Hus's 
confession had been uttered in the face of a common foe — the same papal 
system that, as Rabus composed his work, was threatening the very existence 
of the Lutheran churches in Germany. Thus, Rabus’s description of Hus’s holi- 
ness played a double role, serving as a model of heroic Christian virtue for the 
Lutheran reader, but also as a specter of what could happen should the papal 
system be allowed to subvert and vanquish the nascent faith of Lutherans. 


b Hus in the English Reformation 
A similar leitmotiv can be found in the account of Hus's life in John Foxe's Acts 
and Monuments.8® Here, Foxe's chief aim was to extol the heroism and 


82 “St. Jan Hus — we can surely do him the honor of calling him a saint, since he had far less 
guilt than we have — was burnt at the stake in Constance. I have wondered very often how 
he, when he was all alone, could stand so firmly against the whole world, the pope, the 
emperor, and the entire council with not a single person to support him. On the contrary, 
he was condemned and cursed by everybody. Do you not suppose that for him prison 
often became narrow beyond endurance? Yet he had to comfort himself with the very 
same verse with which Christ comforts himself: ‘I am alone; yet I am not alone, for the 
Father is with me.” Das XVI. Kapitel S. Johannis gepredigt und ausgelegt WA 46, 103. 

83 These are studied at length in Robert Kolb, For All the Saints: Changing Perceptions of 
Martyrdom and Sainthood in the Lutheran Church (Macon, GA, 1987), and idem, "Saint 
John Hus’ and ‘Jerome Savonarola, Confessor of God’: The Lutheran ‘Canonization’ of the 
Late Medieval Martyrs,’ Concordia Journal 17/4 (1991): 404-418. 

84 Historia Ioannis Hussi et Hieronymi Pragensis... Monumenta (Nuremberg, 1558). 

85 Der Heyligen ausserwoehlten Gottes Zeugen, Bekennern und Martyrern...Historien (Stras- 
bourg, 1554-8), II:45"-97". 

86 First published in a Latin edition at Strasbourg in 1554 and later translated and 
expanded in an English edition first published in 1563. We have used the modern reprint 
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endurance of the Protestant martyrs under the reign of Mary Tudor. To this 
end, he prefaced his work with an account of the lives of various pre-reformers, 
who were presented as proleptic to the advent of the sixteenth century reform- 
ers, Luther in particular.8” Hus first makes his appearance as a witness to the 
orthodoxy of John Wyclif, where, in a collection of texts devoted to establish- 
ing Wyclif’s orthodoxy, Hus’s Replica...contra Anglicum Joannem Stokes is 
reproduced in extenso.88 Thus, we are told nothing of Hus's youth or education, 
but first encounter him through the medium of Wyclf’s teachings. In his very 
first sentence of “the entry of the memorable history of the Bohemians” and 
"the history of Master John Huss,'?? Foxe related Hus to Wyclif through the 
marriage between Anne of Bohemia and Richard II, whereby Bohemians came 
to know of Wyclif’s writings. Through these, he continues, they “began first to 
taste and savor Christ’s gospel, till at length, by the preaching of John Huss, 
they increased more and more in knowledge...” until pope Alexander V had 
Hus investigated for preaching Wyclifism.?° 

Foxe’s account of the events at Constance is well documented, so that the 
charges brought against Hus are made plain. According to Foxe, Hus’s integrity 
and sanctity are borne throughout his trial, as is his defense of evangelical 
truth. His opponents, on the other hand, continue to act dishonorably and 
with duplicity, and their motives are guided by self-interest rather than by 
fidelity to the gospel. There are shades of Martin Luther and Richard Hooker in 
Foxe’s evaluation of Hus, who “in all their popish opinions was a papist with 
them.” While Hus's catholic theological positions stood in marked contrast to 
Foxe's strongly Calvinistic version of Anglicanism, his stand against the “wicked 
enormities of the pope"?! and his entourage, which won for him the hate and 
malice of the council fathers, in Foxe's opinion made Hus a just man and a 
martyr for the truth of the gospel. Thus, Hus became a model for the Church of 
England in its rejection of the Roman hierarchy under the Elizabethan 


(New York, 1965) of the 1843-49 edition in 8vv. Hus is treated primarily in III:405—5u. 

87 Foxe presents ‘prophecies’ and a dream of Hus concerning Luther in his section 
"Prophecies, going before Martin Luther, touching the reformation of the Church," Acts 
and Monuments IV:253 ff. 

88 Acts and Monuments III:58—59. 

89 Acts and Monuments III:405. 

90 Acts and Monuments III:406. 

91 The Great Litany of the Book of Common Prayer of 1549 and 1552 included the provocative 
petition: “...from the tyranny of the bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities... 
Good Lord deliver us." F.E. Brightman, The English Rite (London, 1921), I:176—177. The peti- 
tion was removed in Queen Elizabeth's Prayer Book of 1559 as one gesture towards the 
desired inclusion of all English Christians within the Church of England. 
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settlement, and, perhaps, also for the Calvinist (later, Puritan) party within 
Anglicanism, which was to find itself increasingly in opposition to both the 
hierarchy of the Church of England and the English nobility. 


c The Contemporary Celebration of Hus 

In an era where the reformation controversies over the intercessions of various 
saints have largely faded to the background, and a more balanced place has 
been given to the communion of saints, a variety of churches have once again 
found their way to commemorate a wide variety of figures on their appointed 
days within the liturgical year. This has brought a new character to the com- 
memoration of saints in the liturgical assembly. The commemoration of holy 
people is always an act of anamnesis. As such, it is common to find persons 
who were on opposite sides of the reformation controversies commemorated 
on the same calendars, often in close proximity. In some churches, there are 
even group commemorations like the “Saints and Martyrs of the Reformation 
Era,’ where individuals on opposite sides in the reformation controversies are 
commemorated all on the very same day. In light of this, it should not be sur- 
prising to find Jan Hus commemorated on a number of calendars, including 
those of churches that consider themselves direct inheritors of the Bohemian 
Reformation, as well as those whose roots do not even lie within Bohemia. 


i Czech Churches and Churches of the Bohemian Reformation 

There are a number of contemporary churches in the Czech Republic that, 
while not in direct historical continuity with the Bohemian Reformation, 
nevertheless commemorate Hus within their liturgies. 


(a) Czechoslovak Hussite Church 
Of the living ecclesial traditions in the Czech Republic, that which makes most 
of the Hussite tradition is the Czechoslovak Hussite Church (césH). Founded 
in 1920, shortly after the creation of Czechoslovakia, the spirit of new-found 
independence and nationalism figured largely in the nascent life of the 
Czechoslovak Church (cés), as it was known until 1971, when ‘Hussite’ was 
added to its title. It is in this context that we must understand the position 
attributed to Hus — a position that, particularly in its first generation of liturgi- 
cal texts, seems to have verged in the direction of Husolatry. 

In the 1930s, the Bohoslužebná kniha církve českomoravské [The Worship 
Book of the Bohemomoravian Church]?* was published, binding together the 


92 | Bohoslužebná kniha církve československé [The Worship Book of the Czechoslovak 
Church] (Prague, 1952). 
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eucharistic liturgy of Dr. Karel Farský and a re-working of some earlier propers 
for saints' days. Alois Tuháček, the author of an earlier set of propers for the 
feast of Hus, revised his original texts for the feast and added new material, 
some of which was drawn from the recently published research of Václav 
Novotný. Together, Tuháček's propers and Farsky's preface constituted the fun- 
damental liturgical texts for the celebration of the feast of Hus in the cés for 
over sixty years. 

Tuhacek’s propers combine the historical and the polemical. The Introit 
(Vstup) charts the course for the celebration as a whole. What Tuhaéek has cre- 
ated in his liturgical ‘program’ for the day is as much the solemn anamnesis of 
Hus's passio as it is a celebration of his life and his vindication as one who now 
rejoices in the fellowship of saints.?3 

Parts of the commemoration in Tuháček's propers are self-consciously 
imitative of what was blieved to be early Utraquist practice. Thus, provision is 
made for the reading of Hus’s letters from 10 and 26 June 1415, addressed to all 
faithful Czechs, as well as an extended reading from Peter of Mladeňovice's 
passion. The one Gospel reading is Mt. 23: 34-39 (“Therefore I send you proph- 
ets...some of whom you will kill....”).9+ Furthermore, two of the liturgical prop- 
ers — the offertory sentence (K obětování) and the prayer after communion (K 
sjednoceni) — are composed of texts extracted from Hus’s own works or from 
Peter of Mladonovice’s Passio. Here, the texts have an interesting anamnetic 
effect in that they powerfully evoke the illud tempus of the historic events and 
place the liturgical assembly in the presence of Hus - either as recipients of his 
writings or as spectators at his trial and execution. 

Tuháček also uses Peter of Mladoňovice's parallel between Hus’s passion 
and that of Jesus. This identification of Hus with Jesus was further heightened 
in the celebration of the liturgy itself, as the appointed pericope from 
Mladoňovice's passion was sung to the same chant tones and in the same style 
(divided between various voices) as was the Passion according to John sung on 
Good Friday. Later, in a moment of liturgical paradox, the clergy stand before 


93 “His trial has just ended and the grievous moment has come to him which was once the 
sister of the time in Gethsemani and the time of his great night was nearing! He saw his 
life guiltless and pure, being condemned to a terrible death by hatred, he only awaited 
being ordered to celebrate the Lord for the last time and pass over to him and give him his 
feeble body as an offering. He went to Christ who was the only just judge, his hope and 
sure faith through a fiery gate of this world." Bohoslužebná kniha, 251. 

94 The provision of non-scriptural lections was quite common in these propers, e.g. on 
the Celebration of the Foundation of the cés (Bohoslužebná kniha, 201; 204-205); the 
Commemoration of Jan Blahoslav (Bohoslužebná kniha, 211); the Commemoration of 
the Martyrs of the Old Town (Bohoslužebná kniha, 232—233), and many more. 
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the bust of Hus and sing: “Behold a heretic, bravely he helps Jesus to carry the 
saving cross!"95 The heretic, Hus, is thus hailed as the one who helps Jesus carry 
the sign of the anti-victory — the cross. 

Tuháček's propers are certainly not without their element of polemic, 
and his liturgical ‘program’ for the day is designed to elicit a high degree of 
emotion, including indignation with the church that brought Hus to the pyre. 
Some of this can be understood as an outcome of the nascent Czechoslovak 
Republic and the infant cés. The new republic was imbued with a strong sense 
of freedom, casting off the shackles of three centuries of Habsburg oppression 
that, in ecclesiastical terms, was often seen as being represented by the Roman 
Catholic Church. The newly founded cés saw itself as part of that process of 
liberation from foreign domination, and conceived of itself as the new Czech 
catholic church in the new republic.?9 Hence, the exaggerated parallels drawn 
between Jesus and Hus must be understood in this context. 

On the other hand, Farsky's preface (chvalozpév) for the commemoration of 
Hus is a joyful thanksgiving for the life of Hus who, according to the text, has 
granted ‘better times’ to the Czech people through his faithfulness, and has 
received both the crown of glory and the grateful hearts of the Czech people. 
The preface ends with a petition that encapsulates the self-understanding of 
the nascent c¢s: inspired by Hus's example, the church itself is to become a 
new Bethlehem [Chapel], from which will sound the call to ecclesial and 
national reform and purification.9" 

Nevertheless, a radical revision of the CČSH liturgy?? in recent years has led 
to a general abandonment of the Farský and Tuháček propers commemorating 
Hus. Today, throughout the Republic, the CČSH holds large regional eucharistic 
celebrations on 6 July. These celebrations, which are now of an ecumenical 
character??? celebrate the life of Hus as a reformer and renewer of the Czech 
church, and are devoid of the polemical character found in Tuháček's texts. 
Given the present ecumenical character of the commemoration of Hus in the 


95 . Bohoslužebná kniha církve československé [The Worship Book of the Czechoslovak 
Church] (Prague, 1952). 

96 This is even clearer in the Collect (modlitba) in second set of propers for the commemo- 
ration of Hus (Bohoslužebná kniha církve československé, 255) and in other texts like 
Farsky’s preface for “days of national mourning,” also sung at the commemorations of the 
martyrs of the Old Town Square, the “victory of the chalice,’ the Warriors of God, Bílá 
Hora &c. Bohoslužebná kniha církve československé, LXI-LXIII. 

97 Bohoslužebná kniha církve československé, 255. 

98 | Bohoslužebná kniha církve československé husitské (Prague, 1992). 

99 The principal celebration in Prague is held in the Bethlehem Chapel and is attended by 
representatives of all the churches, including the Cardinal/Archbishop of Prague or 
another member of the Roman Catholic episcopate. 
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Czech Republic, it might serve the churches well if the CČSH were to take the 
initiative in preparing a new set of liturgical propers to commemorate Hus, 
with the view of healing the religious divisions that still characterize the life of 
the churches today. 

An important resource, which could be of great help towards this end, is the 
newly published Graduale Bohemorum: Proprium Sanctorum.!?? This is the first 
volume of a project in which the author envisages producing a critical edition 
of the historic notated Czech liturgical propers for the Sundays and feasts of 
the entire liturgical year. Drawing on all known extant graduals, Dr. Zürek has 
prepared a work that is not of interest to scholars alone, but one that is intended 
to be an ecumenical offering to all the Czech-speaking churches. Individually 
and corporately, Czech churches are now equipped with the resources to sing 
God's praises using the historic liturgical song of the Bohemian Reformation. 
The propers for the feast of Hus include an antiphon, three introits, and four 
alleluias, all of them based on Latin models: antiphon Christum regem adore- 
mus, introit Gaudeamus omnes, and Alleluia Laetamini in Domino, respec- 
tively.'?! Czech graduals from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries display a 
wide range of approaches on how to adapt the original Latin chant for the 
need of the Czech Utraquist church. These range from a simple translation, to 
a verbalization that leads to a change in the original neumatic character, to a 
purely syllabic ductus of the melody and, often, the addition of new textual 
phrases that underline the importance of the event and the exclusive position 
of Czechs in the service. This, for example, can be seen in the beginning of the 
Alleluia Chvála, čest i sláva [Alleluia. Praise and honor and glory] (pp. 144345) 
in the Gradual of Teplice, which reads: "Alleluia! Slušíť zpévati dnes národu 
všelikému, a zvlášť českému" [Alleluia! All nations and in particular the Czech 
nation should sing today...]. The availability of a Czech version of these Latin 
chants serves as an important resource from which a selection could easily be 
drawn for inclusion in any ecumenical celebration of Hus's feast. 


(b) The Old Catholic Church and the Orthodox Church in the Czech 
Republic 

The Old Catholic Church in the Czech Republic, which calls itself ‘ecclesia 

catholica in Bohemia sub utraque, thus claiming for itself a continuity with 

Utraquism, keeps the feast of Hus (and Jerome) on 6 July. Both Jan Hus and 

Jerome are also invoked in the Litany of Saints used on special occasions, such 

as the paschal vigil and ordinations. 


100 Jiří Žůrek, ed. (Prague, 2011). 
101 Ibid. 138-145. 
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The Orthodox Church in the Czech Republic also commemorates Jan 
Hus on 6 July, and its liturgy provides special texts for the occasion.!?? Among 
these texts, many of which are of a general commemorative nature, there is 
a lengthy prayer commemorating a number of Czech saints and worthies 
(Cyril, Methodius, Procop, John of Bohemia, John Milíč, Thomas of Štítný, 
Jan Hus, and Jerome of Prague), and there is a similar memento in a litany that 
immediately follows. 


(c) The Moravian Church in America 

As a church in direct continuity with the Bohemian Reformation through the 
Unitas Fratrum, and the oldest of the churches in this living tradition, the 
Moravian Church in America, as the New Unity; would be an obvious com- 
munity in which to find the liturgical commemoration of Hus. Thus, on 6 July, 
in the ‘immovable’ celebration of the “Festivals of the Christian Church and 
Memorial Days of the Unitas Fratrum,” there appears the “Commemoration of 
the Martyrdom of John Hus, A.D. 1415."10% 


ii Churches Outside the Tradition of the Bohemian Reformation 

The first occasion in which Hus appears in the modern calendar of a non- 
Czech church, or one outside the tradition of the Bohemian Reformation, is in 
the Lutheran Book of Worship [LBW] of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada (with a total of 
approximately five million members). On their calendar of ‘lesser festivals and 
commemorations’ appears the entry: 6 July, Jan Hus, martyr, 1415. 

The Manual on Liturgy, the basic guide for the pastoral use of the LBw, 
also contains biographical details for each name on the calendar. The entry for 
Hus is (fairly) factual, and recounts his (probable) date of birth, his ordination, 
his appointment as preacher in the Chapel of the Holy Innocents [Bethlehem 
Chapel], the influence of Wyclif on his thought, his concern for church 
reform, his excommunication in 1409, his summons to Constance, his refusal 
to recant, and his death at the stake. The entry ends by stating: “he is honored 
by Lutherans, Moravians, and Presbyterians.”!4 In his Festivals and Com- 
memorations, Philip H. Pfatteicher provides a two-page vita of Hus, as well as 


102 Lidový sborník modliteb a bohoslužných zpěvů pravoslavné církve [Popular collection of 
prayers and songs of Orthodox Church] (Prague, 1951), 303-315. 

103 Hymnaland Liturgies of the Moravian Church (Bethlehem, Pa, 1969), 772; Moravian Book of 
Worship (Bethlehem, Pa, 1995), 876. 

104 Philip H. Pfatteicher and Carlos R. Messerli, Manual on the Liturgy: Lutheran Book of 
Worship (Minneapolis, 1979), 57. 
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an extract from Hus's On Simony as a possible extra canonical reading.!05 
The vita devotes only one sentence to Luther's views on Hus, noting that he 
“admired the life and teaching of ‘St. Jan Hus’ as he called him, and approved 
the Moravian Confession of 1535.”!°6 The vita then goes on to say that there are 
several Lutheran and Presbyterian churches in the United States that are even 
named after Hus. 

What we find in the LBw is quite different from the hagiographical material 
in either Matthias Flacius Illyricus or Ludwig Rabus's works. In the LBw, Hus's 
relationship to Luther is minimized. Similarly, there is no attempt to arouse 
any animosity towards the Roman church of the past or the present, nor does 
it aim to exhort the reader to beware of the wiles of the papacy. Instead, Hus's 
virtues are said to include his willingness to fight “against the corruption and 
secular power of the church," as well as “the ethnic discrimination of [the] 
German rulers" in Bohemia!” — no mean assertion in a book with many users 
of German heritage! 

What is new about this material, when compared to its sixteenth century 
German homologues, is that there is no distinction made between the Roman 
and Reformation (more exactly, Lutheran) churches. The church is one. Hus is 
not given the anachronistic status of belonging proleptically to the 'pure' 
church of the reformers, which sits in opposition to the ‘corrupt’ church 
of the papacy. As a renewer of the church; Hus finds himself not only in the 
company of those who worked for the renewal of the church in the sixteenth 
century, but is also placed among later reformers of established Lutheran 
churches. 

Other modern liturgical texts for the commemoration of Hus can be found 
in the Anglican Church of Canada (with approximately two million members). 
In For All the Saints, the official liturgical texts for the Canadian sanctorale, the 
commemoration of Hus is accompanied by a short vita, intended for public 
reading, as well as a full set of propers, i.e. Collect, Prayer over the Gifts, Prayer 
after Communion, two readings, and a psalm. Letters 94 (from his prison in 
Constance) and 99 (on the eve of his death) are included in an appendix to the 
liturgical material, which is intended for devotional or spiritual reading.!0? 

Furthermore, the Episcopal Church has recently added Jan Hus to its 
Calendar, and has made provision for the celebration of the feast with a Collect, 


105 Philip H. Pfatteicher, Festivals and Commemorations: Handbook to the Calendar in Lutheran 
Book of Worship (Minneapolis, 1980), 276—279. 

106  Pfatteicher, Festivals and Commemorations, 277. 

107 Loc.cit. 

108 Kolb, For All the Saints, 324—325; 699—701. 
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three readings, and a Psalm.!°9 The accompanying vita recounts Hus's life as a 
preacher of reform in the Bethlehem Chapel, as well as his exile from Prague, 
his journey to Constance, his betrayal, his trial, and his death." 

An important ecumenical contribution to the modern commemoration of 
Jan Hus is Philip Pfatteicher’s The New Book of Festivals and Commemorations. 
A Proposed Common Calendar of Saints." The work is an initiative by a well- 
known American Lutheran liturgical scholar, who proposes a Calendar for 
common use by the western churches. In this broad-ranging collection of holy 
women and men who span the centuries, Hus is commemorated on 6 July. His 
commemoration is accompanied by a vita, biblical readings, suggested English 
translations of hymns (said to be written by Hus), a Collect (which is a rework- 
ing of an extract from a letter written in the prison in Constance), and an 
extract from Hus's On Simony.H? 

Thus, the liturgical commemoration of Jan Hus in a wide variety of churches 
today has certainly transcended the polemical character of Hus's role in the 
sixteenth century. Those churches that currently commemorate Hus celebrate 
him as a saint for the whole Church: just as his illegal condemnation and death 
at Constance is the shame of the whole church, his ultimate vindication and 
the acknowledgment that he is numbered among God's elect is consequently 
also a part of the joy and glory of the whole church. As such, in commemorat- 
ing Hus in the liturgy, his condemnation as a heretic is effectively put aside, for 
heretics in the formal sense are not celebrated as saints of the Church. 
Therefore, any reference to Hus as heretic must be understood in an ironic 
sense; his heretic’s miter and robe, like the cross, can only be used paradoxi- 
cally then, as they have lost their original connotations as the instruments of 
death for a criminal or heretic. 


109 Holy Women, Holy Men: Celebrating the Saints (New York, 2010), 455. 

110 Holy Women, 454. 

111 Philip Pfatteicher, The New Book of Festivals and Commemorations. A Proposed Common 
Calendar of Saints (Minneapolis, 2008). 

112 Pfatteicher, The New Book of Festivals, 321-325. 
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Example 


(1) 


Ihesu Kriste, štědrý kněže, 

s uotcem, duchem jeden bože, 
tvoje štědrost nasé zbožie 

z tvé milosti. 


A tys nynie zde před námi, 
tvé tělo trpělo rány, 

za ny, za hřiešné křesťany 

z tvé milosti. 

Tys ráčil v nás přebývati, 
chléb vezdajší chtěls náš býti, 
chtě nás tudy obživiti 

z tvé milosti. 

Ó dobroto tvá k nám božská, 
6 milosti tvá předivná, 

dáváš nám chléb z tvého těla 
z tvé milosti. 

Dals krev z srdce vytočiti 

a tu nám dnes dáváš píti, 
chtě ny tudy obživiti 

z tvé milosti. 

Věru nám se velmi dáváš, 
svú milostí k nám plápoláš 
že nás tak sobě vzácný máš 

z tvé milosti. 

Taks sé s námi chtěl sjednati, 
žes svój život nám chtěl dáti, 
smrti našie odolatiz 

z tvé milosti. 


Věru drazes nás vykúpil, 
pro nás mra svü dušis pustil 
a taks nám věrně poslůžil 

z tvé milosti. 

Tohos paměť nám ostavil, 
tvé tělo si nám připravil, 
chléb vezdajší aby náš byl 

z tvé milosti. 
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Jesus Christ, O munificent, priest, 
with the Father and with the Spirit 
one God 

all your bounty is ours 

through your grace. 

You appear now here before us 

by all your torments and wounds, 
for us sinful Christians 

through your grace. 

You were pleased to dwell in us; 

to be our daily bread was your wish, 
seeking thus to give us new life 
through your grace. 

O, your divine goodness towards us, 
O, your wondrous mercy, 

you give us bread from your body 
through your grace. 

You spilt your blood from your heart 
and give it to us now to drink, 
seeking thus to give us new life 
through your grace. 

Truly you give yourself so much to us, 
and you enkindle us with your mercy 
that we are worthy for you 

through your grace. 

So much did you want to be united 
with us 

that you wished to give your life for us 
in order to overcome our death. 
through your grace. 

Truly you paid dearly to redeem us 
in dying you gave your spirit 

and thus you served us faithfully 
through your grace. 

You left us a remembrance of that; 
you prepared your body for us 

so that it should be our daily bread 
through your grace. 
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(10) 


(16) 


(17) 


Ó milosti tvá k nám silná, 
vé běda, kdo tebe nedbá, 
tvé krve píti nežádá 

z tvé milosti. 


O křesťané, z hřiechóv vstaňme, 
dobré nám dané poznajme, 


k tělu božiemu chvátajme 
z tvé milosti. 


Chléb náš vezdajší chutnajme, 


jiesti jeho zde žádajme, 
protož svatě přebývajme 
v té milosti. 

Ó Ježíši křižovaný, 

pro nás ohavně zplvaný, 
buď nám proto milostivý 
z tvé milosti. 

Ó Maria milostivá, 

nás zhrozuje naše vina, 
buď nám proto milostivá 
v té milosti. 

A vy, anjelé nebeští, 

i vy, boží všickni světí, 


uprostž nám ten chléb jiesti 


v té milosti. 

Abychom jej jedli s vámi 
svatými všemi křesťany, 
ej poprostež boha za ny 

v té milosti. 

Chvalmež Ježíše milého, 
život věčný máme jeho, 
tělo a krev jedüc jeho 

v té milosti. 

Budem zlého zde zbaveni, 
ve všie ctnosti rozplozeni, 
v život věčný uvedeni 

v té milosti. 

Ktož tu piesničku zpievají 
a Ježíše v srdci mají, 
štědřeť jeho požívají 

v té milosti. 


O, your mighty mercy for us, 

woe to anyone who neglects you 
and does not desire to drink your 
blood through your grace. 

O Christians, let us rise from our sins 
and recognize the good given to us, 
and let us hasten to the body of 
Christ through your grace. 

Let us taste our daily bread, 

we wish to eat it here, 

and so we dwell in sanctity 

in that grace. 

O, Jesus crucified, 

Abominably spat on for us, 

be merciful to us therefore 
through your grace. 

O, Mary merciful, 

our guilt appalls us, 

so be merciful to us 

in that grace. 

And you celestial angels 

and all you saints of God, 

pray that we may eat this bread 
in that grace. 

So that we may eat it 

with you, all Christian saints. 
and intercede with God for us 

in that grace. 

Let us praise dear Jesus; 

we have his eternal life, 

eating his body and blood 

in that grace 

We will be delivered [here] from evil, 
and grow in all virtues 

and led into eternal life 

in that grace. 

Those who sing this song 

and have Jesus in their hearts 
and accept him generously 

in that grace. 
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(20) Chválu Bohu Otci, Synu 
milému, Svatému Duchu, 
vše jednomu hospodinu 
v té milosti. 

(21) Jakož byla ot věčnosti, 
bude na věky v radosti 
mezi námi bez žalosti 
z tvé milosti. 


HOLETON AND VLHOVA-WORNER 


Praise to God the Father, Son 
and merciful Holy Spirit, 

all one Lord 

in that grace. 

As it was from eternity, 

it will be for ever in joy 
among us without sorrow. 
through your grace. 


Iconography of Jan Hus 
Milena Bartlová 


The opportunity to trace the history of the representation of Jan Hus in the 
visual arts is complicated, mostly due to the poor state of the images preserved 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Although Hus was only venerated as 
a saint in the circle of Bohemian Utraguism, he was still entitled to a wide index 
of images, and indeed, it is very likely that such images did exist. Nevertheless, 
they had a much smaller chance of survival than in other cases, where it is 
expected that only a mere 5 percent of original late medieval art monuments 
have survived. This is because the re-Catholicization of the Czech lands in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries guite unavoidably resulted in an exten- 
sive and purposeful destruction of Hus's images, since they were not seen as 
works of art but primarily as visual communication media, which were subject 
to damnatio memoriae and which the victorious side of the religious dispute 
aimed to replace with its own images. In the modern period, Hus's iconography 
has become more than other themes a component of the ideological stereo- 
type, in this case, of the idea of a national martyr. However, in the study of 
nineteenth and twentieth century art, art-historical research has so far under- 
estimated the status of the image as an active agent of social reality, and there- 
fore the theme of Hus's modern iconography has not yet attracted anyone's 
attention. Images, though, have always been agents of events and regulators of 
meanings. In this context, this chapter will first discuss these processes in the 
visual production of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, after which it will 
analyze several extant pictures, and finally, it will deal with the modern imagery 
of Jan Hus. 

In Bohemia, several book illuminations of Jan Hus have been preserved 
from the fifteenth century, the earliest of which can be dated to the 1430s 
(incipit of the book of Genesis in the so-called Martinická Bible) (Fig. 9.1).! 


1 The fundamental publication for the monuments of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
that includes illustrations and references to the earlier literature is the catalogue by Kateřina 
Horníčková and Michal Šroněk, eds., Umění české reformace [The Art of the Bohemian 
Reformation] (Prague, 2011), though I will not refer to it further. The following are special 
studies of Hus's iconography: Václav V. Štech, “Jan Hus ve výtvarném umění [Jan Hus in the 
Fine Arts],” in Mistr Jan Hus v životě a památkách českého lidu, ed. Augustin Žalud (Prague, 
1915), 83-98; Karel Chytil and Václav Novotný, Katalog výstavy, kterou pořádá na počest 
M. Jana Husa česká universita [A Catalogue of the Exhibition in Honor of M Jan Hus] (Prague, 
1915); Jan Royt, “Ikonografie Mistra Jana Husa v 15. — 18. století [The Iconography of 
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FIGURE 9.1 (color reproduction on the print jacket) The initial I(-n principio) with cycle of the 
creation of the world and the burning at the stake of Jan Hus. 
MARTINICKÁ BIBLE, PRAGUE (?), 1430S. ARCHIVE OF THE ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES OF THE ČR, FOL. 11V. 
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In terms of monumental images, the only one that has survived is the altar 
wing of the altarpiece from Roudniky in North Bohemia, from the 1480s; the 
panel painting was preserved only thanks to the fact that it had been painted 
over and used as a door for the new altar architecture, built in the Church 
of St Wenceslas around 1625. Several painted and printed illustrations 
of Richentals Kronika Kostnického koncilu (Chronicle of the Council of 
Constance), created in parallel, have also been preserved, as they were repeat- 
edly published in South German lands. The richest collection of Hus's depic- 
tions in old art, however, dates back to the sixteenth century. Besides the panel 
paintings from Chrudim and Vliněves (both from the 1520s), recently frescos 
from Písek have also been revealed, and it can be assumed that more murals 
will be discovered under later overpainting in the future. 

Representations of Hus have been preserved in the greatest number on a 
wide array of visual culture objects, namely, on relief impressions in book- 
bindings, oven tiles, and metal medals. We also encounter Hus on graphic 
sheets, predominantly in the Lutheran context, and in printed book illustra- 
tions, which continue from the previous century. An original phenomenon of 
the visual culture of the sixteenth century is the emergence of large illumina- 
tions in graduals and canticles, where the tradition of the previous century 
continued in the new forms of the Northern Renaissance, or Mannerism. 
On the level of fine art production, after a Baroque break we encounter Hus 
again at the end of the nineteenth century, when his teachings were revived in 
Germany in connection with Lutheranism. Moving to Bohemia, the broad 
qualitative spectrum of Hus’s monuments is crowned by the Art Nouveau 
monument by Ladislav Saloun at the Old Town Square, as well as the Symbolist 
works by František Bílek. In painting, the dominating style is historical realism, 
as represented by Vaclav Brozik’s Hus na koncilu kostnickém (Hus at the Council 
of Constance, 1883), which was spread through reproductions. Hus has even 
been depicted in action, through the dramatic performance of Zdenék 
Štěpánek in the film directed by Otakar Vávra in 1954. 

The monuments preserved from the period of the late Middle Ages and the 
Central European Renaissance certainly do not reflect the original situation at 


Jan Hus in the 15th-18th Centuries]; in Jan Hus na přelomu tisíciletí, ed. M. Drda, 
FJ. Holeček, and Z. Vybíral (Tábor, 2001) Husitský Tábor, Supplementum 1, 405—419; Milena 
Kubíková, “Husova kacířská čepice [Hus's Heretical Cap],” in Jan Hus na přelomu tisíciletí, 
637—646; Milena Bartlová, "Upálení sv. Jana Husa’ na malovaných křídlech utrakvistického 
oltáře z Roudník [The Burning of Jan Hus on the Painted Wings of the Utraguist Altarpiece 
from Roudníky] Umění 53 (2005): 427—443. For more detail on the so-called Martinická 
Bible, cf. Martina Šárovcová, “Jan Květ a Martinická bible [Jan Květ and the Martinická 
bible],” in Tvarujete si sami? Sborník příspěvků ze Třetího sjezdu historiků umění, ed. Milena 
Bartlová and Hynek Látal (Prague, 2010), 274—258. 
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the time. Based on the preserved fragments, written reports, and a comparison 
with the state of the visual culture elsewhere in Europe in the fifteenth century, 
it is possible to outline at least a vague idea of what is missing from the works 
that we have access to today. Thus, we are able to reconstruct various parts of 
the ecclesiastical art of the Bohemian Utraguists, within which Jan Hus, along 
with the symbol of the chalice, must have been the basic iconographic subject, 
allowing for a clear ecclesiastical and confessional identification. The monu- 
ments under discussion are primarily altarpieces, comprised of painted and 
wooden statues included in the microarchitecture, which were present in 
every church. Nevertheless, it is not possible to rule out the existence of some 
independent statues of Hus, and his portrait was certainly available as well. 
Also pulpits, baptismal fonts, and choir lofts were similarly decorated with 
images of Hus. It has been suggested, however, that the Utraguists limited 
the production of pictorial epitaphs and other memorials of the dead, includ- 
ing figure-decorated textiles, labelling them as an unnecessary luxury. In con- 
trast to this position, others have argued that manuscript and printed 
book illustrations, as well as sixteenth century graphic designs, could have 
been incomparably more numerous than the small fraction we have come to 
possess today. 

The reconstruction of the earliest iconography of Jan Hus from the fifteenth 
century proceeds from the assumption that Hus's images were made in the 
framework of his veneration as a saint and martyr, whose great sacrifice 
became the legitimating foundation of the community of the Bohemian 
church. At the latest around the time of the Compacts of Basel, the Bohemian 
Utraguists were in need of an image that would consolidate Hus as a new saint 
in the general awareness of the populace, which was predominantly illiterate. 
At the same time, it had to be clear from the images selected that Hus was a 
saint worthy of the same veneration as the famous saints before him. A close 
parallel for the reconstruction of Hus's image cult is provided, for instance, by 
the depiction of St Bernadino of Sienna. The central image of Hus's iconogra- 
phy became his martyrdom, i.e. his burning at the stake. Still, Hus's iconogra- 
phy remains in essence specifically Czech. The depiction of Hus outside 
of Bohemia is rather sporadic, and the identifications remain hypothetical? 
with the exception of the earliest preserved evidence, namely, the series of 


2 Bartlova, “Upálení" [Burning at the Stake] (cit. Note 1) with detailed argumentation and 
further literature. 

3 Jarmila Vacková and František Šmahel, “Odezva husitských Cech v evropském malířství 
15. století [The Response of Hussite Bohemia in European Painting of the 15th Century],” 
Umění 30 (1982): 308-340. 
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illustrations for Richental’s Chronicle“ which belong to the mass illustrative 
production of the Upper Rhine workshops of the 1460s (Fig. 9.2). It is significant 
that the scenes of the conviction and burning at the stake of Jan Hus are selected 
in this work, as they are among the only parts of the council chronicle that rely 
on actual observation, and are not only variations of the well-known scene. 
Thus, their selection and composition are subject to the same logic as the acts 
of Hus’s executioners, and demonstrate that Hus should not and could not 
become a saint. For that reason, henchmen appear in the scene of the execution 
and throw Hus’s personal items into the fire along with him; most importantly, 
a four-part series in the chronicle includes the scene where Hus's ashes are 
removed from the stake, after which they are tossed into the Rhine. In reality, 
this scene is a satirical travesty of the translatio of the relics in traditional hagi- 
ography, thus it is not surprising that it does not appear in Czech iconography. 

In Bohemia, on the other hand, Hus is depicted with prominent signs of 
priesthood — with tonsure, in a liturgical robe, and with a chalice in his hand. 
The symbol of the chalice can be found on the predella of an altarpiece from 
the Church of the Holy Rood in Chrudim, where Hus is placed next to the 
Bohemian patron saints Wenceslas and Procopius, and the four are completed 
by an iconographically unclear figure, apparently representing Jerome of 
Prague. The chalice here refers to the introduction of communion under both 
species, which tradition was quickly — and in fact, incorrectly — attributed to 
Hus; moreover, it is also meant to represent the conventional attribute of 
St John the Evangelist. Hus was also likened to this saint in terms of the method 
of his martyrdom: St John was depicted in oil on the pulpit in Bethlehem 
Chapel, along with Hus and Jerome burning at the stake.5 Through the images, 
Hus was also put at the side of other traditional saints, namely, Sts Lawrence 
and Adalbert. The parallel with the primary martyr Lawrence, however, is the 
most obvious; it appears also in the textual evidence of Hus's cult, and we see 
it on the altar wing from Roudníky (Fig. 9.3): “He therefore could sing the song 
of the outstanding martyr Lawrence: You tested me with fire and iniquity was 
not found with me.”6 Hus is also depicted with Adalbert on the predella from 
Vlinéves, assisting with his episcopal mass. 


4 Inmore detail with secondary literature, see Bartlova, “Upaleni” (cit. Note 1). 

5 Report from 1609, cf. František M. Bartoš, Ferdinand Hrejsa, Karel Guth, and Václav Novotný, 
Betlémská kaple. O jejích dějinách a zachovaných zbytcích [ Bethlehem Chapel: On its History 
and Preserved Remnants] (Prague, 1922), 61. 

6 “Propter quod canticum martiris eximii Laurencii non inmerito decantare poterit: Igne me 
examinasti, et non est inventa in me iniquitas.” “Passio Johannis Hus secundum Johannem 
Barbatum," in Fontes rerum Bohemicarum VIII, ed. Václav Novotny (Prague, 1932) [ = FRB VIII], 
14-24. 
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FIGURE 9.2 The laicization of Jan Hus. Conducting Hus to the execution. 
ILLUMINATION FROM THE SO-CALLED ST PETERSBURG (LENINGRAD) 


MANUSCRIPT OF ULRICH RICHENTHAL, CHRONICON CONCILII 
CONSTANTINENSIS, NL ČR PRAGUE VII A 18, FOL. 11R. UPPER RHINE, 1460S. 
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FIGURE 9.3 Altar wing from Roudníky, detail of the inner side — Burning at the Stake of StJan Hus, 
wood, tempera, gilding. Prague (?), before 1486. 
COLLECTION OF THE LITOMĚŘICE BISHOPRIC. 
PHOTO: ZDENĚK PRÁŠEK. 


In the image from Vlinéves, Hus is portrayed wearing a heretic's cap on his 
head, with three figures of the devil drawn on it. It is the same cap worn in all 
the images of his burning at the stake, where it makes a more logical appear- 
ance. This symbolic head covering apparently became Hus's attribute, as it was 
rebranded from an ignominious insignia into a visual symbol self-consciously 
identified with the Bohemian master.’ This was naturally the case only in 
Bohemia, though; for the readers of the German editions of Richental's 
Chronicle, it remained a clear token of a heretic. In the illuminations by the 


7 Kubíková, “Husova kacířská čepice" (cit. Note 1). 
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painter Janíček Zmilelý for the so-called Jena Codex (after 1500), we find two 
almost identical images of a heretic burning at the stake. Through a compari- 
son with the illustrations by Richental, we can identify the second martyr/her- 
etic as Jerome of Prague. The pair of martyrs at Constance, along with the three 
young men executed in the indulgences disputes and the Kutná Hora miners 
(thrown into the shafts by Sigismund’s armies), formed the basic group of 
those whose martyrdom legitimized the Bohemian Church. In the pair of pic- 
tures in the Jena Codex, it is difficult to distinguish Jerome from Hus, as both 
are wearing the same heretic’s cap, and are also painted with identical full 
beards. Both are also depicted with hair falling to their shoulders, which in the 
case of Hus is not an accurate portrait feature, but rather an allusion to the 
conventional appearance of Jesus Christ, to whom Hus is likened in his death, 
in accordance with the traditions of the hagiographic genre (the factual expli- 
cation that as a prisoner he had to neglect caring for his outward appearance is 
only introduced with the modern interpretation of the image). In reality, as a 
priest, Hus had to be clean-shaven during his lifetime; Jerome, on the contrary, 
did have a beard, which suited his social status as a ‘philosopher, and it is also 
mentioned by Hus in a letter from Constance on 7 June 1415.2 The woodcut 
portraits in Schedel’s Chronicle (Nuremberg, 1497), which present a bearded 
Hus and a clean-shaven Jerome, are apparently the result of a mistaken inter- 
change of printing blocks, used also elsewhere in the book for labelling several 
other figures.!° 

We have reports that not long after Hus's death at the stake in Constance, 
images of the martyr already began appearing in Prague." Already by 1425, 
Prague painters had the competence necessary to create an entirely new type 
of physiognomically faithful portrait.!? It can be doubted, however, whether 


8 Jensky kodex. Faksimile s komentářem [The Jena Codex: Facsimile and Commentary] 
(Prague, 2009), 137—138. 

9 Václav Novotný, ed., Mistra Jana Husi korespondence a dokumenty [Master Jan Hus's 
Correspondence and Documents] (Prague, 1920), 263. 

io X Royt “Ikonografie” (cit. Note 1). 

11 Karel Stejskal, “Funkce obrazu v husitství [The Function of the Image in Hussitism],” 
Husitský Tábor 8 (1985): 19—26; idem., “Ikonoklasmus českého středověku a jeho limity 
[Iconoclasm of the Bohemian Middle Ages and its Limits], Umění 48 (2000): 206—217; 
idem., "Ikonoklasmus a náš památkový fond [Iconoclasm and out Memorial Fund], 
Husitský Tábor 13 (2002): 1-110. 

12 Itis proved primarily by the portrait of Sigismund of Luxembourg from the Habsburg 
Collections. For more details, cf. Milena Bartlová, Poctivé obrazy. Deskové malířství v 
Cechách a na Moravé 1400-1460 [Righteous Images: Board Painting in Bohemia and 
Moravia, 1400-1460] (Prague, 2001), 177-183; Ulrike Jenni, "Das Porträt Kaiser Sigismunds 
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anyone really had a reason to portray Hus prior to his departure for Constance. 
Nevertheless, in Hus's appearance as it was captured by medieval artists, the 
conventional characteristics of a priest and university teacher overpowered 
his individual features. It is only from the sixteenth century that independent 
portraits of Hus came down to us, in half-figure from close-up, often in sharp 
profile. As mentioned above, these are found decorating various types of artis- 
tic crafts in relief form, with appearances derived from engravings produced 
in German workshops around the middle of the sixteenth century.? Here, 
however, Hus appears significantly different from the image that was common 
in Bohemia until that time: he is dressed in a gown and ‘academic’ bonnet 
(which were characteristic attributes of Humanists from that time), his face 
is delicately emaciated, and it is decorated with a short-trimmed full beard. 
Such an appearance could apparently have emerged by the period where the 
conventional face of St John the Baptist had undergone an updated assimila- 
tion, that is, at the time when, from the Lutheran perspective, Hus began to be 
interpreted as Luther's ‘predecessor.!4 We can see the visual interconnection 
of these ideas in fol. 363r of the “Lesser Town Gradual” (1569-1572, NL ČR 
XVII A 3), where the scene of the “Beheading of John the Baptist” is comple- 
mented in the lower edge by Hus's burning at the stake, and on the right mar- 
gin with a combination of the half-figure of Wyclif striking sparks, Hus lighting 
a candle, and Luther holding a blazing torch (Fig. 9.4). 

Let's return once more to the central scene of Hus's pictorial representation, 
namely, his burning at the stake (Fig. 9.5). For its Bohemian version — unlike 
the illustrations of Richental's Chronicle — the details provided by the so-called 
Relation of Peter of Mladonovice were decisive, and in various versions even 
became the liturgical text of the Bohemian Utraquists.5 Although the text 
was apparently written in 1415 by a direct participant in the event, it had a 
hagiographic structure from the beginning, whose christomorphic elements 


in Wien und seine Unterzeichnung, in Sigismund von Luxemburg. Ein Kaiser in Europa, 
ed. Michel Pauly and Francois Reinert (Mainz am Rhein, 2006), 285-300. 

13  Royt, “Ikonografie” (cit. Note 1). 

14 Milena Bartlová, "Kdy Jan Hus zhubl a nechal si narůst plnovous? Vizuální komunikační 
média jako historiograficky pramen [When Did Jan Hus Lose Weight and Grow a Full 
Beard? Visual communication media as a historiographic source]," in Zrození mýtu. Dva 
životy husitské epochy, ed. Robert Novotný, Pavel Soukup et al. (Prague, 2011), 205—215. 

15 Issued in FRB VIII (cit. Note 6); cf. Hubert Herkommer, “Die Geschichte vom Leiden 
und Sterben des Jan Hus als Ereignis und Erzählung,” in Literatur und Laienbildung 
im Spütmittelater und Reformationszeit (Stuttgart, 1984), 114-115; Petr Čornej, *Husüv kult 
v 15. a 16. století [Hus's Cult in the 15th and 16th Centuries], Muzejní a vlastivědná práce- 
Časopis Společnosti přátel starožitností (1995): 247—249. 


FIGURE 9.4 Lesser Town Gradual, fol. 363 on the saint’s day of Jan Hus. 
NL ČR XVII A 3. PRAGUE, 1569-1572. NATIONAL LIBRARY OF THE ČR. 
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FIGURE 9.5 Burning at the Stake and Apotheosis of Jan Hus. 
ILLUMINATION FROM THE LITOMĚŘICE GRADUAL, FOL. 356V. 
STÁTNÍ OBLASTNÍ ARCHIV V LITOMĚŘICÍCH — STÁTNÍ OKRESNÍ 
ARCHIV LITOMĚŘICE SE SÍDLEM V LOVOSICÍCH, AM LITOMĚŘICE, 
SIGN. IV C 1, FOL. 245V. BOHEMIA, 1517. 
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multiplied over time. We do not know when the composition of Hus's burning 
at the stake was created, but its earliest preserved version, found in the 
so-called Martinická Bible, is hardly an original invention. With the exception 
of one marginal picture, the image of Hus burning at the stake always included 
a variety of accompanying figures, divided into the representatives of the secu- 
lar powers on the left side, and the representatives of the church on the right. 
In the Bohemian context, the active participation of the ecclesiastical repre- 
sentatives in Hus's execution was an important component of the story, even 
though it obviously contradicted the real course of events. Therefore, the car- 
dinals, bishops, and monks are also depicted in images of Jerome's execution 
(whereas in Richental's factually correctly version, there are no clergy present 
at the execution of the layman Jerome). A noteworthy variation is the image 
on fol. 356v of the Litoměřice Gradual (1517),!$ where the burning at the stake 
is expanded to include the theme of apotheosis. Thus Hus, furnished with 
prominent symbols of his priesthood, appears from the smoke of the stake, 
and is borne by angels towards the enthroned Lord. The minuscule detail of 
the tiara worn by the Lord indicates that only he — and not the Pope - is worthy 
of this highest honor. 

In the late medieval period, interpictoriality (the identification of mutual 
relations within a period's ‘universe of images’) and the argumentation with 
an image were (at least outside the field of book illustrations) still a more 
important feature of the construction of visual representation than the direct 
reference of images to texts." As a public communication medium, images 
bore a significant burden through their use as a tool for graphically showing 
new teachings, as well as instilling them in the memory of the uneducated 
majority. Therefore, images had to be comprehensible without detailed inter- 
pretations, so that they could be understood by direct comparison with the 
existing pictorial conventions. In this respect, Hus's iconography shows 
two basic characteristics of Hussitism (Utraquism) well — its immersion in the 
medieval communication practices, and the novelty of its reformation teach- 
ings, which had to stand out against the background of the earlier tradition. 
The necessity to assert the reformation ideas (in their formative phase) 


16 Cf. Barry F. Graham, The Litoměřice Gradual of 1517 (Prague, 1999), 231-232. For more detail 
on the illumination, see Bartlová, "Upálení" (cit. Note 1). 

17 The term ‘interpictoriality’ was introduced to visual hagiography by Cynthia Hahn, 
"Absent no Longer' in Hagiographie und Kunst: der Heiligenkult in Schrift, Bild und 
Architektur, ed. Gottfried Kerscher (Berlin, 1993), 152-175. Cf. Cynthia Hahn, Portrayed on 
the Heart. Narrative Effect in Pictorial Lives of Saints from the Tenth through the Thirteenth 
Century (Berkeley — Los Angeles — London, 2001). 
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without the assistance of the printing press is inherently medieval, and means 
that images assumed the role of being the dominant medium of communica- 
tion. This is precisely why the socially stabilized Utraguists after the Compacts 
could not reject images and continue in the radical iconoclasm of the early 
phase of Hussitism.!? Thus, Hus is shown as a new saint, and is depicted with 
attributes that were appropriated from the original symbols of heresy in 
Bohemia, primarily the burning at the stake. For example, the red clothing that 
Hus wears in the Vlinénves picture of the mass with St Adalbert is obviously a 
martyr's apparel.!9 The iconography did not, however, assimilate the image to 
the hagiographic convention of martyrdom by fire, which always presented 
the figure lying down, and purposefully preserved the cruel details of real pub- 
lic executions, as they were generally known. Furthermore, the images depicted 
the specific emphases of Utraquism in the Reformation period, as can be seen, 
for instance, in the woodcut from the Prague copy of Mistra Jana Husi výkladové 
[Interpretations of Master Jan Hus] from 1520 (Fig. 9.4). Here, we see Hus in a 
gown and with a halo, standing behind the printer Mikuláš Konáč of Hodištkov, 
who is kneeling before the figure of the Man of Sorrows and is capturing the 
blood flowing from his wound into the chalice. Even though the basic icono- 
graphic scheme — with a saint standing behind the supplicant — is taken from 
an older tradition, Hus’s gesture and the mutual relation of the figures shows 
that the Catholic idea of the intercession of the saint is not depicted here. 
This idea was legitimized by the treasure of merits accumulated by the Church 
and was manifested as miracles during the saint's life and after death, whereas 
in this image we see the rendering of a different mission, namely, of the saint as 
a teacher of truth, who shows his successor the only true source of salvation. 
It is very unlikely that the scene of Hus burning at the stake was the only 
significant plot scene from the master’s life. His hagiographic series apparently 
had at least two parts, the second of which was his preaching. This can be 


18 For more detail on Hussite iconoclasm, see Horst Bredekamp, Kunst als Medium sozialer 
Konflikte. Bilderkümpfe von der Spátantike bis zur Hussitenrevolution (Frankfurt am Main, 
1975), 231-330; thematic edition of the journal Husitský Tábor 8 (1985); Stejskal, Ikonokla- 
smus českého středověku [Iconoclasm of the Bohemian Middle Ages] (cit. Note 11); ídem., 
Ikonoklasmus a náš památkový fond (cit. Note 11); Norbert Schnitzler, Ikonoklasmus — 
Bildersturm. Theologischer Bilderstreit und ikonoklastisches Handeln während des 15. a und 
16. Jahrhundert (München, 1996), 51-60; Milena Bartlová, “Der Bildersturm der bóh- 
mischen Hussiten: Ein neuer Blick auf eine radikale mittelalterliche Geste, Wiener 
Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 59 (2010): 27—48. 

19 On the interpretation, cf. Thomas A. Fudge, “The ‘Crown’ and the ‘Red Gown’: Hussite 
Popular Religion,” in Popular Religion in Germany and Central Europe 1400-1800, ed. Robert 
W. Scribner and Trevor Johnson (London, 1996), 38-57. 
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deduced from the only two preserved series that we safely know to represent 
Hus: an illumination in the so-called Jena Codex, and one in the Litoměřice 
Gradual (soa Litoměřice IV C 1, 1517). The latter, however, depicts Hus preach- 
ing before cardinals, and the gesture of Hus's hand signals that it might rather 
bean image of the disputation with the cardinals in Constance (visually recall- 
ing the conventional image of the Twelve-Year-Old Jesus in the church). If it 
were possible to include the woodcuts in Ulrich Hutten's Processus consistoria- 
lis martyrü Johannis Hus (Strasburg, 1524-1525) among the monuments of 
Hus's hagiographic pictorial cycle, then we could imagine a broader narra- 
tive;20 it may contain a complete series of illustrations of Hus's legend, hypo- 
thetically including Preaching, Disputation in Constance, Laicizing, Delivery 
to the Secular Powers, Burning at the Stake, and apparently also Communion 
under Both Species. It is characteristic that we do not encounter here — or 
anywhere else — any intimation of a miraculous act, which was otherwise an 
indispensable part of a saint's life story, both during his life and after his death. 
The same shift is present also in the textual legends, so we can say that from 
the very beginning Hus was a new, reformation type of saint who, in accord 
with the traditions of the first centuries of the church, was understood as a 
martyr-witness, priest, and teacher, and not as a miracle maker. 

The depiction of Jan Hus has undergone a radical transformation in the 
Modern Period. We find the beginning of this movement in Germany, where 
Hus was remembered as a Reformer in the historicism of the Late Romantic 
Period, and the Hussites were admired as rebels. Thus, Carl Friedrich Lessing 
(1808-1880) revived Hus's iconography, with the help of graphic productions 
from the sixteenth century. In Bohemia as well, the standard image of Hus 
became one of an emaciated man with signs of the suffering he had undergone 
and with a fiery look in a bearded face. Hence, the monumental canvas by 
Václav Brožík (1851-1901), the most successful representative of historical real- 
ism in Czech art, rendered Hus in this way in its depiction of the scene at the 
session of the Council of Constance presided over by Emperor Sigismund of 
Luxembourg, which followed from the most influential interpretation of Czech 
history by František Palacky.?! In the painting, Hus is portrayed as a premature 


20 František Šmahel, Husitská revoluce [The Hussite Revolution] (Prague, 1993), Vol. 4, 
Fig. 65-82 in the appendix after p. 180. According to Šmahel, they are ‘generalized scenes 
from the life of a preacher’; the fashion components of the clothes of the figures depicted 
and the composition of the resolution, however, indicate that the model for at least some 
scenes of this series could be images from around 1420-30; for more detail, see Bartlova, 
“Upaleni” (cit. Note 1). 

21 Naděžda Blažíčková-Horová, Václav Brožík 1851-1901 (Prague, 2003), No. Cat. 101-103, 
pp. 242-244. 
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representative of the Modern Period, who is treacherously destroyed by the 
anti-democratic Emperor and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The original work is 
located at the Prague town hall, but the painting was spread in numerous 
reproductions, also serving as a sign of the Czech identity of the Protestant 
churches, newly authorized in Bohemia after 1866. 

Until the period of the interwar Czechoslovak Republic, Hus’s memorials 
were built in numerous versions (often of poor artistic quality), always con- 
taining a double national and religious symbolism.?? The peak of artistic qual- 
ity is the massive bronze statue by Ladislav Šaloun (1870-1946), erected in 
Prague's Old Town Square on the occasion of the five hundredth anniversary of 
the Constance stake, in 1915. Its dynamic Art Nouveau form and generous 
dimensions are meant to represent the self-confidence of the nation, which 
transformed defeat into victory. The monument was built precisely in this 
sense, despite the stormy discussions and the opposition of the Roman- 
Catholic public. At the same time, the Symbolist sculptor František Bílek 
(1872—1941) created an alternative spiritual monument for Hus,” which is rem- 
iniscent in form and treatment of the Romantic idea of the pious Middle Ages, 
andis called Strom, jenž bleskem zasažen, po véky hořel (Tree Struck by Lightning 
Burned for Ages; wood, 1901; stone monument in Kolín, 1914). Another variant 
was built by Bílek in 1928, as a memorial for Hus in Tábor (Fig. 9.6). Thanks to 
Bílek's inclination towards the newly founded Czechoslovak Hussite Church, 
versions and replicas of his statues and reliefs of Hus became typical decora- 
tion for the objects of this church in the 1920s. Furthermore, the post-war 
Communist regime in the 1950s claimed the Hussites and Hus for itself as well, 
introducing the concept of 'the Communists as the legitimate heirs of the 
Hussite tradition. Thus, the regime created a propagandistic historical film 
epic entitled Jan Hus (director: Otakar Vávra, 1953), where the main role was 
played by the famous tragedian Zdeněk Štěpánek (1896—1968).2^ The costumes 
and design in the film corresponded to the latest scientific findings of the time, 
so Hus had a beard only after imprisonment in Constance (Fig. 9.7). The film 
lives to this day as a part of the school curriculum, but it has not changed the 
general acceptance of Hus's stereotypical appearance, which remains based on 
Brožík in today's Czech Republic. 


22 Zdeněk Hojda and Jiří Pokorný, Pomníky a zapomínky [Memorials and Forgotten Things] 
(Prague and Litomyšl, 1996), 79—91. 

23 Marie Halířová and Hana Larvová, eds., František Bílek 1872-1941 (Prague, 2000), 74-78. 

24 Petr Čornej, “Husitská trilogie a její dobový ohlas [The Hussite Trilogy and its Period 
Response|," in Film a dějiny, ed. Petr Kopal (Prague, 2005), 84-98. 
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FIGURE 9.6 František Bílek, Jan Hus, stone, 1914. Kolín nad Labem. 
PHOTO: JOSEF ČÁSLAVA. 
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FIGURE 9.7 Zdeněk Štěpánek as Jan Hus, a shot from the film Jan Hus, director: Otakar Vávra. 
ČSF (CZECHOSLOVAK STATE FILM) 1954. 


As we have seen, the modern iconography of Hus places him egually in 
the contexts of national stereotypes and religious symbols, while the medieval 
and Renaissance image of Hus was of a saint, a martyr and a Reformer. 
Unfortunately, when learning about Hus, we remain dependent on compli- 
cated reconstructions and hypotheses, which conseguently diminishes the 
role that an analysis of Hus's visual representation could play in an interpreta- 
tion of his fate and role in Czech history. 


The Interpretation of Jan Hus from the Beginning 
through the Enlightenment 


Zdeněk V. David 


A Saint: Utraquist Church — Defective Reformer: Luther's View — Lesser Evil: Irenic 
Catholics — Heretic: Tridentine Catholics — Imaginary Radical: Anglicans and 
Puritans — Revered Precursor: Calvinist Camp — Liberal Catholic: Josephist 
Enlightenment 


A great fluctuation is evident in tracing the history of the interpretation of Jan 
Hus. At home in Bohemia, he first emerged as a saint of the Utraquist Church 
in the fifteenth century, while abroad, by the early sixteenth century, he began 
to acquire moderate features in the reciprocal relationship between Luther’s 
view of him as a defective reformer and the irenic Catholics’ view of him as a 
‘lesser evil’ Then, by the late sixteenth and the seventeenth century, he moved 
on to acquire a radical image in the eyes of the Tridentine Catholic theolo- 
gians, the English Reformers (both Anglicans and Puritans), and the Calvinists, 
only to return temporarily to an orthodox status of a liberal Catholic in his 
native Bohemia under the Josephist Enlightenment. 


A Saint: Utraquist Church 


Although not considered a founder or even a principal theologian of a new 
church, the Utraquist Church (1420-1622) nevertheless adopted Hus as a saint 
for his effort of purging the traditional church of distortions, introducing 
his elevated status in the High Middle Ages. His sainthood was sealed by the 
martyrdom at the Council of Constance. Utraquist liturgical books attest to the 
veneration of Hus in the fifteenth and sixteenth century.! 


1 “Bohoslužebná skládání o Husovi z XV a XVI století,” in Fontes rerum Bohemicarum VIII, ed. 
Vaclav Novotny (Prague, 1932), especially 431-444, 458—472; David R. Holeton, “The Office of 
Jan Hus: An Unrecorded Antiphonary in the Metropolitan Library of Estergom," in Time and 
Continuity, ed. J. Neil Alexander (Washington, D.C., 1990), 141-142. Early evidence on the cult 
of Hus is gathered in Thomas Fudge, The Magnificant Ride: The First Reformation in Hussite 
Bohemia (Brookfield, 1998), 125-135. For a survey of Hus's representation as an Utraquist 
saint, see also Martina Šárovcová, “Jan Hus in Illuminated Manuscripts of the Bohemian 
Renaissance, The Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice 8 (201), published as 
Filosofický časopis: Special Issue Number 3: 286-314. 
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Symbolizing the centrist position of their denomination, the first two 
administrators of the Utraguist Church and its leading theologians, John of 
Příbram (1439—1448) and particularly John Rokycana (1448—1471), juxtaposed 
the points where Hus differed from the current practice of the Roman Church 
with the points in which Hus — despite the criticism by religious radicals, such 
as the Taborites — retained traditional Roman practices. Příbram focused on 
the latter issue in his treatise of 1430, where he defended Hus against the accu- 
sations of adopting Wyclif's non-traditional views on the Eucharist.” More spe- 
cifically, Příbram pointed out that Hus condemned Wyclif's idea of remanence 
in 1408, rejecting its two cardinal principles: that, in the Eucharist, material 
bread remains in the sacrament; and that accidents could not exist without a 
substance, which would undermine the idea of transubstantiation.3 

Rokycana referred to Hus in his theological works more often than any other 
early Bohemian Reformer, except for Matthias of Janov.* Turning his attention 
to the complex and delicate issue of Hus's definition of the Church, he often 
cited from Hus's treatise De ecclesia, for instance, from chapter 7 on the three 
reasons why the Church is called ‘Roman,’ and also reproduced quotes from 
Hus's Postilla in regard to the three persons of the Trinity. As for his critique of 
Roman practices, Rokycana praised Hus for having chastized priests and 
monastics for their indolent and epicurean lifestyles." He also highlighted 
Hus's support for communion in both kinds for the laity, pointing out that Hus 
had approved the practice when he was imprisoned in Constance and had 
reproved the priest Havel who opposed it, as well as the Council of Constance, 
which prohibited the custom altogether? 

Rokycana dwelt on the holiness of Hus who, as an exemplary priest, was 
exposed to the hatred and persecution that Christ predicted would fall upon 
his faithful disciples.? Like Christ, Hus was subjected to many calumnies and 


2 John Příbram, "Liber de professione fidei catholicae, et errorum revocatione," in Johannes 
Cochlaeus, Historiae Hussitarum (Mainz, 1549), 512. 

3 Ibid., 539-540. 

4 František Šimek, Učení M. Jana Rokycany (Prague, 1938) Rozpravy České akademie věd a 
umění, třída III, číslo 77, 30. 

5 Ibid., 40m. 

6 Compared to reason, memory, and will; Simek, Ucení M. Jana Rokycany, 90; see also John 
Rokycana, Postilla, ed. František Simek, 2 vols. (Prague, 1928-29), II, 118-120. He also endorsed 
Hus's great respect for Saint Augustine; Šimek, Učení M. Jana Rokycany, 7, 12. 

7 Council thus acted against the injunction of St Paul in 1 Corinthians 11:23; Šimek, Učení 
M. Jana Rokycany, Rozpravy, 73. 

8 Rokycana, Postilla, I, 692—694. 

9 Šimek, Učení M. Jana Rokycany, 52. 
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insults; for example, informers were sent to listen to his sermons in order to 
report to the authorities anything that could be held against him.!? However, 
the more his enemies attacked him, the more eagerly his words were heard and 
accepted by the public.! Like Christ, Hus was subject to great humiliations 
before going through the final execution,? and Rokycana points out that the 
members of the Council of Constance had even sought to commit Hus's soul to 
the devil? Thus, according to Rokycana, Hus was hated by the unrighteous, 
just as St. Paul predicted that the Apostle would be vilified.“ On the issues of 
the Church's authority, as well as the validity of the Christian tradition and 
Patristic theology, Rokycana highlights Hus's position against Rome's authori- 
tarianism on the one hand, and against Taborite radicalism, on the other. 
Rokycana, furthermore, agreed with Hus that the authority of the Church must 
submit to the authority of faith, that is, the words of the Scripture. Against 
the religious radicals, however, Rokycana cited Hus's views that the church tra- 
dition, as well as the writings of the Church Fathers, should be accepted, so 
long as they do not contradict the Scripture.!® Here, he referred to Hus's De 
ecclesia, chapters 8 and 20.7 Also against the radicals, in particular Peter 
Chelčický, Rokycana cited the authority of Hus (as well as Jacobellus and 
Matthias of Janov) in defending the belief in purgatory.!? 

At the next stage, during the second half of the fifteenth century, the 
Utraquists’ attitude toward Hus is expressed in a collection known as 
Manuálník, which contains documents fromthe time of the third Administrator, 
Wenceslas Koranda, Jr. (1471-1497).? These documents continue to reflect the 


10 X Rokycana, Postilla, II, 506—507. 

11 František Šimek, ed., M. Jan Rokycana, obránce pravdy a zákona Božího: výbor z kázání, 
obrany kalicha a z listů (Prague, 1949), 101. 

12 Ibid, 137. 

13 Rokycana, Postilla, II, 217. 

14 Šimek, Učení M. Jana Rokycany, 193n3. 

15 Ibid., 18. 

16 Šimek, Učení M. Jana Rokycany, 29, 30n3; see also František Valouch, "Epistola Rokyczani 
ad Capistranum [1451];" in Životopis svatého Jana Kapistrána (Brno, 1858), 723. 

17 Chapter 8: "Non tenetur homo dictis sanctorum praeter scripturam nec bullis papalibus 
credere, nisi quid dixerint de scriptura, quod fundaretur implicite in scriptura" And 
from chapter 20: "Scripturam consulate, si percipient conformiter ad Christi consilium,et 
secundum hoc credite eis vel discredite." Šimek, Učení M. Jana Rokycany, 31n4, citing John 
Rokycana, [Explication of St. Matthew's Gospel, Latin] Ms. Nat. Museum, Prague, XII D 
3, Í. 200b. 

18 — Šimek, Učení M. Jana Rokycany, 273-274, based on Rokycana, Postilla, II, 906—913. 

19 These documents were probably collated in 1493; see Wenceslas Koranda, Jr., Manualník, 
ed. J. Truhlář (Prague, 1888), p. VI. 
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Utraguist via media, defending Hus from charges of heresy from the Roman 
Church on the right, and from attempts to appropriate him by the Unity of 
Brethren (who by then had replaced the Taborites) on the left. The defense 
against Roman charges of heresy is contained in a lengthy treatise, “Odpověď 
na matrykát Bosákuov" [A Response to the Babble of the Discalced Friars],?° 
which stressed Hus’s sainthood. According to this document, Hus was a righ- 
teous teacher, who led a pure Christian life. Justly, he preached against the 
pride, avarice, and impurity of the prelates, monks, and priests of his time. 
Despite assurances of safe conduct, he suffered a death at the stake for 
telling the truth, but has received his reward in the heavenly kingdom.?! Thus, 
faithful Bohemians viewed him as a martyr and a saint who — as a proper 
saint — interceded with God for those whose faith was based on the law of 
God.?? The document further claims that Hus taught about the church in the 
same manner as St. Augustine, and was therefore not a heretic. According to 
him, the church was a community of the chosen and justified faithful, which 
included all the angels, all the saints in heaven, and all those chosen by God on 
earth until the last day before the Judgment Day2? 

Appeals to Hus as an authority against the teachings of the Unity of Brethren 
appear in two treatises in Koranda's collection of documents, evidently from 
the 1470s: “Odpor proti pikhartskym matlokám k žádosti jednoho pána zname- 
nitého" [An Argument against the Picards' Gibberish at the Reguest of a 
Notable Gentleman], and “Proti jinému piküsovi bez peřie" [Against Another 
Defeathered Picard].?* According to the former, Hus did not reject, but rather 
acknowledged the authority of the extra-biblical Church Fathers. According 
to the latter, he rejected the monophysite position, and accepted instead the 
existence of two distinct natures in Christ: one wholly human, the other wholly 
divine.?6 In contrast to the Brethern's denial, Hus believed in the real bodily 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and hence approved the adoration of 
the sacrament of the altar?" In addition, Hus was cited in favor of the 


20 “Odpověď na matrykát Bosákuov anno 1496 post pascha." The document is probably of 
earlier origin than 1496, even before 1490; see Koranda, Manualník, p. VI. 

21 In“Odpověď na matrykat Bosákuov anno 1496 post pascha,” Koranda, Manualník, 63-64. 

22 Ibid., 93 

23 “Odpověď na matrykát Bosákuov anno 1496 post pascha," Koranda, Manualník, 66-67. 

24 “Odpor proti pikhartským matlokám k žádosti jednoho pána znamenitého, Koranda, 
Manualník, 160-174, and “Proti jinému piküsovi bez peřie," Koranda, Manualník, 174-182. 

25 “Odpor proti pikhartskym matlokám k žádosti jednoho pána znamenitého, Koranda, 
Manualník, 172. 

26 “Proti jinému piküsovi bez peřie," Koranda, Manualník, 175. 

27 Ibid., 178, 181. 
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anti-Donatist position that a priest, though in sin, could still validly administer 
the sacraments.2$ 

Yet another stage emerged in the perception of Hus after 1517, when 
Utraguism was defining itself against the Lutheran Reformation in neighbor- 
ing Germany. The most notable participants in this debate were the theolo- 
gians Bohuslav Bílejovsky (ca. 1480-1555) and Paul Bydžovský (1496-1559), 
both members of the Utraguist Consistory. The crux of the discussion centered 
on reaffirming Utraguism as a perpetuation of traditional Christianity as it had 
developed during the first millennium, only purged now of the impositions of 
the late medieval papacy. Bilejovsky’s main contribution was his Kronyka česká 
[Czech Chronicle] (1537),29 while BydZovsky contributed several treatises, 
published between 1538 and 1559. In his work, Bilejovsky sought to refute what 
he considered to be slanderous assertions by communicants sub una, who 
claimed that the Utraquist faith dated only from the time of Hus and John 
Zizka. Like the Church of England, the Utraquists considered themselves to be 
a legitimate continuation of the medieval Church.?? According to Bílejovský 
and Bydzovsky, the communion in both kinds for the laity, which Hus had 
advocated for, was not an innovation, but rather a restoration of an ancient 
practice, only recently and illegitimately abandoned in the western Church.?! 

Arguing for Hus's Catholic orthodoxy, BydZovsky noted his veneration of 
saints and images, pointing to the fact that Jan Hus, in his Výklad na přikázání 
Boží [Explanation of the Divine Commandments], had also asked for the inter- 
cessions of Sts. Bernard and John Chrysostom.?? Most importantly, Bydžovský 
emphasized Hus’s insistence on the historical apostolic succession, where the 
Eucharist could only be validly consecrated by priests who had been ordained 
by bishops, according to the power of the keys entrusted by Christ to the 


28 “Panu Mikulášovi Trčkovi de malo sacerdote," Koranda, Manualník, 184. 

29 Bohuslav Bílejovský, Kronyka česká (Nuremberg, 1537); modern edition: Bohuslav Bílejovský, 
Kronyka Cyrkevni, ed. Jozef Skalicky (pseudonym for Josef Dittrich) (Prague, 1816). 

30  Bfílejovsky, Kronyka, Introduction, 24. The Anglicans encountered similar questionings of 
their ecclesiastical origins; see Paul D.L. Avis, Anglicanism and the Christian Church 
(Minneapolis, 1989), 179. 

31  Blílejovsky, Kronyka, 11; Paul Bydžovský, Knížky o přijímání Těla a Krve Pána našeho Ježíše 
Krysta pod obojí způsobou ([Prague], 1538-39), f. 19r-26r [C6r-Dsr]. 

32 Paul Bydžovský, Čechové, milí Čechové, jenž žádáte býti věrní, f. 32v-33r [E4v-E5r], in his 
Knížky o přijímání Těla a Krve Pána našeho Ježíše Krysta pod obojí způsobou ([Prague], 
1538-39). Incidentally, Hus's ardent veneration of the Virgin Mary also relied on the views 
of St. Bernard; Miloslav Pazourek, “O významu mariánské úcty M.J. Husa pro ekumenis- 
mus,’ in Jan Hus mezi epochami, národy a konfesemi, ed. Jan B. Lášek (Prague, 1995), 
171-172. 
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apostles and their successors.33 In light of Hus's medieval orthodoxy, 
Bílejovský's and Bydžovský denied that the radicals of the Bohemian 
Reformation — the Taborites and the Unity of Brethren, who deviated substan- 
tially from medieval theology — could claim to be the heirs or disciples of Hus. 
Instead, Bydžovský saw their antecedents in the sect of the Waldensians.** 

Therefore, both Bilejovsky and Bydžovský perpetuated the teachings of 
Rokycana and Koranda regarding Hus’s authentic sainthood, as it was also 
reflected in the liturgy of the Utraquist Church. According to them, Hus aroused 
resentment from ecclesiastical dignitaries by preaching against corruption in 
the church, particularly against avarice, simony, gluttony, fornication, pride, 
idleness, and neglect of religious functions. Similarly, the accusations that he 
was Wyclif’s follower were unjust. Ultimately, Hus became a saint after he was 
sent to Constance, where despite a letter of safe conduct, he was executed by 
fire for upholding the divine truth. Against the evil intentions of his accusers, he 
ascended to the status of a holy martyr.?? The Utraquists, however, did not sim- 
ply consider Hus as a saint of Bohemia. Rather, the purging of the Church was 
not a local Bohemian affair, but a service that Hus had performed for the benefit 
of the entirety of western Christianity.>° Bílejovsky's and BydZovsky's reaffirma- 
tion of Hus’s legacy continued to govern Hus’s representation in the Utraquist 
Church for the remainder of its duration (until 1622). Above all, it informed the 
Utraquists’ stand vis-a-vis two later challenges presented by the Lutherans: the 
Bohemian Confession of 1575, and the Letter of Majesty of 1609.3” 


VY 


33 Paul Bydžovský, Tento spis ukazuje, že Biskupové Biskupa, a Biskup kněží, a kněží od řádných 
Biskupů svěceni Těla a krve Boží posvěcovati mají (N.p., 1543), 7-8 [A4r-A4v]. 

34 Paul Bydžovský, Tato Knizka toto try ukazuje (N.p., after 1541), 2-3 [A1v-A2r]. On the rela- 
tionship between the Bohemian Brethren and the Waldensians, often called Waldensian 
Brethren (fratres Valdenses), see Giovanni Gonnet and Amadeo Molnár, Les Vaudois en 
Moyen Age (Turin, 1974), especially 154-158, 211-318. While in agreement with placing 
the Brethren outside the pale of traditional Christianity, Bilejovsky traced their roots 
instead to the sect of the Picardi, or Beghardi. Bilejovsky, Kronyka, 50, 109, also 
105; Josef F. Šimák, “Bohuslava Bílejovského Kronika česká, Cesky časopis historický 
38 (1932): 101. 

35  Bilejovsky, Kronyka, 11-12. 

36 Hence, Bydžovský in particular sought to publish German translations of Hus’s Czech 
writings; Josef Jireček, Rukovét' k dějinám literatury české do konce XVIII. věku, 2 vols. 
(Prague, 1875—1876), I, 116; see also Zdeněk V. David, “Universalist Aspirations of the 
Utraquist Church,” The Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice 7 (2009): 194—212. 

37 Zdeněk V. David, Finding the Middle Way: The Utraquists' Liberal Challenge to Rome and 
Luther (Washington, D.C., 2003), 188-189, 303. 
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Defective Reformer: Luther's View 


Jan Hus became a powerful presence again in the initial stages of Luther's 
revolt against the Roman Church. However, the use of Hus's name in Luther's 
controversy with Rome was merely a matter of convenient symbolism, having 
little (if any) specific connection to the substance of the dispute. Because 
of his clear-cut condemnation by the Council of Constance, Hus provided 
the papal propagandists a ready-made, prepackaged weapon to use against 
Luther.?® With Hus's buildup into a symbol of almost titanic proportions, 
Luther, on his part, also began to use the Bohemian reformer as a vehicle for 
staging a dramatic gesture of defiance. As for Hus himself, the injection of his 
name into the highly visible dispute between Luther and the Roman Church 
assured that the Bohemian reformer would not be forgotten by the European 
public a hundred years after his death, and that his memory would in fact be 
further perpetuated in connection with this seminal historical event.?? 

In one of his first important works, Address to the Christian Nobility (1520), 
Luther still called Hus a heretic, and rejected the Bohemians' veneration of 
him as a saint and a martyr.^? The stimulus for gradually changing his attitude 
toward Hus was the subsequent attacks launched by Johann Eck during 
the Leipzig debate in 1519, where Luther was equated with Hus. The Czech 
Utraquists, for their part, were well aware of these attacks.*! On the basis of 
available reports, Utraquist Master Wenceslas RoZd'alovsky, provost of Charles 
College in the University of Prague and one of the preachers in the Tyn Church, 
wrote the following to Luther on July 17, 1519: "What Jan Hus was once in 
Bohemia, thou, Martin, art now in Saxony."tž Seven months after the Leipzig 


38 Jaroslav Pelikan, "Luther's Attitude Toward John Hus,” Concordia Theological Monthly 
19 (1948): 751-752. 

39 Fritz Erlenbusch, “Hus a německé protestantství; in Co daly naše země Evropě a lidstvu, 
ed. Vilém Mathesius (Prague, 1939), 92-93. 

40 “Ich will auch Johannem Husz keynen heyligen noch Marterer machen, wie echtlich 
Behemen thun [...]" Martin Luther, “An den christlichen Adel,” in Luther, Werke Kritische 
Gesammtausgabe, 113 vols. in 4 series. (Weimar, 1883—1996) [henceforth cited as wa], 
VI, 455. It is hard to explain Heymann's statement that Luther in the Address to the 
Christian Nobility most clearly glorified Hus. Frederick G. Heymann, "The Impact of 
Martin Luther upon Bohemia,’ Central European History 1 (1968): 16. 

41 A Winfried Eberhard, Konfessionsbildung und Stände in Böhmen, 1478-1530 (Munich, 1981), 
127. On Luther's view of Hus, see also Jaroslav Goll, “Jak soudil Luther o Husovi," Časopis 
českého musea 54 (1880): 60-80. 

42 X"[Q]uod olim Johannes Huss in Bohemia fuerat, hoc tu, Martine, es in Saxonia." See Ernst 
Ludwig Enders, ed., Dr. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel (Calw and Stuttgartg, 1887), II, 79. 
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debate, in February 1520, Luther himself wrote the famous letter to his friend 
Georg Spalatin, in which he affirmed that he and his revered teacher, Johannes 
Staupitz, had held the views of Hus all along, claiming: “In short, we all are 
Hussites and did not know it." He also wrote that Hus's writing was “the most 
evident evangelical truth,” but for one hundred years no one was allowed 
to avow it.? Here, Luther was apparently referring to Hus's De ecclesia, a 
copy of which he had received from Rožďalovský soon after the Leipzig 
disputation.^^ Thus, in his response to Eck in late 1520, Luther maintained 
that all of Hus's articles, condemned at Constance, were not only his, but 
also those of Christ, St. Paul, and St. Augustine.^? It was also the Roman Church, 
however, that continued to link Luther with Hus in this period. At the Diet 
of Worms in 1521, Rome's principal spokesman, Nuncio Girolamo Aleandro, 
charged Luther with endorsing all the same articles for which Hus had been 
condemned as a heretic by the Council of Constance. Furthermore, according 
to the papal official, by undermining the established authority, Luther was 
preparing the way for disturbances and bloodshed like those that had 
followed Hus's challenge to the existing order. At the same assembly, Eck also 
repeated the charges that Luther's writings contained propositions for 
which Hus was previously condemned, as well as Wyclif, the Picards, and the 
Waldensians.4$ 

The force of Luther's allegiance to Hus was, however, intentionally diluted. 
Thus, Luther insisted that the similarity with Hus's teaching was unconscious 
or accidental, and that, as mentioned earlier, Sts. Paul and Augustine were 
also Hussites.^7 Even more significant was the way in which Luther distanced 
himself fundamentally from Hus, as well as from Wyclif, regarding the real rela- 
tionship between ideas and objectives. Here, Luther drew a crucial distinction, 
placing his own concern with doctrinal change, and Hus's with a moral renewal. 
Accordingly, Luther emphasized that there was a basic difference between a 
real reformation of the church and a call for a mere renewal in the church. 


43 "Luther an Spalatin,” in wA, Briefwechsel, II, 42. 

44 Ferdinand Hrejsa, Dějiny křesťanství v Československu, 6 vols. (Prague, 1946-1950), IV, 252; 
Jan Hus, Magistri Joannis Hus: Tractatus de ecclesia, ed. S. Harrison Thomson (Boulder, 
Colo., 1956). 

45 Martin Luther “Von den neuen Eckischen Bullen und Lügen, 1520," in WA, VI, 588. 

46 Josef Cihula, "Martin Luther a Čechové pod obojí Český časopis historický 3 (1897): 
343-344, 346. 

47 Desiderius Erasmus, The Correspondence, u vols. (Toronto, 1974-1992), VIII, 157. See also 
Thomas A. Fudge, “Ansellus Dei and the Bethlehem Chapel in Prague Communio 
Viatorum 35 (1993): 161. 
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Luther, indeed, stood for the former, while Hus upheld the latter? Luther 
explicitly highlighted the crucial distinction, arguing: 


Doctrine and life are to be distinguished. Life is as bad among us as 
among the papists. Hence we do not fight and damn them because of 
their bad lives. Wyclif and Hus, who fought over the moral guality of life, 
failed to understand this.^? 


Moreover, in the Lutheran polemical writings of the 1530s, Hus was important 
as an anti-Roman symbol, but not as a teacher of theology. Luther himself 
would further amplify what he considered to be fundamental differences 
between his and Hus's teaching.59 This is not to say, however, that Hus was not 
also (mis)used for the purposes of Lutheran propaganda. Apropos here is the 
image of Hus helping Luther distribute communion sub utrague (in both 
kinds), and another linking Hus with Luther and Wyclif as his successor and 
predecessor, respectively?! One is reminded of a similarly unwarranted icono- 
graphic linkage of Erasmus with Luther, found on a woodcut in the anonymous 
Die góttliche Můhle of 1521. The difference was that, while Erasmus could object 
in person to such an association, Hus was no longer around to do so.*? 

We can therefore see that Luther's purpose in defending Hus's ideas was not 
that he ultimately shared them or was particularly impressed by them. Rather, 
in his final works, Luther was actually using his defense of Hus's orthodoxy as 


48 Carter Lindberg, “A Specific Contribution of the Second Reformation, in Toward a 
Renewed Dialogue: Consultation on the First and Second Reformations, Geneva 28 November 
to 1 December 1994, ed. Milan Opočenský (Geneva, 1996), 42; see also Lindberg's review 
of the Handbook of European History, 1400-1600, vol. 2 (Leiden, 1995), in Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 48 (1997): 560-561. 

49 “Doctrina et vita sunt distinguenda. Vita est mala apud nos sicut apud papistas; non igitur de 
vita dimicamus et damnamus eos. Hoc nesciverunt Wikleff et Hus, gui vitam impugnarunt.” 
Luther, wa, Tischreden, I, 294, n. 624; also cited in Lindberg, “A Specific Contribution,” 42. 

50 Gerd Roloff, “Hus in der Reformationspolemik,’ in Studien zum Humanismus in den böh- 
mischen Ländern, ed. Hans-Bernd Harder and Hans Rothe (Cologne, 1988) Schriften des 
Komitees der Bundesrepublik Deutschland zur Fórderung der Slawischen Studien XI, 
11-129; Erlenbusch, “Hus a německé protestantství, 93-94. 

51 . Vilém Herold, “Jan Hus — a Heretic, a Saint, or a Reformer?," Kosmas: Czechoslovak and 
Central European Journal 15/1 (2001): 4. 

52 Anonymous, Die göttliche Mühle (Zurich, 1521). For Erasmus's objections to the image, 
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a weapon against the magisterial authority of the Roman Church. Thus, his 
insistence on the truly Christian and evangelical character of Hus's articles was 
a way of undermining the credibility and legitimacy of Rome's edicts: if the 
Council of Constance and the Roman Curia erroneously condemned Hus as a 
heretic, their judgment in matters of faith could not be taken as authoritative. 
Hence, the papal bulls condemning Luther also lost their aura of authenticity 
and credibility. If parts of Luther's performance were useful to the Utraguists 
for their own ends, the German reformer in turn made tactical use of certain 
elements of the Bohemian Reformation, as well. In this sense, it could even be 
said that Hus was a catalyst for the German Reformation, inasmuch as his 
(mis)treatment at Constance provided Luther with a basis for discrediting the 
magisterial authority of the Roman Curia. Thomas More even noted in 1523 
that Luther used the Bohemian heresies to attack Rome's authority.53 


Lesser Evil: Irenic Catholics 


Viewing Hus as a lesser evil reflected, in a large part, the conspicuous zigzag- 
ging position that the Roman Curia adopted in its attitude toward Hus and 
Utraquism in the immediate aftermath of the German Reformation. When 
Rome's initial tactic of discrediting Luther by linking him with Hus quickly 
failed, the Roman policymakers shifted gears. Their new approach to damage 
control called for weakening the dissidents by separating the Bohemians as 
much as possible from Luther's cause. The aim was to convince the Czechs that 
Luther was a dangerous heretic, who had departed from several traditional 
doctrines of Christianity that Hus and the Utraquists still cherished.5* This 
approach was adopted on behalf of Rome in the 1520s by Hieronymus 
Dungersheim,°> Hieronymus Emser,°* and Johannes Cochlaeus.5” 


53 Thomas More, Complete Works, 21 vols. (New Haven, 1963-1997), V, pt. 1, 40-41. 

54 Jaroslav Pelikan, “Luther's Attitude Toward John Hus,” Concordia Theological Monthly 
19 (1948): 757—761. 

55 In Hieronymus Dungersheim, his Dialogus ad Lutherum, cited by Arnošt Kraus, Husitství 
v literatuře, zejména německé, 3 vols. (Prague, 19171924), I, 154; and Ernst Ludwig Enders, 
Dr. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel (Calv and Stuttgart, 1887), II, 176. 
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Cochlaeus, in particular, persisted in seeking to sow discord between the 
Bohemians and the followers of Luther? continuing his effort to separate the 
two in his magnum opus, Historiae Hussitarum libri duodecim.9? He followed in 
the footsteps of earlier authors, such as Hieronymus Emser, by trying to dem- 
onstrate to the Bohemians the extent to which Luther diverged from the beliefs 
of Utraquism. In a letter written in July 1534, Cochlaeus confided to Nuncio 
PietroVergerio that he would take Luther at his word when the German 
reformer had stated in 1520 that, if Hus was a heretic, he himself was an even 
greater heretic.60 

Within Bohemia, Bishop Johann Faber (1470-1541) was responsible for intro- 
ducing the Roman Catholic position, presenting Hus as a lesser evil in 1528.9! 
Faber, a prelate of the Roman Church and the Bishop of Vienna, was brought to 
Bohemia by King Ferdinand I as a confidant and advisor on religious affairs. 
Later, in 1537, Faber published a pamphlet in Prague, Confutatio gravissimi erro- 
ris, again arguing that Hus was much less radical than Luther.9? According to 
Faber, although the Picards, Waldensians, Lutherans, and even the Zwinglians 
tended to invoke Hus's name, in reality, the Bohemian reformer did not pro- 
vided any support for their heresies.®? The Viennese bishop was truly delighted 
that Hus did not even accept Wyclif's concept of remanence.5^ Thus, Faber 
reproached the Czechs for their current betrayal of Jan Hus's reform Catholicism 
in favor of outright heresy, urging them to abandon the aberrant path and seek 


58 In his play, Ein heimlich gespraech von der tragedia Johannis Hussen 1538, written in 
response to Johann Agricola's Tragoedie von Johann Hus (1537), a dramatization of the 
trial in Constance, Cochlaeus used his own drama to underscore the differences between 
Luther and Hus; Johannes Cochlaeus, Ein heimlich gespraech von der tragedia Johannis 
Hussen 1538, ed. Hugo Holstein (Halle a. Salle, 1900), V, 18-19. 

59 Although not published until 1549, much of the book was composed in the 1530s. By 1534 
he had reached the year 1457 in his account, and in 1537 he published an extract under the 
title, Wahrhaftige Historia von Magister Johannes Hus; see Remigius Báumer, Johannes 
Cochlaeus (1479—1552): Leben und Werk im Dienst der katholischen Reform (Muenster, 1980), 
84, 12-114. 
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a new reconciliation with the universal Church.®° Faber's pamphlet fit into the 
context of a generalized effort to keep the Czechs from allying with Luther. 

In the early and mid-sixteenth century, the discourse of theologians sub una 
inside Bohemia continued to be conciliatory toward their compatriots sub 
utrague, reflecting the spirit of the agreements following the settlement of the 
Bohemian religious wars (1420—1431). The coexistence of Utraquism and those 
under the Roman Curia was explicitly codified by the Peace of Kutna Hora of 
1485, after being informally observed since the adoption of the Compacts of Basel 
in 1436. These legal instruments prohibited accusations of heresy and mutual vili- 
fication between the two religious groups.96 A prime example of this type of tol- 
erant and cooperative attitude on the Roman side was Thomas Bavorovsky 
(d. 1562). Starting as a priest sub una in Plzeň (15461552), he was then appointed 
as a canon in the chapter at St. Vitus Cathedral of Prague, finally serving as dean 
of the chapter between 1559 and 1561. His principal work, the homiliary Postila 
česká (1557), reflects his conciliatory attitude. For him, the followers of Hus were 
true Christians, unlike the Zwinglians, Lutherans, or the Brethren, who rejected 
the doctrine of real presence. Accordingly, Bavorovsky admonished his flock: 
“Think well of them...and love them like brothers;” even their insults should not 
be answered in kind, but should rather be borne patiently.5 

Although a more frigid attitude began to prevail in the second half of the 
sixteenth century with the onset of the Counter Reformation, marked by the 
Council of Trent, Bohemian writers working under the aegis of the Roman 
Curia were still making some allowances for Hus and Utraquism in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. The main thrust of their critical zeal was 
aimed at the Unity of Brethren, and to a lesser extent the Lutherans. Stressing 
the relative orthodoxy of Hus and Utraquism, in contrast to the teaching of the 
Unity of Brethren, was characteristic of authors such as Wenceslas Sturm 
(1533-1601) and Wenceslas Broz (d. 1601). 

Along these lines, Sturm, a Jesuit based in Olomouc, lauded in particular 
Hus's insistence on canonical priesthood and the use of special vestments for 
the Lord’s Supper, both of which the Brethren rejected. Sturm also emphasized 
that Hus taught transubstantiation, while the Brethren accepted remanence. 
In that connection, the Jesuit invoked John of Pribram’s refutation of Peter 
Payne's claim that Hus fully agreed with Wyclif's eucharistic teaching. He also 
contrasted the Brethren's theological secretiveness with Hus's openness, as the 
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latter's views could be clearly documented from his own works. Šturm further 
asserted that the Brethren falsely claimed to be the heirs of Hus, and in light of 
their disagreements with his teachings, they actually viewed Hus not as a pre- 
cursor, but as an opponent. In fact, Šturm continues, for the Brethren, Hus was 
no less an Antichrist than the followers of the Holy See.88 Thus, as the Brethren 
detested the latter for their alleged idolatry, they similarly condemned Hus’s 
followers for their practice of infant communion.®9 

Sturm’s contemporary, Wenceslas Broz, who was likewise a priest sub una, 
first in Litomyšl and then in Jindřichův Hradec, directed his polemical works 
primarily against the Brethren, and stressed the theological differences 
between them and Hus.”° In his most significant work, Vejstraha všem věrným 
Čechům [A Warning to All Faithful Czechs] (1589), Brož focused on the ortho- 
dox character of Hus's eucharistic views. Not wanting to rely simply on Šturm's 
characterizations of Hus's teaching, he went ad fontes and drew directly on the 
latter's Latin works, published in Nuremberg in 1558 by John Montán and 
Voldřich Neyber.” Accordingly, his treatise juxtaposed Hus's orthodoxy with 
the erroneous doctrines of the Unity concerning the nature of the Eucharist, 
its adoration, and its consecration."? In conclusion, citing a statement from 
1548 by the Brethren’s Bishop, John Augusta, Broz argued that the Brethren 
condemned not only those receiving communion in one kind, but also the 
Utraquists, due to their agreement with the sub una on the real presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist.7? Like the earlier proponents of the lesser evil theory, 
which sought to separate the Utraquists from Luther, the evident objective 
of BroZ's and Sturm's arguments was also to sow discord among the dissidents 
of Rome - this time, however, between the Utraquists and the Brethren. 
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The Roman Church's judgment of Hus as a heretic was, in fact, a return to an 
earlier position, following the brief interlude of regarding the Bohemian 
Reformer as a ‘lesser evil. The conclusion of the Council of Trent in 1563, and the 
subsequent tendency to apply its decrees and anathemas, signaled the change 
of policy. The Roman Curia had begun to feel more self-confident as the reli- 
gious situation stabilized, and the need to hold onto Bohemia at the cost of 
concessions did not seem as compelling as in the immediate post-Reformation 
era. There were two landmark events in the 1580s that indicated the Curia’s 
stiffening attitude toward Bohemian exceptionalism. On March 15, 1580, Pope 
Gregory XIII issued a bull indiscriminately condemning the ‘Hussites’ (the 
Curia’s code name for the Utraquists), together with the Wyclifites, Zwinglians, 
Calvinists, and other heretics."^ Even more symbolic was the ironic placement 
of Cochlaeus's Historiae Hussitarum libri duodecim (1549), a left-handed attempt 
to conciliate the Utraquists, on the Index of Prohibited Books by Sixtus V 
(15851590).5 

Denunciations of Hus as a heretic became common among Roman Catholic 
writers outside of Bohemia during the second half of the sixteenth century. In 
Bohemia itself, a certain restraint was still imposed by the laws of the land, 
which had outlawed labeling the Utraquists as heretics, based on the Peace 
of Kutná Hora and ultimately on the Compacts.” Many foreign theologians of 
note, however, pronounced uncomplimentary verdicts on Hus and the 
Bohemian Reformation in the last third of the sixteenth century, such as the 
German Jesuit Alexander Hóller, or the Poles Jakob Wujek z Wagrowca"? and 
Bartolomiej Paprocki z Glogol.7? 
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Let us focus on the most distinguished of these theologians, the English 
Jesuit and martyr Edmund Campion. Campion returned to the Roman Curia’s 
view from 1518-1521, voiced by Eck and Aleandro, which linked Hus organically 
with the Protestant Reformation.8° He argued that the spiritual ancestry 
of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin is to be sought in Hus and in Wyclif. Thus, 
he continued, Hus’s credentials were not qualitatively different from those 
of earlier heretics, like Aerius, Iovian, Vigilantius, Heldvidius, the Iconoclasts, 
Berangarius, Waldensians, and Lorhard, from whom Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin also “borrowed or begged certain poisonous parts of their own heretical 
teachings.”®! As for Hus's trial at Constance, Campion particularly addressed 
the issue of the letter of safe-conduct [glejt], because Lutherans had cited its 
violation as a reason for consequently avoiding the Council of Trent. According 
to Campion, Hus was not protected by a safe-conduct pass from the Council of 
Constance, but rather one issued by the Emperor. The Czech, furthermore, vio- 
lated the conditions of the imperial document with his disregard for the 
authority of the Council, seeking to discredit it and rejecting its offer of mercy. 
In any case, the Church was greater than the Emperor and had the power to 
cancel his promise. As the bottom line, though, “the arch-heretic did not allow 
himself to be corrected, hence was justly burnt.” For good measure, Campion 
also addressed the case of Jerome of Prague, Hus's fellow martyr at Constance, 
who came to the Council without any glejt, and though he first abjured his 
heresy, he then apostatized again, and hence properly died at the stake.8? 

English Roman Catholics perpetuated the tradition of Hus as a heretic into 
the seventeenth century. Richard Bristow (1538-1581), director of the seminary 
at Rheims, went so far as to maintain that Hus, as well as Wyclif, exceeded 
even the standard Protestants in their heresies, particularly when they denied 
the right for sinful individuals to hold either secular or ecclesiastical offices. 
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Even Luther had denounced Hus, claiming “Non recte faciunt, gui me Husitam 
vocant," and Melanchthon accused Wyclif of many errors, as well.83 Robert 
Parsons (1546—1610), a Jesuit missionary and controversialist, followed Bristow 
in linking Hus with Wyclif on the issue of denying the right to rule for those 
sovereigns who were in sin, stressing that this doctrine had been condemned 
by the Council of Constance as heretical.8+ Moreover, the views of the two 
English recusants were echoed by the French Roman Catholic Florimond de 
Remond (1540-1602), a lawyer and historian, who denounced Hus in his 
Histoire de la naissance, progres et décadence de l'hérésie de ce siécle (Paris, 1605) 
as a pupil of Wyclif and a heretic, who was justly put to death in Constance. 

By the turn of the sixteenth century, with the continued progress of the 
Counter Reformation (thus weakening the religious equilibrium), even the 
Bohemian sub una were emboldened to abandon the ‘lesser evil’ view for a 
harsh and unqualified condemnation of Hus and Utraquism. Ondiej Modestin 
(1558-1602), rector of the Jesuit College of St. Clement in Prague, may serve as 
an example of the new intolerant approach.56 His input as a translator and edi- 
tor included the previously mentioned homiliary of Wujek z Wagrowca (1592) 
and, more importantly, Campion’s Rationes decem (as Spis krátký, 1601). His 
own contribution to the literary assault on Hus and Utraquism can be found in 
the preface to Campion's polemical work.5 Denying the orthodoxy of pre- 
Reformation Utraquism, Modestin asserted that after Hus and even prior to 
Luther's appearance, Bohemia stood out in Western Christendom as an excep- 
tional country that had not shared the faith of the Latin Church.88 

A particularly prominent Bohemian participant in the overtly anti-Utraquist 
Roman campaign was Peter Linteo of Pilsenburgk, a priest in Litomyšl and 
an alumnus of the College of St. Clement in Prague. He got an early start in 
1593 with a book titled Jistá a patrná církve svaté znamení [Certain and 
Distinct Signs of the Holy Church], which had a polemical thrust aimed at 
demolishing the stature of Jan Hus. According to Linteo, Hus could not be 
a saint because he had not performed any miracles, nor had the final fire 
spared him (unlike true saints, who experienced fire without burning, such as 
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Sts. Agnes and Juliana, or the three youngsters cast in the fiery furnace of 
Babylon in Daniel 3:24).8? In one respect, though, Linteo did admit Hus's 
superiority over Luther and Calvin: the Bohemian respected the authority of 
patristic literature, which the others debunked.?? Nevertheless, he insisted 
that Hus — and not the Council — was responsible for his death because of his 
own disobedience. For Linteo, the clinching argument of Hus's perversity was 
his alleged statement that he wished for his soul to rest in the same place as 
Wyclif's.9! Unlike Sturm's or Brož's perspective, in Linteo's eyes Hus, Luther, 
and Calvin were ultimately all equally guilty of errors. Accordingly, Linteo 
reversed Sturm's and BroZ's popular stance, and maintained that, far from 
being Hus's opponents on the domestic front, the Brethren and the Taborites 
were in fact Hus's followers, or spiritual offspring.?? In view of these renewed 
charges of heresy, any remaining possibility of a practicable modus vivendi 
between Tridentine Rome and Utraquist Prague virtually vanished. 


Imaginary Radical: Anglicans and Puritans 


In England, Hus's image tended to assume the features of an unreal radicalism, 
mainly due to his initial endorsement by Luther, and his later embrace by the 
Puritans, especially John Foxe. Some of this radical tilt can already be observed 
in the attitudes toward the Bohemian reformer held by the early figures in the 
English Reformation, such as Thomas More and John Fisher. More took a dim 
view of Jan Hus in his Responsio ad Lutherum (1523), placing him together with 
other heretics who were, or soon would be, burning in hell.93 In his Dialogue 
Concerning Heresies (c. 1529), More again introduced the portrait of Hus asa 
faithful disciple of Wyclif and a full-fledged member of the heretical group, 
which also included Luther and Zwingli.?^ As for Fisher, in 1530 he warned 
against a confiscation of ecclesiastical estates, such as was carried out by the 
followers of Hus in Bohemia.?5 Moreover, the statutes for St. John's College at 
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Cambridge, inspired by Fisher in 1530, included the ‘Hussites’ with the heresies 
of “the Lutherans, Oecolampadians, Anabaptists, Wycliffites...and all the 
others who do not think in a Catholic way..."?6 Similarly, in late 1536, the lead- 
ers of the Pilgrimage of Grace, the English Pro-Roman movement, included 
Hus among the heretics whose errors had to be extirpated. The catalog included 
“Luther, Wyclif, Hus, Melanchthon, Oecolampadius, Bucer the Augsburg 
Confession, Melanchthon's Apologia, Tyndale, Barnes, Marshall, 'Raskell; 
St. German, and such other heresies of Anabaptists..."97 

If one looks at the other side of the equation, More's and Fisher's views 
on Hus's radicalism seemed to be validated by the English Puritans, as well. 
In particular, John Foxe's enthusiastic embrace of Hus and the Bohemian 
martyrs contributed to an unwarranted radicalization of the image of 
Bohemian Utraquism in England, drawing a portrait of Hus as a faithful 
disciple of Wyclif and a full-fledged member of the heretical fraternity, includ- 
ing Luther and Zwingli99 Foxe published the first edition of his Acts and 
Monuments of These Perilous Times (or the Book of Martyrs) in 1563, after 
returning to England from his German exile on the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth. The title was apparently borrowed from Crespin's "Actiones et 
Monimenta Martyrum,” published in Geneva in 1560.99 Like Crespin, Foxe 
transformed Jan Hus into an avant-garde Protestant at the beginning of his 
influential martyrology. Alexandra Walsham points out that the moderate 
John Frith underwent a similar metamorphosis, characterized first as "the fore- 
runner of the liberal element in later Anglican thought,” yet changed under 
Foxe's influence into “a confessional mascot” for hardcore Puritans.!00 

Though the new Anglican bishops gradually shifted to a staunch support 
of the Elizabethan settlement of via media, promoted by Archbishop Parker, 
some of them, especially Edmund Grindal (1519?-1583) and to lesser extent 
John Jewel (1522-1571) — who had brought with them Calvinist sympathies 
from their German exile during Queen Mary's reign — tended to support Foxe's 
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religious and historical views to a certain degree. Thus, at the suggestion of 
Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, Foxe received a prebend in the Salisbury Cathedral.!01 
Under Foxe's influence, Jewel (who was somewhat of an exception among con- 
temporary Anglicans) admired Hus as a ‘godly man, who was unjustly executed 
at Constance “contrary to the emperor's safe-conduct, and [the council’s] 
special promise.”!0? Even more in Foxe's favor, however, was the desire of the 
English church and state to combat the inroads and the claims of the Roman 
Church; in fact, the English government and the anti-Puritan bishops were 
willing to tolerate or even unleash Puritan propaganda when it suited their 
purposes.!?? In particular, Foxe was chosen by Grindal, Bishop of London 
since July 1559, to preach a Good Friday Sermon at St. Paul's Cross, entitled 
"On Christ Crucified which followed the papal bull excommunicating 
the queen in 1570.104 As a mark of high favor for Foxe's historical views, the new 
edition of his Acts and Monuments (1570) “was ordered by the Convocation of 
Canterbury to be placed in all cathedrals, and many parish churches also 
acquired it."105 

There were other factors as well that tended to conceal the conservative 
nature of Hus and Utraquism from religious writers in England. In particular, 
the Unity of Brethren and Czech Lutherans, who had ample international 
connections (which the Utraquists by and large lacked), tended to project a 
radicalimage of the Bohemian Reformation abroad. Thus, a Bohemian disciple 
of Luther, Ulrichus Velenus, upset Bishop John Fisher in 1521 by denying Peter's 
residence in Rome. Writing a book against the 'impudent' Bohemian, Fisher, by 
singling him out, granted Velenus a distinction that he otherwise bestowed on 
foreign theologians only in the cases of Jacques Lefèvre d'Étaples, Luther, and 
Johann Oecolampadius.!96 Another factor contributing to this impression 
was that Czech confessional statements of the more radical factions were 
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more freguently translated and circulated outside Bohemia. Thus, while an 
Utraquist Confession appeared in only one Latin translation in 1539,?? the 
quasi-Lutheran Bohemian Confession of 1575 enjoyed three German transla- 
tions (1584, 1609, and 1610) and two Latin ones (1614 and 1619);9? confessional 
statements by the Unity of Brethren, published in Latin in 151, 1538, and 1573, 
attracted even more attention.!?? This is attested, among others, by the inclu- 
sion of the 1573 Confession into the prestigious international compendium, 
Harmonia confessionum fidei, Orthodoxarum, et Reformatorum Ecclesiarum 
(Geneva, 1581). Ironically, the prominent Richard Hooker, in his one reference 
to the ‘Bohemians’ in the Laws of ecclesiastical polity, lumps them together 
with the Lutherans, particularly the Saxons, instead of recognizing the 
Utraquists as kindred theological champions of the via media, citing from the 
Bohemian Confession on the rites of repentance for evidence." 

The radical image of Hus, mostly thanks to Foxe, served to Hus's advantage 
while Foxe continued to remain useful to the Anglican Church and the English 
government in the campaigns against the Roman Church, especially in the 
1560s and 1570s. Following the sharper separation of the Anglican Church from 
Puritanism in the early seventeenth century, however, this imaginary radical 
image consequently turned to Hus's disadvantage. Anthony Milton relates a 
particularly poignant episode reflecting this long-term attitudinal shift. An 
almanac, published in London in 1631 by William Beale, replaced several medi- 
eval saints in the Prayer Book Calendar with Foxe's Lollard Martyrs, Wyclif, 
Savonarola, Hus, and Jerome of Prague. An Anglican critic, John Pockington, 
subsequently condemned the work as "a Calendar...wherein the Holy Martyrs 
and Confessors of Jesus Christ...are rased out, and Traitors, Murderers, Rebels, 
and Hereticks set in their roome."!! Thus, paradoxically, Hus's false image 
in England as a radical caused him to be popular during the era of Puritan 
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influence in the sixteenth century, and the same false image then served to 
discredit him after the stabilization of via media Anglicanism in the early 
seventeenth century. 


Revered Precursor: Calvinist Camp 


Hus did not play as significant a role in the theological approach of John Calvin 
(1509-1564) as he had with Luther. There are several reasons for this. Firstly, 
compared with Germany, French intellectual life was far removed from 
Bohemia.!? Secondly, the influence of Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples, as opposed 
to Luther, was essential to shaping French evangelical thought in the 1520s.!!? 
The most obvious reason, however, is one of timing. Calvin embraced the 
Reformation in 1534-1535, that is, some eighteen years after Luther. Hence, 
Calvin was more involved in disputes against Luther Zwingli and the 
Unitarians than against the papacy, which Hus (as well as Luther) had primar- 
ily confronted. By Calvin's time, the pope's power to suppress dissent had 
already been severely shaken. Moreover, in France, this prerogative had never 
been as pronounced as in Central Europe, thanks to (1) the 1438 Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges, and (2) the Concordat of Bologna (1516), which had lim- 
ited papal jurisdiction over the French (Gallican) Church.!^ Thus, Calvin did 
not need to use Hus's martyrdom as a weapon against the papacy. 

Like Luther, however, Calvin did use Hus to discredit the authority of the 
Ecumenical Councils, which became a major issue with the convocation of the 
Council of Trent (1545-1563). In a commentary on Pope Paul IPs letter of 
March 1541, Calvin denounced the medieval ecclesiastical councils for having 
lost all credibility. He thus condemned the Council of Constance for destroy- 
ing Hus — whom he characterized as an innocent man of pure faith — and for 
prohibiting lay chalice. After Constance, he continued, the concept of the 
Council had become ephemeral; the subsequent meeting at Basel was aborted 
by Pope Eugene, and certainly was no real council, but only the phantom of a 
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council.!5 Nevertheless, Calvin still cautioned Protestants against participat- 
ing in the Council of Trent, pointing to Hus and Jerome as an example that no 
guarantees of immunity were reliable, because the Council, like the Apostolic 
See, did not feel bound by any laws." In commenting on a letter of Pope Paul 
III to Emperor Charles V from 24 August 1544, Calvin points out that the 
Council of Constance had not even respected the letter of protection issued to 
Hus by Emperor Sigismund.” 

Calvin's Scottish follower, John Knox (1505—72), refers to Jan Hus as well, dis- 
cussing him in connection with the martyrdom of Paul Kravař, an Utraguist 
emissary to the Lollards, who had been executed in Scotland in 1433.8 In his 
History of the Reformation in Scotland, written largely between 1559—1568, Knox 
stated the following about Kravař: 


His accustion consisted principallye, that he followed Johnne Huss and 
Wyckleif, in the opinion of the sacrament, who denyed that the substance 
of braid and wyn war changed be vertew of any wouris; or that confes- 
sioun should be maid to preastis; or yitt prayeris to sanctes departed.!!? 


Finally, Calvin's Swiss opponent and counterpart, Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531), 
expressed a positive interest in Hus's famous treatise, De ecclesia, and on July 6, 
1520, he sent a copy of the book to his friend, Oswald Myconius.?? Somewhat 
earlier (mid-May of 1520), in a letter to Valentinus Curio, a book dealer in Basel, 
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Zwingli acknowledged the receipt of “a Hussite treatise ‘de causa Boemica’ 
which was condemned by Rome.”!#! Furthermore, in an admonition to his 
countrymen from July 13, 1522, he linked Hus with Luther, claiming both were 
models of evangelical purity, unjustly accused of heresy.!2? At the second 
Zurich Disputation, on October 26-28, 1523, Zwingli followed Luther in utiliz- 
ing the persecution of Hus as an instrument to discredit the Church Councils, 
calling them ‘the devil’s assemblies’ [Teufels Gemeinden]. The Council of 
Constance, he explained, had burnt Jan Hus and declared him a heretic 
because he allegedly taught that the laypeople should receive communion in 
both kinds. According to Zwingli, Hus’s teachings were Christian and benefi- 
cent, hence if he was burnt because of them, he was a lamentable martyr 
before God, killed despite his innocence.!?3 Two years later, in his “Answer to 
Valentin Compar" of April 17, 1525, Zwingli again denied the claim of the hier- 
archy and the councils to be the true church, and supported this stand specifi- 
cally by recalling the unjust condemnation of Jan Hus as a heretic.^ 

As a coda, it may be noted that Calvin’s successors settled on interpreting 
Hus not as a direct teacher, but as a revered predecessor. Hence, Theodore 
Beza, Calvin’s younger associate, included a portrait of Jan Hus between 
William Tyndale and Jerome of Prague in Group I of his Icones (1580), which 
covered “The Advance Guard divinely chosen out of different regions of the 
world — England, Bohemia, Italy — for the purpose of renewing Christianity."125 
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Likewise, Jean Crespin (d. 1572), the French Calvinist and an associate of Béza 
in Geneva, featured Jan Hus at the beginning of his famous and influential 
martyrology, Le livre des Martyrs...depuis Jean Hus iusques a cette anneé présente 
(Geneva, 1554). He maintained that the memory of Hus was holy and sacred 
(sainte et sacré) to all those who are faithful, because he had challenged the 
whole world and those most powerful on earth for the sake of God (en la vertu 
de dieu); thus, his persistence, magnanimity, and splendid death gave birth to 
an increase of truth, which no opponents on earth could suppress.!26 

Therefore, when the standard martyrology of Calvinism stabilized, it 
included Jan Hus, as well as Jerome of Prague, together with such religious 
martyrs as the victims of Bloody Mary in England, Duke of Alba in the 
Netherlands, and the Inquisition in Spain.!2” 


Liberal Catholic: Josephist Enlightenment 


Before the Catholic theologians of the Josephist Enlightenment attempted to 
rehabilitate Hus in the latter part of the eighteenth century, individual Catholic 
voices had already begun leaning in that direction. For one, Erasmus argued in 
1517 that the Council of Constance had executed Hus and Jerome of Prague 
without refuting their ideas.!?8 Similarly, his correspondent, Maarten van Dorp, 
had high respect for Jerome, Hus's fellow martyr, whom he called wiser than 
any of the Council fathers.!2° Acquiring his sources from various Bohemian 
contacts, Erasmus was in a position to make his judgment about the 
conservative character of the teachings of Hus and the Utraquist Church.!30 
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Likewise, in the late seventeenth century, Bishop Jacgues B. Bossuet expressed 
his admiration for Hus's character. In his Histoire des variations des églises prot- 
estantes (1688), the French Catholic prelate also claimed that Hus's deviations 
from the Roman Church were insubstantial, hence he did not deserve the 
status of being a precursor of the Protestant Reformation.!?! 

The Catholic theologians of the Josephist Enlightenment in Bohemia, 
following other Czech national awakeners in their fascination with their coun- 
try's sixteenth-century Golden Age, were exploring not only its literature 
and politics, but also the character of its religion, which had grown out of 
the Bohemian Reformation. These pioneers of the Catholic Enlightenment 
were naturally inclined to resent the intolerance and violence of the radical 
Taborites, while Jan Hus and mainstream Utraquism appealed to them in their 
tolerance and theological moderation, seen as kindred to their own Reform 
Catholicism. Above all, with this new acceptance, they were challenging the 
standard theological view propagated by the Counter Reformation, mainly the 
Jesuits (1622-1773), according to which not just the radicals, but also Hus and 
the Utraquists were considered heretical, on par with the Lutherans and the 
Calvinists.!3? 

Turning to the early awakeners — Nicholas Adaukt Voigt, František Pubička, 
and František Faustin Procházka!33 — we find that their attitude in the 1770s 
was still affected by a cautious ambiguity toward heterodoxy, typical of Maria 
Theresa's reign (1740—1780).?4^ Thus, they tended to reproduce (in various 
degrees) the view of Hus and Utraquism as a ‘lesser evil, relative to Luther and 


131 Jacques B. Bossuet, Histoire des variations des églises protestantes, 3 vols. (Paris, 1821). See 
also Jiří Bílý, “Vývoj názoru na Husa a husitství ve francouzské literatuře," in Jan Hus mezi 
epochami, národy a konfesemi, ed. Jan B. Lášek (Prague, 1995), 255. 

132 As an example, Jesuit Josef Kaukal titled his standard textbook, used at University of 
Prague, as Tribunal Polemicum adversus atheistas, theistas et omnes Christiani nominis 
hostes, sycretistarum, Lutheranorum, Hussitarum errores (Prague, 1738). See also Rudolf 
Zuber, Osudy moravské církve v 18. století, 2 vols. (Olomouc, 1987-2003), II, 58-59, n. 229; II, 
70, n. 278. 

133 Nicholas Voigt, Effigies virorum eruditorum atque artificum Bohemiae et Moraviae, 2 vols. 
(Prague, 1773-1775), cited by Kraus, Husitství v literatuře, II, 147; Jiří Staif, Historici, dějiny a 
společnost: Historiografie v českých zemích od Palackého a jeho předchůdců po Gollovu 
školu, 2 vols. (Prague, 1997), I, 25-26; on František Pubička, Chronologische Geschichte 
Béhmens, 6 vols. in 10 parts (Leipzig, 1770-1801), see Kamil Krofta, “František Pubička 
předchůdce Palackého v zemském dějepisectví českém; Časopis společnosti přátel 
starožitností 51-53 (1943-1945), publ. in 1946, 22—23; František F. Procházka, De saeculari- 
bus liberalium artium in Bohemia et Moravia satis commentarius (Prague, 1782), 169187. 

134 Writing in 1771, Maria Theresa's favorite theologian, the Dominican Gazzaniga, still main- 
tained a reserved attitude toward Hus and Jerome; see Pietro Maria Gazzaniga, 
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Lutheranism, which had been entertained by early sixteenth-century Roman 
propagandists such as Cochlaeus, Dungersheim, Emser, and Faber, in the hopes 
of reconciliation between Rome and the Utraquists.1?5 

During the reign of Joseph II (1780-1790), however, the floodgates were 
lifted, and the rehabilitation of Hus and Utraquism was in full swing with the 
Austro-Bohemian Catholic Enlightenment. As a culmination of this campaign, 
overt calls were issued for a reintegration of Utraquism into the Reform 
Catholicism of the Enlightenment, put forward with the writings of Caspar 
Royko (1744-1819), Johann H. Wolf, František M. Pelcl, and Augustine Zitte. 
Royko, theology professor at the University of Prague, in his history of the 
Council of Constance (1780-1785) concluded that Hus's teaching was not erro- 
neous (much less heretical), and that he was therefore unjustly labeled and 
sentenced as a heretic.?$ Royko's magnum opus was also partly published 
as Historie velkého sněmu kostnického [A History of the Great Council of 
Constance] (1785,1786), in a Czech translation by Wenceslas Stach, professor at 
the General Seminary of Olomouc. Stach presented Hus not only as a faithful 
Catholic, but also as a precursor of Joseph II's Reform Catholicism.!?? Another 
explicit identification between Utraquism and the Reform Catholicism of 
the Josephist Enlightenment came from Johann Heinrich Wolf, professor of 
history at the University of Prague. In his book Leben, Lehre, Wandel und Tod 
des im J. 1415 lebendig verbrannten Johann Hus [The Life, the Teaching, the 
Transformation, and the Death of Jan Hus, Burnt Alive in 1415] (1784), Wolf 
asserted that Hus's followers were neither heretics nor Protestants, but rather 
good and genuine Catholics. Moreover, he argued, the Utraquists were unjustly 
persecuted by the Roman Curia and pitilessly abandoned by the Protestants.1?? 


Praelectiones theologicae, 4 vols. (Vienna, 1770-1771) secundis curis emendatae et auctae, 
III, 298-301, 601. 

135 Zdeněk V. David, “Confessional Accommodation in Early Modern Bohemia: Shifting 
Relations between Catholics and Utraguists," in Conciliation and Confession: The Struggle 
for Unity in the Age of Reform, 1415-1648, ed. Howard P. Louthan and Randall Zachman 
(Notre Dame, Ind., 2004), 176-177. 

136 Kaspar Royko, Geschichte der grossen allgemeinen Kirchenversammlung zu Kostniz. 4 vols. 
Vols. 1-2, 2nd rev. ed. Vienna and Graz, 1782; vol. 3, Prague gedruckt: In Commission der 
Ferstlischen Buchhandlung zu Graz, 1784; vol. 4 (Prague, 1785), I, f. 5v; II, f. 1v. 

137 Wenceslas Petryn [Wenceslas Stach], trans., Historie velikého sněmu kostnického, 2 vols. 
(Prague, 1785); Milan Machovec, ed., Husovo učení a význam v tradici českého národa 
(Prague, 1953), 275—282. 

138 Johann H. Wolf, Leben, Lehre, Wandel und Tod des im J. 1415 lebendig verbrannten Johann 
Hus (Rome [Prague], 1784), 3; see also Aleksandr S. Myl'nikov, Epoka Prosveschenia v 
chesskih zemliah: Ideologiia natsional'noe samosoznanie, kul'tura (Moscow, 1977), 78. 
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In Wolf's opinion, Hus himself was a true and pious teacher of the Catholic 
Church, and even his insistence on limiting the judicial and administrative 
power of the pope was legitimate, anticipating the current ecclesiastical 
reforms under Joseph II in the Habsburg monarchy.!?? 

Pelcl, also a historian, recognized the Utraquists as orthodox Catholics, and 
carefully distinguished them from Protestants — in particular from Lutherans. 
He further maintained that Hus was not guilty of the heresies of which he was 
accused. Instead, he argued, Hus adhered to orthodox positions on the seven 
sacraments (including the auricular confession), on the binding character of 
the church tradition, on good works (such as fasting), and on the veneration of 
saints. What Hus opposed, according to Pelcl, was the misuse of papal and con- 
ciliar powers, in particular, the grant of indulgences for unjust wars, the impo- 
sition of arbitrary penalties (against which he appealed to Christ rather than 
the pope), and the blanket condemnation of Wyclif, whom he considered a 
saintly personage.!“ The theologian Zitte, on the other hand, defended Hus's 
Catholic orthodoxy on two other fronts: against the charges of heresy from the 
Jesuits, and against the Protestants’ tendency to appropriate him. In his biogra- 
phy of Hus (1789-1790), he sharply rebuked German Protestants for misrepre- 
senting Hus as a witness and teacher of their faith. He pointed out that Hus, in 
fact, had not deviated from the proper teaching of the Roman Church and died 
as a true Catholic, even performing the sacramental rite of confession before 
his execution. Thus, the real reason for his persecution was not theological 
error, but his campaign against clerical abuses.!^! In his biography of Wyclif 
(1786), moreover, Zitte maintained that Hus was not affected by those elements 
of Wyclif's thought that were indeed erroneous or heretical, providing as his 
prime example the fact that Hus continued to adhere to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation.!^? 


139 Wolf, Leben, Lehre, Wandelund Tod, 6; Kraus, Husitstvív literatuře zejména německé, II, 185. 

140 František M. Pelcl, Neue Kronik von Böhmen (Prague, 1780-1781), 102-103; idem., Geschichte 
der Böhmen, von den ältesten bis auf die neuesten Zeiten, 3rd edn., 2 vols. (Prague, 1782), 
I, 306. See also Josef Johanides, Frantisek Martin Pelcl (Prague, 1981), 74. 

141 Augustin Zitte, Lebensbeschreibung des Magisters Johannes Huss von Hussinecz, 2 vols. 
(Prague, 1789-90), II, 284; Kraus, Husitství v literature, II, 194. Earlier Zitte had published a 
collection of Hus's writings against moral abuses in the church; Jan Hus, Vermischte 
Schriften des MJ. Hus von Hussinecz. Aus dem Lateinischen, trans. and ed. Augustin 
Zitte (Leipzig and Prague, 1784); see Dobrovsky, Dopisy Josefa Dobrovského s Augustinem 
Helfertem, 112. 

142 Augustin Zitte, Lebensbeschreibung des Englischen Reformators Johannes Wiklef (Prague, 
1786), 16. 
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At the turn of the eighteenth century, however, a divergence developed 
between the civic culture revived by the National Awakening and the increas- 
ingly rigorous stance of the Roman Church, which was returning to the 
Tridentine spirit of rigidity and authoritarianism. Nevertheless, a degree of 
symbiosis between Reform Catholicism and sixteenth-century Utraguism per- 
sisted well into the nineteenth century.'* The revolutionary year 1848 briefly 
brought back the expectations of reviving the liberal spirit of Utraquism within 
the Roman Church, but its aftermath would put a final end to the hopes that a 
Reform or Liberal Catholicism might return the Roman Church to an Utraquist- 
like state. Thus, the attempt to recapture Hus for Bohemian Catholicism had 
ultimately failed, and Hus continued to be seen primarily as a heretic — a badge 
of opprobrium for the Catholics and one of honor for the Protestants, 
who paradoxically (though understandably) supported Rome’s position on 
Hus’s heresy. 


143 Such staunch Reform Catholics as Stach, Royko, and Zippe stayed in key ecclesiastical 
offices from the 1790s well into the nineteenth century; see Pavel Křivský, “Dopisy Václava 
Stacha Josefu Dobrovskému, Časopis Vlastivědné společnosti muzejní v Olomouci 60 
(1970): 159; idem., “Korespondence Jana Leopolda Haye, Josefa Františka Hurdálka a 
Augustina Zippa s Josefem Dobrovským; Literární archiv: Sborník Památníku národního 
písemnictví 5 (1970): 133, n.1; Kraus, Husitství v literatuře zejména německé, II, 167. 
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What is encouraging and at the same time painful about historical knowledge 
is that it is never complete; many findings that are newly obtained may be 
complemented or called into question immediately afterwards. This, of course, 
also applies to research dealing with the life and work of Jan Hus. If we disre- 
gard the confessional, national, and political tendencies that are so strongly 
manifested in the research on Hussitism and the Bohemian reformation — and 
which already form a separate theme, namely, the historical research on Hus's 
afterlife — there is still a wide range of aspects and questions that have not been 
given space in the chapters of this Companion. Though there are many more 
issues to discuss in this regard, I have limited myself only to those themes that 
are directly related to Hus's literary activities. 


Hus’s Autographs, Bible, and Books 


Before delving into a discussion of Hus’s autographs, it is important to point 
out that autographs of medieval personalities in general are quite rare, and 
research therefore pays justified attention to them. Turning our attention now 
to Jan Hus, we begin at a natural point of departure, that is, the stigma of her- 
esy, which has marked Hus's literary legacy and has had the same destructive 
effect as the merciless factor of time. Although Hus began one of his polemics 
with the thesis that “Libri haereticorum sunt legendi non comburendi,” he 
himself was not able to prevent his own treatises from being burnt. Whereas in 
Utraguist Bohemia monuments of the Constance martyr enjoyed reverential 


* This study was supported by a grant from the Czech Science Foundation (GA ČR) “Cultural 


Codes and Their Transformations in the Hussite Period" (P405/12/G148). 
1 Hus, “De libris hereticorum legendis,” ed. Eršil, MIHO XXII, 21-37; CCCM 238, 3-22. 
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respect, in the subseguent period of violent recatholicization, a great majority 
of them were unfortunately obliterated. It is thus in a way surprising that the 
records Hus made in the Deans' Book (Liber decanorum) of the Faculty of 
Liberal Arts of the University of Prague were not cut out or otherwise destroyed. 
The records Hus wrote between 15 October 1401 and 5 March 1402 follow an 
established model, where he legibly printed the names of the new Bachelors 
and Masters in two columns, in order to make it possible to find them easily. It 
is worth noting that he recorded the so-called determinationes and inceptiones 
only with his students, which was quite unusual.” 

With his safe conduct, Hus had left for Constance as a free scholar who 
intended to defend his opinions against the accusation of heresy. For this rea- 
son, he also took with him a number of his books, including the Bible, Sentences 
by Peter Lombard, and several other treatises. It seems that still before his 
imprisonment, Hus left some of his treatises in the safekeeping of his guides, 
assuming that having the books in his possession might do him harm later on. 
The Bible, though, was not among these works, for it was taken away from him 
along with several other books either immediately after his arrest or shortly 
thereafter? Hus, however, could not do without a Bible, and therefore at the 
turn of 1415 he repeatedly asked John of Chlum to procure a copy for him.“ In 
this connection, it is proper to mention that neither of the Bibles that tradition 
claims had once belonged to Hus really had anything to do with the martyr of 
Constance“ 

From the treatises that were left in the dwellings of his guides, Hus men- 
tions the tractate De ecclesia, and the polemics Contra occultum adversarium, 
Contra Stanislaum, and Contra Palecz, all strongly influenced by the teachings 
of John Wyclif. Without his knowledge, however, Hus’s friends then handed 


2 The original manuscript of the Deans’ Book was stolen by the Nazis or destroyed in May 1945. 
The copies made earlier were issued under the title Liber decanorum facultatis philosophicae 
Universitatis Pragensis ab anno Christi 1367 usque ad annum 1585 (Prague, 1983). Hus’s records 
are there on pp. 199-200. 

3 It arises from Hus' letter to Peter of Mladoňovice and John of Rejnštejn, surnamed 'the 
Cardinal from 24 June 1415, see Václav Novotny, ed., M. Jana Husi korespondence a dokumenty 
[The Correspondence and Documents of M. Jan Hus] (Prague, 1920), 311-312, No. 149. 

4 Novotny, Korespondence, 235, No. 103; 242, No. 108; and 247, No. 112. 

5 This was proved by Anežka Vidmanova, “K tzv. Husově bibli [On the So-Called Hus’ Bible],” 
Studie o rukopisech 25 (1986): 33-45. This concerns the New Testament in the manuscript of 
the Prague Metropolitan Chapter A 59/1, which was not connected with Hus until after 1480, 
whereas the tradition of the Berlin, earlier Erfurt, manuscript Lat. oct 305 originated as late 
as at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

6 Novotny, Korespondence, 261, No. 124. 
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over some of the hidden books to King Sigismund, doing so in good faith and 
in the firm conviction that a comparison of the accusatory articles with the 
treatises written in Hus’s own hand would prove their intentional distor- 
tion more clearly than anything else. Sigismund, furthermore, complied with 
his courtiers’ wishes and authorized Count Palatine of the Rhine Louis and 
Burgrave of Nuremberg Frederick to present Hus’s treatises to the council for 
examination, with the proviso that they would be returned to him after. Upon 
confrontation, Hus had no choice but to admit his authorship of the treatises 
submitted,’ though he felt at least slightly relieved, as he had not found the 
particularly controversial polemic Contra occultum adversarium among them. 
“Ocultus est ocultus,” he gratefully wrote to his friends on 7 June 1415.8 

Despite their agreement with Sigismund, the cardinals and the deputati of 
the commission for the issues of faith ordered that the volumes of Hus’s auto- 
graphs be kept as evidence while the process with Jerome of Prague was being 
prepared. And indeed, in September 1415, when Jerome expressed his doubts 
over the authenticity of Hus’s denounced articles, they were subsequently pre- 
sented to him as evidence.“ The other confiscated manuscripts containing 
Hus’s and Wyclif’s works were on 6 July 1415, when the convicted was being led 
out to the place of execution, burnt in front of the cathedral. According to an 
eye witness, these latter works included Latin treatises as well as those trans- 
lated into vernacular languages, namely, the already mentioned tractates De 
ecclesia, Contra Palecz, and Contra Stanislaum.!0 

Until the end of his days in jail, Hus was allowed to keep his travelling bre- 
viary (Viaticus). He intended to pass it on to his student Master Martin of 
Volyné, but since he was worried that this might not be possible, he asked King 
Sigismund through his friends to do it for him.” His efforts, however, were in 


7 On this episode, see Novotny, ed., “Petri de Mladoniowicz Relatio,” in Fontes rerum 
Bohemicarum VIII (Prague, 1932) [= FRB VIII], 73-74. 

8 Novotny, Korespondence, 263, No. 125. 

9 “Revocatio Magistri Hieronymi de Praga,” in Magistri Hieronymi de Praga Quaestiones, 
polemica, epistulae, ed. František Smahel and Gabriel Silagi, cccm 222 (Turnhout, 2010), 
p. 240: “Immo eciam cum nuper in hac civitate mihi fuissent oblati articuli infrascripti, 
per eum (sc. Hus) positi, per sanctum concilium dampnati, prima fronte non credidi suos 
esse saltem in ea forma. Cumque ab aliquibus egregiis doctoribus et magistris in sacra 
pagina audivissem affirmari, quod sui erant, postulavi for mea plena informacione mihi 
ostendi libros manus sue, in quibus dicti articuli contineri dicebantur. Quibus mihi osten- 
sis, manu eiusdem scriptis, quam ut meam propriam bene cognosco, dictos articulos 
omnes et singulos in ea forma, qua dampnati sunt, reperi ibi esse conscriptos." 

10 Novotný, ed., "Notae de Concilio Constantiensi, in FRB VIII, 321. See also “Petri de 
Mladoniowicz Relatio," 115-116, including a list of the burnt treatises. 

11 Novotný, Korespondence, 328—330, No. 159-160. 
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vain. The breviary, which Hus was apparently allowed to take on his last earthly 
journey, had been reguested by Count Palatine of the Rhine Louis, who, along 
with Imperial Marshal Hoppe of Pappenheim, had been tasked by Sigismund 
with seeing to the proper course of the execution. According to a later account, 
Count Palatine then donated Hus's Viaticus with his own personal records to 
the monastery in Ingelheim.!? 

Feeling his death approaching, Hus also began recalling the selection of 
books he had left behind in Prague. Thus, sometime around 20 June 1415, he 
gave instructions on how to deal with them to Master Martin of Volyné, as may 
be inferred from his letter to Bachelor Peter of Mladonovice from the end of 
the same month. Hus also gave the latter permission to select several books by 
Wyclif from his Prague library. It is obvious from this mention that Hus did 
not obey the repeated orders of the Archbishop of Prague, Zbynék Zajic of 
Hazmburk, and did not submit his books that contained copies of Wyclif’s 
works. It would be surprising if Peter had not chosen (as a study text as well as 
a keepsake) a copy of several philosophical tractates by Wyclif, made in Hus’s 
own hand, though certainty in this respect is lacking. It is only known that dur- 
ing the Thirty Year’s War, the letter under discussion ended up as part of the 
war booty, and was placed in the Royal Library, Stockholm, where it can cur- 
rently be found under shelf mark Lat. A 164. It may be precisely thanks to this 
that Hus’s autograph has been preserved, and was able to survive the violent 
recatholicization of the Czech lands. 

Already in 1378-1379, the echoes of Wyclif’s teaching on universalia had 
begun to appear in disputations at the Theological Faculty in Prague, and soon 
thereafter, the condemnation of his (allegedly) heretical theses at the synod of 
London on 17 May 1382 was also made known in Bohemia. As Wyclif was then 
denounced in June 1385 by Archbishop of Prague John of Jenštejn, the Oxford 
reformer consequently remained under-taught on the academic soil.!“ Perhaps 


12 Novotný, Korespondence, 247, No. 12. Ivan Hlaváček, “Hussens Bücher. Einige 
Überlegungen zu Hussens Bibliothek und Bücherbenutzung, in Jan Hus zwischen Zeiten, 
Völkern, Konfessionen, ed. Ferdinand Seibt (München, 1997), 17 distinguishes between 
Viaticum, which Hus apparently had left in Prague, and the 'travelling breviary, which 
had been requested by Count Palatine of the Rhine Louis Clem. It is evident from the 
texts, however, that it was the very same manuscript. 

13 Novotny, Korespondence, 320, No. 160: "Cum libris, iuxta quod scripsi Magistro Martino, ita 
disponetis, et aliquos Vicleph, qui tibi placebunt, accipies." 

14 For more on that, see František Šmahel, ^Wyclif's Fortune in Hussite Bohemia,” in Die 
Prager Universität im Mittelalter/The Charles University in the Middle Ages (Leiden — 
Boston, 2007) Education and Society in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, Vol. 28, 467— 
471; Vilém Herold, Pražská univerzita a Wyclif [The University of Prague and Wyclif] 
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also for this reason, the earliest dated manuscript with his philosophical trac- 
tates comes from as late as 1398.15 Jan Hus also probably made copies of Wyclif's 
tractates De tempore, De ideis, De materia et forma, and De universalibus for his 
own needs. It may be assumed that the last of these works had circulated in 
Prague only in an incomplete copy until then, and based on the colophon on 
fol. 134r, Hus completed its transcription in his own hand on the feast of 
‘St Jerome the Slav’ in 1398. The manuscript is noteworthy for its numerous 
glosses, through which Hus, in his mother tongue, gave vent to his feelings. 
Whereas Wyclif earned only words of admiration from him, his Prague oppo- 
nents, on the contrary, only derision.!6 

Another autograph that we are currently in possession of is a copy of some- 
one else’s work, in this case a written record of a speech prepared at the begin- 
ning of 1399 by the envoy of the King of France, Charles VI Honoré Bonet, for 
an audience with Wenceslas IV. It is not certain whether Bonet actually gave 
this long and boring speech, full of preaching clichés. His contemporaries 
apparently had a better opinion of him, since otherwise Christian of Prachatice 
would not have assigned the copying of this speech to a younger colleague. 
This commission is indisputable, because Hus added a note in his own hand at 
the end of the copy, stating: “Written by M. Hus by order of M. Christian of 
Prachatice."!" 

From Hus's own treatises, the leaf inserted in the codex of the Austrian 
National Library in Vienna (Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek) 4902, fol. 126, 
which contains conceptual notes on three Constance speeches both on the 
recto and on the verso, has been hypothetically recognized as an autograph. 
Here, Hus drafted variations of the basic thesis of the tractate on the suffi- 
ciency of Christ's law, as well as an outline of a solemn sermon on peace, and 


(Prague, 1985), 140—150; and Anne Hudson, “From Oxford to Prague: The Writings of John 
Wyclif and his English Followers in Bohemia," The Slavonic and East European Review 
75 (1997): 642-657. 

15 A list of manuscripts of Czech origin is provided by František Šmahel, Verzeichnis der 
Quellen zum Prager Universalienstreit 1348-1500 (Wroctaw-Varsovie-Cracovie-Gdansk, 
1980) Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum XXV, 10-17; for the other manuscripts, see 
Williel R. Thomson, The Latin Writings of John Wyclyf (Toronto, 1983). 

16 Cf.Jiří Daňhelka, "Das Zeugnis des Stockholmer Autographs von Hus,” Die Welt der Slaven 
27 (1982): 225-233. For illustration, it is enough to mention here the prophetic statement 
that sounded well in Old Czech: “Ó, Wyclef, Wyclef, nejednomu ty hlavu zvykleš [Oh, 
Wyclif, Wyclif, you shake the conviction of many]." Wyclif's opponents were targeted by 
the expressive glosses of the type: “Ha, ha, Němci, ha, ha! [Ha, ha, the Germans, ha ha!]." 

17 This rare literary document has been made accessible and elucidated by František 
M. Bartoš, Autograf MJ. Husi [An Autograph of M.J. Hus] (Prague, 1954). 
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finally the New Testament evidence for his Statement of Faith. As Hus brought 
clean copies of the prepared speeches and tractates to Constance, the unsigned 
draft could have escaped the attention of his admirers, as well as snoopers. 
Moreover, the mentioned leaf is valuable not only because it was with the 
greatest likelihood written by Hus himself, but also because it provides us with 
a direct view into his literary workshop.!$ 

In the 1980s, attention was aroused by a unigue find of a leaf written by Hus, 
which had gone undetected until then in the collection of autographs of the 
Humanist Paulus Jenisius of Annaberg. The leaf, written in Czech, is not dated, 
but can be guite reliably placed at the turn of 1413. In it, Hus encourages his 
adherents from his voluntary exile in the countryside of South Bohemia, and 
even mentions some of them by name. Since neither linguistic nor paleo- 
graphic analyses have brought any serious objections to Hus's authorship, this 
leaf may also be added to the previous four autographs.? Other documents 
that have raised suggestions of Hus's authorship, however, have not stood the 
test of expert criticism.?° 


Correspondence and the Cipher in Hus's Letters 


Letters form a significant part of Hus's written legacy. Until his departure from 
Prague to the countryside, his letters are guite rare, forming less than a guarter 
of the total number of correspondences. It is worth mentioning the rela- 
tively wide range of addressees: Hus, in his letters, gives advice to his noble 
adherents in the country, warns against dissension within the urban commu- 
nities in Louny and in Pilsen, defends himself against the archbishop and his 


18 Cf. mainly Amedeo Molnár, “Pohled do Husovy literární dílny [A View into Hus’ Literary 
Workshop], Listy filologické 82 (1959): 239-246, and Pavel Spunar, “Novy autograf 
MJ. Husi? [A New Autograph of M.J. Hus?]," Listy filologické 82 (1959): 235-238; 83 (1960): 
116-122. 

19 From the literature, cf. mainly Vladislav T. Kotek, “Husův dopis v annaberské sbírce 
autografü [Hus’ Letter in the Annaberg Collection of Autographs],” Listy filologické 
107 (1984): 101-110, and Emanuel Michálek, Igor Němec and Pavel Spunar, Jazykovědné a 
paleografické posouzení Husova autorství annaberského listu [The Linguistic and 
Paleographic Assessment of Hus’ Authorship of the Annaberg Leaf] Listy filologické 
107 (1984). Only one of Hus' Constance tractates has been issued in a critical edition, see 
F.M. Dobiáš and Amedeo Molnár, eds., Mistr Jan Hus, Sermo de pace (Prague, 1963). 

20 The speculation by Jaroslav Eršil that also the draft of Hus's polemic De libris haereticorum 
legendis could have been an autograph has passed unnoticed; see M1HO XXII, 8, and 
CCCM 238, p. XIII. 
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opponents, and last but not least establishes contacts with King of Poland 
Wladyslaw II Jagiełło and with the London preacher Wych. The second group 
of letters, of roughly the same size, written between the autumn of 1412 and 
Hus's departure for the council in October 1414, was intended mainly for his 
Prague followers, university colleagues, King of Bohemia Wenceslas, and the 
king's brother Sigismund. Their content is related to the legal process being 
conducted, to the disputes in Prague as well as at the university, and to the 
preparations for his journey to the council. 

More than a half of Hus's letters come from the nine months that passed 
between his departure from Bohemia on u October 1414 and his death on 6 July 
of the following year. Whereas in the letters from the journey and from his first 
three weeks in Constance Hus informed Prague that “everyone was doing well,” 
the correspondence following his imprisonment is full of concerns about an 
incorrectly conducted trial. His determination to die for the truths in which he 
believed was perceived by his adherents as a martyr's message, and the letters 
demonstrating this perseverance were regularly read out not only in the 
Bethlehem Chapel, but also in other churches. When, during his sermon, the 
Bethlehem preacher Havlík read Hus's letter written on an ugly scrap of paper, 
he gauchely observed: “Ha, ha, Hus is already running out of paper”?! And in 
truth, the oppressive milieu of the jail did not provide Hus with the opportu- 
nity to meet all of his reguisites; he wrote answers on the other side of the let- 
ters that he had received, and some of his letters lack salutations, addresses, 
and dates because they were messages or reguests written in a hurry. Since Hus 
was accustomed to drafting his texts in Latin, it is possible that some of his 
Constance letters preserved in Czech were not translated from Latin until right 
before their distribution in Bohemia.?? 

This group of letters also includes Hus's Constance ‘epistles, which were col- 
lected and copied in Bohemia after his martyr's death. Furthermore, these 
epistles had a great response at the beginning of the German reformation. The 
first collections of Hus's letters come already from the fifteenth century. They 
comprise, among others, thirty-two letters by M. Jan Hus from Constance in 
the manuscript of the Austrian National Library 4557, fols. 140v-163r and 
174r-3174v.? The first print of Hus's letters from 1495 included only four Czech 
epistles from the jail. A truly representative collection of sixty-five of Hus's let- 
ters, including those that had been translated from Czech, did not appear until 


21 Seea contemporary remark published by Novotný, Korespondence, No. 109, p. 244. 

22 On the formal and linguistic aspects of Hus’ letters, see Novotný, Korespondence, 
pp. XIV-XVI. 

23 | For more on this manuscript, see Novotný, Korespondence, pp. XXX-XXXII. 
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the issue from 1537, with a foreword by Martin Luther.?^ Along with the publi- 
cation of Hus's letters in the Nuremberg collection Historia et monumenta from 
1558, which contains eighteen additional pieces, this print has also been used 
in the preparation of modern editions, whose publication has been facilitated 
by František Palacky's Documenta Mag. Johannis Hus.25 

So fay, several generations of researchers have focused not only on discover- 
ing as yet unknown letters, but also on the critical assessment of the dating, 
possible addressees, and circumstances of the origin of numerous disputable 
letters. It will take a long time before the critical edition of “The Correspondence 
and Documents of M. Jan Hus" by Václav Novotný from 1920 is superseded, and 
therefore several specifications should be mentioned to facilitate its use by the 
(mainly) foreign professional public. As Vaclav Novotny, in the manner of 
Frantisek Palacky, also included in his edition several documents and letters 
written to Hus, the number of 165 items does not correspond to the actual 
number of Hus's extant letters. In this respect, it could also be disputable 
whether some texts and documents should instead be included in the list of 
small tractates. Nevertheless, the users of the edition can deal with that easily, 
so we will focus here only on questionable and newly discovered letters. The 
numbers follow the order in Vaclav Novotny’s critical edition. 

(6) An undated letter by an unnamed author addressed to M. Johann Hůbner 
was ascribed by Jan Sedlak to M. Stanislaus of Znojmo, and dated to the begin- 
ning of 1403. Novotny, however, gave preference to Hus as its author, although 
the speaker of the group of Bohemian masters influenced by Wyclif was pre- 
cisely Stanislaus at the time. It is symptomatic that the letter was not included 
in the collection of Hus's letters by Bohumil Ryba, whereas F.M. Bartoš and 
Pavel Spunar followed Novotny’s ascription and his dating to January 1404.26 


24 Epistolae quaedam piissimimae et eruditissimae Johannis Hus, quae solae satis declarant, 
papistarum pietates esse Satanas furias. Addita est D. Martini Lutheripraefatio. Vitembergae 
ex oficina Johannis Lufft anno MDXXXVII. 

25 František Palacký, ed., Documenta Mag. Iohannis Hus vitam, doctrinam, causam in 
Constantiensi concilio actam et controversias de religione in Bohemia annis 1403-1418 motas 
illustrantia (Prague, 1869), 3-150, a total of 92 letters. 

26 See Jan Sedlák, M. Jan Hus (Prague, 1915), 93 and the editions on pp. 94*—98*; the letter 
is considered to have been written by Hus by Novotny, Korespondence, n, No. 6, and 
F.M. Bartoš and Pavel Spunar Soupis pramenů k literární činnosti M. Jana Husa a 
M. Jeronýma Pražského [A List of the Sources on the Literary Activity of M. Jan Hus and 
M. Jerome of Prague] (Prague, 1965), 189, No. 152. The letter to Hübner was not included in 
his collection of Hus's Czech letters and letters translated into Czech by Bohumila Ryba, 
Sto listů M. Jana Husi [One Hundred Letters by M. Jan Hus] (Prague, 1949). 
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(23) A letter to Pope John XXIII from 12—19 September 1410 belongs in the 
group of another four letters allegedly written by Hus, which have been pre- 
served only in a manuscript in the Austrian National Library 4902. Based on a 
philological and diplomatic-historical analysis, Božena Kopičková and Anežka 
Vidmanová concluded that the original letters had been written at the 
University of Prague as rhetorical exercises, which were soon put together to 
form a collection.?? The reasons given by the authors for this speculation are 
strong but not entirely convincing, because the collection also includes another 
letter to Pope John xxii from 1 September 141, whose existence is confirmed 
by a notarial copy made on 4 September.?8 For a number of other reasons, it is 
necessary to consider Hus's authorship of this letter, as well as the other four, 
as questionable but not excluded.?? 

(32) Another questionable correspondence is a letter to the college of cardi- 
nals from 1-5 September, 1411. Although the letter has been preserved in two 
manuscripts, and based on another manuscript it was printed in Historia et 
Monumenta, Vidmanová and Kopičková also consider this letter to be a rhe- 
torical exercise.?0 

(36) This work is labelled as Hus's response to a question from an unknown 
priest, written in 1412. According to Kopicková and Vidmanová, however, the 
letter (which is more of a short theological tractate) was written as a student 
exercise, aimed at imitating Hus's diction in agreement with his opinions. The 
result was “a patchwork of Hus's paragraphs and sentences."?! 

(39) This is a letter to an unknown monk from 28 February 1412, which 
includes statements from the Church Fathers on monastic poverty. Some 


27 Božena Kopičková and Anežka Vidmanová, Listy na Husovu obranu z let 1410-1412. Konec 
jedné legendy? [Letters in Hus’ Defense from 1410-1412. The End of One Legend?] (Prague, 
1999), 48—49, No. XI, further cf. p. 239. 

28 On this letter, see Novotný, ed., Korespondence, 95—100, No. 31. The letter was recognized 
as real also by Kopičková and Vidmanová, Listy, 67—75, No. XXVI. Here also an edition of 
the text from the manuscript of the Ms. ÓNB 4902. 

29 Certain doubts were expressed in his review by František Smahel, Český časopis historický 
98 (2000): 355-359 and Historica Series Nova 5-6, (2000): 235-240; further arguments 
against the authenticity of the letters were rejected by Aleš Pořízka, “Listy na Husovu 
obranu ze 12. září až 2. října 1410. Konec druhé legendy? [Letters in Hus’ Defense from 
between 12 September and 2 October 1410. The End of the Second Legend?],” Český časopis 
historický 99 (2001): 701-724. 

30 Novotný, Korespondence, 101-102, No. 32; Kopičková and Vidmanová, Listy, 76-78, No. 
XXVII. 

31 Novotný, Korespondence, 108—1u, No. 36; Kopičková and Vidmanová, Listy, 78-82, No. 
XXVIII and doctrinal analysis on pp. 162—163. 
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doubts about Hus's authorship had already been expressed by earlier litera- 
ture, and Kopičková and Vidmanová have also rejected its authenticity on the 
basis of reasons similar to those in the case of letter 36.32 

(42) This entry is Hus's letter to King of Poland Władysław II JagieHo from 
u June 1412. Considering the fact that Hus had already written a letter to the 
same king of Poland in February or March of 1411,33 the weak arguments against 
his authorship do not inspire confidence.** 

Since 1920, when Vaclav Novotny issued a critical edition of Hus’s corre- 
spondence, the only new addition has been the already-mentioned autograph 
from the turn of 1413.35 The discovery of an unknown letter written by Hus was 
reported several years ago by Stanislav Petr. It seems that the undated letter 
from the period of Hus’s rectorship was intended for the prelates and noble- 
men of the Kingdom of Hungary. Although the letter was with considerable 
likelihood intended for the missionary work of Master Jerome of Prague during 
the Easter of 1410, it has been labelled as a stylistic exercise, though without 
cogent reasons to support this.?” It also remains a question whether the collec- 
tion of Hus's correspondences should include the original of a letter that an 
unknown writer in 1408 (?) addressed to the vicar-general of the archbishop of 
Prague, John Kbel.?? 

Vaclav Novotny has also drawn attention to traces of Hus's use of ciphers in 
his correspondences. In three letters written in June 1415, in the jail of the bare- 
foot Franciscan friars, Hus used a group of letters that did not make sense. In 
one of the letters, where he recommended that one of the two addressees 
should get married and hence relinquish the vanities of this world, it has been 
suggested that the recommendation was meant as a wordplay. Even though he 
wrote in its introduction that due to the circumstances he could not write 
‘openly’, the encipherment of a single word — i.e. ‘uxorem’ — could hardly have 


32 Novotny, Korespondence, 16-18, No. 39; Kopičková and Vidmanova, Listy, 82-87, No. 
XXIX and doctrinal analysis on pp. 162-163. 

33 Novotny, Korespondence, 86-87, No. 25. 

34 Novotny, Korespondence, 122-123, No. 42; Kopičková and Vidmanová, Listy, 87-89, No. 
XXX, further cf. pp. 189, 262-263. 

35 See Note 19 above. 

36 Stanislav Petr, “Rukopisna bohemika v Reznu [Manuscript Bohemica in Regensburg],” 
Studie o rukopisech 30 (1993-1994): 67-118, here 73 and 84. 

37 Kopičková and Vidmanová, Listy, 127-128. 

38 The letter was issued as Hus's by Jan Sedlák, “Lístek Husův Kbelovi [Hus Letter to Kbel],” 
Hlídka 30 (1913): 714-717, reprint in Miscellanea husitica Iohannis Sedlák (Prague, 1996), 
62-65. 
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confused his enemies.?? Moreover, he had expressed a similar concern already 
in an earlier letter to his Constance friends, where he urged them not to bring 
any documents and also to send him parts of books via friends.^? Similarly, in 
an attempt to deceive prying eyes, when mentioning his dream visions, he con- 
cealed the family name of John of Chlum by encrypting it. At the end of that 
letter, in the Czech postscript, he also expressed his disapproval of King of 
Hungary Sigismund through an encryption. With this, we can see that Hus was 
careful in both his Latin and his Czech correspondences.^! Neither, however, 
was very mysterious in the end. It was slightly different with the books that he 
wanted to bequeath to his Constance guide, Peter of Mladoňovice; since they 
included several works by Wyclif, he replaced the latter's name with a cipher 
again.“ž Sixty years ago, Bohumil Ryba deciphered the encrypted message, 
explaining that Hus had used a cryptographic system widespread in the Middle 
Ages, which replaced a vowel with the immediately following consonant. Thus, 
the name Wyclif was written as *wzclff'^? 


From a Draft to a Text 


A fortunate discovery has enabled us to look closer at Hus's creative process. 
The leaf inserted in the manuscript of the Austrian National Library in Vienna 
4902, fol. 126, had long escaped the interest of researchers because it contains 
seemingly disorganized notes or excerpts. Nevertheless, with the detailed 
research on the manuscript conducted by Amedeo Molnár for the edition of 
Hus's Constance speeches, the leaf was identified as a preparatory draft for 
three of these texts.44 What first captures one's attention about this leaf are 
the many crossed-out and inserted words, revealing the hasty formulation of 
reflections. According to the profound analysis by A. Molnár, Hus outlined four 


39 Novotny, Korespondence, 287, No. 139. 

40 On Hus's concerns about snoopers and the difficult communication with his Constance 
guides, see E.M. Bartoš, "Po stopách obrazů v Betlémské kapli v době Husově [An 
Investigation of the Paintings in the Bethlehem Chapel in Hus’ Time]," Časopis Národního 
musea 133 (1964): 130. 

41 Novotný, Korespondence, 266, No. 126. 

42 Novotny, Korespondence, 329, No. 160. 

43 | See Bohumil Ryba, “K tajnému písmu v listech Husovych [On the Cipher in Hus’ Letters]," 
in Sborník historický 1 (Prague, 1953), 46-52. 

44 Amedeo Molnár, “Pohled do Husovy literární dílny" Listy filologické 82 (1959): 235-238. 
Further research has confirmed that it is Hus's autograph. See below for more information 
on that. 
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thematic areas on the two sides of the leaf. The first is comprised of three grad- 
ual formulations for the fundamental question about the sufficiency of Christ’s 
law. The formulations differ in their definition of the purpose of this law: in the 
first, Hus had in mind the salvation of mankind, in the second, the guidance of 
an individual towards salvation, and finally in the third, which he eventually 
leaned towards, the administration (regimen) of the fighting church. The ques- 
tion selected was then: “Whether the law of Jesus Christ, the real God and 
the real man, in and of itself suffices for the administration of the fighting 
church?"45 

In the second part, Hus first tried to create an outline for his solemn sermon 
On Peace - De pace — through which he intended to address the Fathers of the 
Council of Constance. Like each of us acts from time to time, Hus briefly out- 
lined the following points: 


quid est 

paxquantuplex est 
quomodo adquiritur 
qualiter est utilis ecclesie. 


In the final version, Hus slightly altered the outline. After the initial apostolic 
greeting "Peace be to this house" (Mt 10:12), he immediately switched to the 
division of peace into Divine and worldly. The first has three aspects, he con- 
tinued: the peace of man with God, the peace of man with himself, and the 
peace of man with other people. The core of worldly peace, on the other hand, 
is the peaceful arrangement of temporal things. People, however, desire it so 
much that they often wage wars precisely for the purpose of bringing it about. 
Nevertheless, it would be a demonstration of blind stupidity to prefer this 
peace to peace with God, without which any other peace is unthinkable. Thus, 
if the clergy followed Christ, it would create peaceful relations among their 
subjects, so that the people would live in peace among themselves, as well as 
with the clergy. This is what Hus briefly prepared for the sermon that he was 
never given the opportunity to deliver. 

For the sermon on peace, Hus also took several excerpts from Wyclif's ser- 
mon on Psalm 121:6. It is worth mentioning that, unlike the Biblical references 
on the same leaf, he listed these quotations anonymously. As he had no inten- 
tion of listing Wyclif by name in the Constance sermon - and neither did he do 


45 The quaestio De sufficientia legis Christi is available only in Historia et Monumenta 1/1558, 
fol. 44r-48r. The manuscripts are mentioned by Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis pramenů, 
121-122, No. 72. 
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so — he probably did not consider it necessary to note down the source of the 
guotations, either. It would have been useful for him later, though, because he 
returned to the manuscript of Wyclif's sermon to borrow from it another para- 
graph and numerous formulations on the three forms of the peace with God. 
This proves that Hus, like many colleagues of his, had a well-trained memory in 
which he retained even long quotations almost verbatim.*® 

In the third thematic section, three New Testament statements on faith are 
found that are related to the speech that Hus wanted to deliver at the Council 
of Constance, meant to clarify his own faith.*? In the end, Hus used them all, 
but not in the same order. He effectively began his speech with the second 
statement, namely, St Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews (11:6), which asserts that 
without faith it is impossible to please God. It is immediately followed by the 
first quotation, from St Peter’s First Epistle: “sanctify the Lord Christ in your 
hearts...” (3:15). Finally, the third statement, from Chapter 10 of St Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, appears in the speech as part of a short loan from Wyclif’s 
Sermones I. Section Four, entitled Protestatio, slightly misleads the reader 
because it contains only two more quotations. The first he had already used in 
the introduction, where he declares that by following the Acts of the Apostles 
(26:22) he continues to preach the same faith as that which is taught by Christ’s 
law.*? Thus, only the second quote from St Peter's First Epistle (4:14—17) remains 
unused. 

We may ask whether this accidentally preserved draft of Hus’s sermon was 
similar to the so-called “škartice' that is, his drafts that Anežka Vidmanova has 
assumed were used as a preparation for Hus's Bible course. According to her, 
Hus read Lectionarium bipartitum (formerly known as Postila de tempore) 
to his students in the Bethlehem Chapel in the winter and summer terms of 
1403-1404.^? There are many indications that Hus did not make any changes 


46 See Molnar, “Pohled do Husovy literární dílny,” 243-244. 

47 Its Latin text is available only in Historia et Monumenta 1/1558, fol. 48v—51r. The manu- 
scripts are mentioned by Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis pramenů, 122, No. 73. 

48 Molnár, “Pohled do Husovy literární dílny" 244—245 documented that Hus used this pas- 
sage also in the tractate De fidei elucidatione. 

49 Thedating of this work varied. Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis pramenů, 142-144, No. 92 placed 
it in 1408—1409; Anežka Vidmanová, “Husova tzv. Postilla de tempore [Hus' So-Called 
Postil De Tempore]," Listy filologické 94 (1971): 21 gave preference to 1406-1407, but later 
she shifted the summer part to 1404, see her treatise “K textové tradici letní části Husova 
Leccionaria bipartita [On the Textual Tradition of the Summer Part of Hus' Leccionarium 
bipartitum],” Listy filologické, 109 (1986): 147. The winter part was then dated by her in the 
edition to 1403; cf. Hus, Leccionarium bipartitum. Pars hiemalis, ed. Vidmanova, M1HO IX, 
18—19. 
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or revisions to the copies of his drafts, which may explain the differences in 
their guality and completeness. Some of the students carefully copied every- 
thing, while others only wrote down what they considered to be necessary; one 
tried to supply the missing chapters, while another did not. This led to a simul- 
taneous creation of several archetypes, which were most likely given the form 
of a codex already from the very beginning. It may have been precisely 
because Hus had not done the final editing of his Bible course that he did not 
create a title for it, unlike with other works of his, such as Puncta, Collecta, and 
Dicta.*! Nevertheless, the assumption should not arise from this that Hus 
would have revised his Latin works, as they usually lack a final authorial revi- 
sion. In the case of his Commentary on the Sentences, written between 1407 and 
1409, it is quite understandable, since he no longer had a chance to do the final 
revision of his work and hence did not give it a title, either.5? 

The question that follows is how these drafts were related to Hus’s authorial 
awareness. Considering the number of his Bethlehem students, Hus could 
count on his lectures remaining in their memory. In the case of the Lectionarium 
and several other similar works, however, is it possible to speak about author- 
ship at all? These compilations were included in the collection of Hus's trea- 
tises quite prematurely, not to mention that some of them were published 
before any of his truly important works emerged. It is by no accident that they 
are also connected with problems regarding their dating, and partly also autho- 
rial attributions. On the Lectionarium, it suffices to add that it can hardly be 
considered a text for his theological courses, because the Commentary on the 
Sentences was preceded by the lectures Super Canonicas and Enarratio 
Psalmorum, both of which were issued under Hus’s name already in 1558 in the 
Nuremberg edition of Matthias Flacius Illyricus and his co-workers?? (which 
nevertheless does not fully prove the legitimacy of this authorial attribution). 
Perhaps only one passage in Enarratio Psalmorum, with an allusion to a goose 
(in Czech husa), implies the name of the author, or rather, compiler: “Et tu 


50 I summarize here the results of the textological analysis of 19 manuscripts of the winter 
part of Lectionarium. For their list and documentation, see the introduction of the edition 
of Anežka Vidmanova, MIHO IX, 19-30. 

51 Anežka Vidmanova, “Husova tzv. Postilla de tempore,’ Listy filologické 94 (1971): 12. 

52 Anežka Vidmanová, “Husovo Leccionarium bipartitum ve světle textové kritiky [Hus 
Lectionarium bipartitum in Light of Textual Criticism], Listy filologické 98 (1975): 
199-207. 

53 Historia et monumenta 11/1558, pp. 105—239. For the basic information on the two treatises, 
see Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis díla, 67—68, No. 3-4. Enarratio Psalmorum is prepared for 
printing in the CCCM series. 
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legens pensa, ne te derideat auca.’5+ With this, we can see that not only mod- 
ern scholars but also their predecessors in the sixteenth century have exagger- 
ated in identifying every single work as part of Hus's legacy. Thus, the great 
Czech was attributed with authoring an extensive corpus of work.55 


From a Text to Its Copies 


It is characteristic for a compilation with many authors to be preserved in a 
great number of manuscripts. For example, Passio was issued on the basis of 
twenty-three manuscripts,*6 while Lectionarium bipartitum (Pars hiemalis), as 
we already know, used nineteen,*? and for Collecta it was nine.9? Only Dicta de 
tempore differs from this group, as it is known from only one manuscript.59 
A direct correlation between the number of extant manuscript copies and the 
usefulness of the work may be misleading, but in the given cases it is evident 
that these compilations of authoritative texts could have served as reference 
materials for future preachers. Nevertheless, these were not authorial works 
but homiletic collections of authorities put together by an experienced and 
properly educated preacher, which could be sufficiently distributed by bache- 
lors or advanced students through copying or by the so-called pronuntiatio. If 
we allow for the fact that Hus founded his own preaching school at the 
Bethlehem Chapel, the connection of these works with his name could be 
taken into account. In any case, it is worth noting that these preparations were 
written in Latin, which necessarily presupposes a prior Latin training for the 
Bethlehem students. We will see that later, when Hus had to transfer his activi- 
ties to the country, he realized the insufficiency of Latin for the catechization 
of a broader range of social classes. 

The pronuntiatio in the Bethlehem Chapel differed from the procedure as it 
was defined in the statutes of the Faculty of Arts,®° primarily in that the selec- 
tion of the texts was determined or approved by the administrator of the 


54 Cf. Hus, Enarratio psalmorum (Ps. 109—118), ed. Nechutová et alii, MIHO XVII, 194. 

55 © These words are not to cast doubt upon the efforts of several generations of researchers. 
On the other hand, it cannot be overlooked that numerous attributions were based on the 
endeavors to prove Hus's authorship. 

56 Hus, Passio Domini nostri Iesu Cristi, ed. Vidmanova-Schmidtova, MIHO VIII, 7-10. 

57 See Note 30. 

58 Hus, Sermones de tempore qui Collecta dicuntur, ed. Schmidtová, M1HO VII, 10-12. 

59 Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis díla, 142, No. 91. 

60 For more on that, see Jiří Kejř, “Pronuntiatio,” Studie o rukopisech 36 (2005—2006): 57—58. 
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Chapel, and that even advanced students participated in the reading. This 
relaxed practice outside the university grounds is responsible for the fact that 
the texts copied by dictation were not corrected, and as a conseguence could 
differ quite significantly in their final form. The pronuntiatio very often — if not 
regularly — took place in the absence of the author! hence it can easily be 
imagined that Hus himself did not read to his students the above-mentioned 
compilations ascribed to him (Puncta, Dicta, Collecta). The situation was dif- 
ferent, however, with the Bible courses prescribed for theological studies. The 
records of the lectures that were made in these cases (the so-called reportata) 
could be guite confused and made with many mistakes. It is not excluded that 
also some manuscripts of the treatise De ecclesia come in the form of a repor- 
tata. Hus completed the work in the country, probably in May 1413,9? after 
which it was immediately dictated to a great number of scribes in the 
Bethlehem Chapel. Stephen of Páleč speaks of roughly eighty persons,$? but 
that seems to be quite exaggerated considering the number of extant manu- 
scripts. The pronuntiatio, which according to Páleč was implemented upon 
Hus's order, ended already on 8 June, according to the colophons of two manu- 
scripts. Whereas one of these manuscripts speaks of the pronuntiatio by sev- 
eral persons, the other ascribes it to Hus alone.é* One of Hus's friends 
participating in the pronuntiatio was a certain John, called the Bachelor. 
The testimonies of M. Stephen of Páleč, as well as the three manuscripts of 
De ecclesia, sufficiently prove that this treatise was copied in the Bethlehem 
Chapel by pronuntiatio. The fact that the model for the extant copies (whose 


61 Kejř “Pronuntiatio,” 63. 

62 Cf. Bartoš and Spunar Soupis rukopisů, 118—120, No. 70. 

63 “Quapropter in hoc tractatu nova dogmata Meri Johannis Hus in quodam suo tractatu de 
ecclesia intitulato, ex ordinacione sua in Betleem fere LXXX personis pronuciato..." This 
is quoted according to Jan Sedlák, “Pálčův spis proti Husovu traktátu De ecclesia [Páleč's 
Treatise against Hus’ Tractate De ecclesia],” in Miscellanea husitica Ioannis Sedlák, 146, 
No. 16. 

64 See the manuscript of the Prague National Library V G u, fol. 11v: “Explicit tractatus inti- 
tulatus De ecclesia, compilatus a rev. mag. Ioh. Hus, baccalario formato in sacra theologia, 
quem pronunciaverunt publice in Bethleem a. D. 1413 et finierunt eodem anno prox. feria 
quinta ante festum s. Spiritus (8 June)” Somewhat different evidence is provided by 
Codex 4512 of the Ósterreichische Nationalbibliothek Wien, fol. 5or: "Tractatus mag. Ioh. 
Hus, in sacra theologia bacalarii formati, de ecclesia, quem pronunciavit publice in 
Betleem a. D. 1413, et eodem anno finivit feria V. ante festum s. Spiritus." 

65 The mention from the inaccessible manuscript Bautzen, Öffentliche Bibliothek 4° 25, 
fol. 88v was printed in F.M. Bartoš, Literární činnost M. Jana Husi [The Literary Activities 
of M. Jan Hus] (Prague, 1948), 86, No. 77. 
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number is rather high) was not a single archetype should not weaken the 
source materials.96 For one thing, it is necessary to consider the fact that the 
tractate De ecclesia, especially when it was marked with Hus's name, was 
among the first to be destroyed. Moreover, as Anežka Vidmanová has docu- 
mented, pronuntiatio was another form of copying at the time. Though the 
tractate is most likely to have been copied, it was not based on Skartice' (drafts), 
but rather on a text that Hus had made available for this exact purpose. If four 
archetypes have been identified so far in the copies of the winter part of the 
Lectionarium and three in the case of the Commentary on the Sentences,S" it 
cannot be ruled out that further research on the manuscripts of the tractate 
De ecclesia will provide better knowledge of its possible archetypes. 


Audiovisual Agitation: Inscriptions and Paintings in 
the Bethlehem Chapel 


Up until now, we have discussed three modalities of the contemporary publi- 
cation of Hus's written expression. The one that seems to have been the most 
freguent — i.e. a direct record of a speech (reportata) — has so far been insuffi- 
ciently registered, as research has not yet paid due attention to the forms of 
spreading Hus's texts. Beyond the reportata created at the university, Hus's 
texts were also spread through the archbishop's informers, who similarly wrote 
down Hus's sermons in the Bethlehem Chapel once Hus had fallen into his 
disgrace. We find evidence of this through records of Hus's statements in the 
accusations made against him by the parish priests of Prague. On the basis of 
the discovery of several archetypes of some homiletic collections, Anežka 
Vidmanová has assumed that copies were made of these by means of drafts. 
Pronuntiatio, the third type of modality, is best documented in the case of 
the treatise De ecclesia. The fourth modality, likewise connected with the 
Bethlehem Chapel, is concerned with the mural inscriptions found on its walls. 

After an unsuccessful attack on the Bethlehem Chapel by the Old Town 
Germans in 1412, a ditty began to circulate around Prague making fun of the 
desperate Germans, claiming: 


66 This doubt has been expressed by Vidmanová, “Stoupenci a protivníci Mistra Jana Husa 
[The Supporters and Adversaries of Master Jan Hus], Husitský Tábor 4 (1981): 56. 

67 On the Lectionarium, see Vidmanova, “Husovo Leccionarium Bipartitum"; on the three 
archetypes of the Commentary on the Sentences, see the introduction to the edition by 
Václav Flajšhans and Marie Komínková, eds., Mag. Ioannis Hus Super IV Sententiarum 
(Prague, s. a.), p. XXXV. 
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chtie-liť Písmo uměti, [if they want to learn about the Bible, 
musieť do Betléma jíti have to go to the Bethlehem Chapel 
na stěnách se učiti, and read on its walls 

ježto kázal napsati what Master John of Husinec 

mistr Jan u Husince.“$ had had written there. | 


This does not, however, seem to have referred to the Czech texts of the 
Decalogue and Credo that Hus had had painted on the walls of the Chapel,® 
although they too had provoked loud criticism from his enemies. In order 
to make it easier for the simple, illiterate congregation of the Bethlehem 
Chapel to remember the Decalogue, he had it adapted into a religious song. 
Nevertheless, this led to an outcome Hus had not intended, namely, that 
drunken craftsmen as well as other visitors to taverns allegedly began singing 
God’s commandments in convivial entertainment. This could have actually 
happened, otherwise Stephen of Páleč would not have held it against Hus.”° 
The other Bethlehem inscriptions, as far as we know, were in Latin, so the 
appeal of the ditty could have applied only to those Germans who had suffi- 
cient command of the language. 

Everything indicates that in the Bethlehem Chapel Hus otherwise satisfied 
himself with a single mural inscription of his Latin treatise De sex erroribus.” 
There is enough reliable evidence to claim that it had been made accessible on 
the chapel walls.’ Hus himself began its Czech version (with which we have 
already been acquainted) with a reference to “the Holy Scriptures on the walls 
of the Bethlehem Chapel,” thus implying he had written it there. In other texts 
as well, he constantly draws the reader’s attention to the fact that it is written 
in Latin on the walls of the Bethlehem Chapel so that the clergy and other 
believers would be able to learn it well.7? If we compare the Latin text with 


68  Wybor z české literatury doby husitské I [An Anthology of Czech Literature of the Hussite 
Period] (Prague, 1962), 272. 

69 Hus admitted it himself, see Vaclav Novotný, M. Jan Hus I3 (Prague, 1919), 477, note 2, 
containing the evidence. 

70 “Meri Stephani de Palecz tractatus De ecclesia," in M. Jan Hus, ed. Jan Sedlák (Prague, 
1915), 301°: ^ 
pronunciant et per tabernas inebriati et taxillos ludentes cantant, sed in corde habent 


sed tui sequaces tuo ortatu istam legem in parietibus depingunt, ore assidue 


opposita illorum inscripta mandatorum.” 

71 ~ Forthe basic information, see Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis pramenů, 15-116, No. 68. 

72 © It has been collected by Novotny, M. Jan Hus I:2, 260, note 2. 

73 Hus, “O šestie bludech [On the Six Errors] ed. Daňhelka, M1HO IV, 271, 282, 287 and 
296. All of these, as well as other passages where Hus referred to the Bethlehem inscrip- 
tions, have been recorded by Bohumil Ryba, “Nástěnné nápisy v Kapli betlemské 
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the Czech version, we will be slightly surprised as the walls of the Bethlehem 
Chapel show only the guotations of authorities, divided into six sections 
(Creare/Credere/Remittere |Obedientia/Excomunicatio/Symonia). The quota- 
tions alone, at least from today’s perspective, do not explain why they have 
been given such exceptional attention, and it is not until we read the text to the 
very end that it becomes clear they are aimed at specific sins pervading 
the clergy and a large part of the population. Rather than a tractate, they are 
Scripta contra sex errores, as is after all mentioned in the final explication.” 

If we ask why the Prague Germans were to go to the Bethlehem Chapel to 
read through these Scripta, and why precisely they seemed so presumptuous to 
Hus's opponents, we can find the answer in their widespread Czech version. 
Whereas Hus omitted the information on the works quoted in the German ver- 
sion, in the Czech edition he supplemented all the chapters with additional 
explanatory paragraphs and connecting sentences. From the selected sins 
addressed, he devoted the mostspace to the selling of indulgences. Nevertheless, 
that was not enough either, and therefore he wrote a separate treatise, Knizky 
o svatokupectví (The Treatise on Simony). I mention this merely in passing, 
since we are chiefly interested in the Czech version of the treatise, as it shows 
the connection between the errors and quotations. Hopefully it will not be 
considered excessive modernization if we compare the quotations on the walls 
of the Bethlehem Chapel to the modern usage of PowerPoint. With them, Hus, 
or a trained assistant of his, could rely on the records of authorities during his 
Bethlehem expositions, and, by virtue of being on the walls, they had the func- 
tion of serving as eternal records and hence also claimed eternal validity. In 
other words, in Hus’s absence, the Czech text of the Six Errors served as guide- 
lines for his colleagues, whom he had directly put in charge of catechization in 
the Bethlehem Chapel. 

A mediator — in today’s terms, moderator — was needed for reading the 
inscriptions, due to the fact that they were in Latin. This should not come as a 
surprise. In bilingual Prague, Latin was a nationality-neutral language, but 
for contemporary university scholars, it was an international language of com- 
munication, so they were commonly able to translate a text into the vernacular 
language directly while reading it. Moreover, since most common people could 
not read, it was necessary to read the inscriptions aloud for them, one way or 


[Mural Inscriptions in the Bethlehem Chapel],” Věstník královské české společnosti nauk, 
Třída filosoficko-historicko-filologická 6 (1952): 1-2. 

74 Hus, “De sex erroribus," in Betlemské texty, ed. Bohumil Ryba (Prague, 1951), 63: “Scripta 
sunt hec sex capitula contra sex errores, gui clerum et magnam partem populi 
infecerunt." 
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another. In addition to these difficulties, the inscriptions were hard to read 
even in good light. Through an ingenious reconstruction of the fragments of 
the Bethlehem inscriptions, Bohumil Ryba deduced that Hus's guotations 
covered an area that was 296 cm wide and 270 cm high. The top horizontal line 
was at a height of 467 cm above the level of the original floor, while the bottom 
edge was at a height of 196 cm. The inscription on the northern wall had 
approximately 210 lines at a height of 7.3 cm, thus forming roughly three- 
quarters of the entire text."5 The rest could probably be found on the western 
wall, on which two tractates on the Eucharist by Jacobellus of Stříbro were 
written later."$ 

The mural inscriptions in the Bethlehem Chapel were remembered by Hus 
also during his imprisonment in the Dominican monastery in Constance. 
Not only the inscriptions were recalled, but also the paintings! In a letter from 
5 March to John of Chlum, Hus complained about gallstones, heavy vomiting, 
and fevers, and apparently because of this he could not sleep well and was 
troubled by nightmares. “Interpret today's dream for me," he asked John of 
Chlum, and continued: 


I had a dream that the prelates wanted to destroy all the paintings of 
Christ in the Bethlehem Chapel and they really did. On the next day, I got 
up and saw many painters who had made more beautiful and numerous 
paintings. I watched them with pleasure and the painters along with 
abundant people said: “Let the bishops and clergy come and destroy 
them". When this happened, many people rejoiced in the Bethlehem 
Chapel and I with them. And having woken up, I noticed that I was smil- 
ing. And this: they have already told several people of the inscriptions in 
the Bethlehem Chapel that they wanted to destroy them.”” 


John of Chlum interpreted the dream for him through Peter of Mladoňovice, 
writing it meant that sometime in eternity God and he would laugh at the 
destroyers of the Bethlehem paintings and inscriptions."? Whereas until then 
it had all seemed to be referring to real paintings in the chapel, Hus in his 
response to Peter expressed his hope “that Christ's life, which I drew in the 


75 Ryba, “Nástěnné nápisy; 8. 

76 The top lines of these tractates (Salvator noster and De communione parvulorum) reached 
the height of 676 cm and the bottom lines 404 cm, because they were under the organ loft. 
For more on that, see Ryba, “Nástěnné napisy,” 14-15. 

77 Novotný, Korespondence, 250, No. 114. 

78 A letter from 5 March 1415, cf. Novotný, Korespondence, 251, No. 115. 
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people's hearts through his word in the Bethlehem Chapel..., will be drawn bet- 
ter by many preaches better than I am." On the contrary, the future after death 
is not referred to in the supplement on the inscriptions: “And the writing that 
is on the walls of the Bethlehem Chapel, about which Páleč was most indig- 
nant, claiming that through it Hus had introduced fallacies among people, 
will last."79 

No other contemporary sources mention paintings in the Bethlehem 
Chapel. The testimony of the Leipzig professor Nicholas Weigel (+ 1444) is the 
closest to Hus’s time, but is known only by report. Later accounts are likewise 
unreliable, be they by Luther’s admirer Hans Schwalb from 1521, by the author 
of “The Bohemian Chronicle" Wenceslas Hajek of Libočany (1541), or the 
Lutheran historian of the Hussite Wars, Zacharias Theobald (1609). Karel 
Chytil, who was the first to deal with these sources in greater detail, did not 
rule out the possibility that there had been paintings in the Bethlehem Chapel. 
According to him, however, these did not have to be mural paintings, but could 
also have been panel paintings.®° Chytil's book was built on by F.M. Bartoš in 
1951, who speculated that in the Bethlehem Chapel at least some scenes had 
been painted from Nicholas of Dresden's Tabulae veteris et novi coloris. These 
depictions from the life of Christ and the papal Antichrist may be imagined on 
the basis of two illustrated collections, namely, the earlier Góttingen manu- 
script and the later Jena codex.?! 

A renewed interest in this question was aroused by the contemporary recon- 
struction of the Bethlehem Chapel, as well as with the donation of the Jena 
manuscript to the National Museum Library.?? The building survey of the chapel 
has not found any remnants of murals from Hus's period, but it needs to be 
added that the southern wall was entirely replaced with a new wall during a 
previous reconstruction. Direct testimony on the character of the paintings in 
the Bethlehem Chapel has not been provided by a detailed study of the Jena 


79 The letter was written shortly after 5 March 1415, cf. Novotný, Korespondence, 252, No. 116. 

80 Karel Chytil, Antikrist v naukách a umění středověku a husitské obrazné antithese 
[The Antichrist in Medieval Doctrines and Art and the Hussite Pictorial Antitheses] 
(Prague, 1918) Rozpravy České akademie I-59, p. 148, containing on the previous pages also 
information on the mentioned testimonies. 

81 EM. Bartoš, “Po stopách obrazů v Betlémské kapli z doby Husovy [An Investigation of the 
Paintings in the Bethlehem Chapel from Hus’ Time],” Jihočeský sborník historický 21 (1951): 
121-127. 

82 The manuscript has the shelf mark IV B 24. See Jenský kodex. Faksimile [The Jena Codex. 
Facsimile] and Jenský kodex. Komentář [The Jena Codex. A Commentary] (Prague, 2009). 
The earlier manuscript from the Universitátsbibliothek Góttingen, Ms. Theol. 182, has not 
been published as yet. 
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codex, either. On this occasion, Miloslav Vlk also devoted critical attention to 
historical sources that documented the painting decoration of the Bethlehem 
Chapel. His analysis reached the conclusion that none of the sources prove the 
existence of antithetic murals in the Bethlehem Chapel with the themes of 
Nicholas of Dresden, as preserved in the Góttingen manuscript and the Jena 
codex. According to Vlk, it may be reliably believed, however, that there were 
paintings of Christ in the chapel. Ultimately, what the paintings depicted is 
not known.53 

F.M. Bartoš picked up the gauntlet with a slight delay, but no less ingeniously. 
His subtle arguments will certainly have their weight in further discussions on 
the issue, as well. This holds true mainly for his reference to Hus's sermon on 
Palm Sunday from his “Czech Sunday Postil" (Česká nedělní postila).84 In con- 
nection with Christ's arrival in Jerusalem, Hus presents here the antithesis of 
the pomposity of the pope, the other prelates, and the clergy at contemporary 
processions: 


Kristus na oslíku, a on na velikém bielém oti neb hynštu, v uzdě zlatem 
okované, a drahým kamením uzdu, prsosiny i pochvy maje položené, 
třapce zbarvené u koblůka až do země a dek, jenž kóň kryje, až sě i po 
zemi vlece.85 

[Christ on a donkey, and he on a large white steed or stallion with a gilt 
forged bridle, which is inlaid with precious stones just like the sheath and 
breast straps. Colored tassels are hanging from the horse’s head and the 
blanket covering the horse is dragging on the floor. | 


According to Bartoš, it seems as if such a colorful description with so many 
details corresponded to a real antithetic depiction. Though it cannot be found 
in either of the two illustrated collections, it does not hinder the specula- 
tion that precisely such a painting truly existed. We will stop here and give the 
floor to those more qualified.56 Nevertheless, even if there had not been any 
paintings in the Bethlehem Chapel, audiovisual agitation still applied there. 


83 © Miloslav Vlk, “Obrazy v Betlémské kapli. Rozbor historických pramenů [Paintings in the 
Bethlehem Chapel. An analysis of Historical Sources] Časopis Národního muzea 130 
(1961): 151-169. 

84 Bartoš, “Po stopách obrazů, 134. 

85 Hus, Česká nedělní postila, ed. Daňhelka, M1H0 II, 178. 

86  Irefer here to the study of Milena Bartlová, "Prout lucide apparet in tabulis et picturis 
ipsorum." For the communication role of paintings and texts at the beginning of the 
Hussite movement, see Studia mediaevalia bohemica 3 (2011): 253-255. 
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We must not forget that inscriptions were read, translated, and interpreted 
aloud either by Hus himself or by other Latinists, and the visual imagery would 
have only served to complement the spoken word in sermons, reading, the 
singing of religious songs, and perhaps even in learning the Decalogue and 
Credo aloud. 


Hus's Auctoritates 


Most researchers defending Hus against the accusation of plagiarism place a 
particular emphasis on the difference between the medieval and modern per- 
ceptions of authorities. According to one author, the main difference was that 
a medieval scholar considered ‘what was said’ to be more important than ‘who 
said it?" In reality, this was sometimes perhaps the case, but other times it 
certainly was not, because otherwise we could not explain the emphasis com- 
monly placed on authorities, or the sharp polemics among contemporary 
scholars. Moreover, erroneous opinions were perceived as individual devia- 
tions of heretics, listed by name. Nevertheless, there were still certain rules: 
Antiqui were given preference over Moderni, the quotations had to be precise, 
and authors labelled by name the works that they felt strongly about. When, 
for example, Hus reproached an adversary of his that he had passed his opin- 
ion off as a statement by St Gregory, he was aware of the same principles as are 
applied now;?? despite the fact that he himself did not always give precise quo- 
tations, not to mention that he often listed authors inconsistently. 

Many inconsistencies may be explained by medieval scholars’ access to lit- 
erature. Although in the Prague university milieu at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century it was relatively easy to find the necessary literature in numerous 
college or private libraries, memory still often substituted for home libraries. 
The greater the memory was, the more it was relied on, and consequently the 
more imprecise the quotations were. Hus quoted the verses of both religious 
and secular poetry exclusively by heart, as well as numerous other literary 
works that formed part of the essential canon of school instruction and read- 
ing. However, when a word slipped his memory, he simply replaced it with 
another. Similarly, at the beginning of a quotation, he sometimes altered the 
verse to integrate it better into the context of his exposition, and other times, 
mistakes were left unnoticed. According to Anežka Vidmanová, it is impossible 


87 Anežka Schmidtová (-Vidmanová), “Hus a Viklef [Hus and Wyclif],” Listy filologické 79 
(1956): 220. 
88 Hus, “Contra occultum adversarium,” ed. ErSil, CCCM 238, p. 80. 
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to speak of philological precision with Hus. His Latin treatises are mostly only 
occasional, and written in a hurry. He cared about the issue itself and consid- 
ered the Latin language expression to be only secondary, hence his scientific 
prose cannot be assessed using literary measures. It is a harsh but well-founded 
judgment.$? Fortunately, Hus had no intention of devoting himself to poetry 
nor, with the exception of speeches on ceremonial university events, to belles 
lettres either. His mission was somewhere else, that is, in actively following the 
orders of the Divine Law and catechizing the common people. 

In the postil called Adumbrata, Hus quotes a ‘Master of Paris’ (Parisiensis) 
on thirteen occasions. The work’s editor, Bohumil Ryba, assumed that this 
referred to Master of Paris Matthias of Janov, one of Hus predecessors, who 
enjoyed a well-deserved respect in the reform circles.9° Nevertheless, he was 
not able to determine the work from which the paragraphs had come, hence 
the gauntlet was picked up by Jiří Kejř, who discovered that the sought-after 
author was Guilelmus de Alvernia (+ 1249). The preaching work of this Parisian 
bishop was greatly represented in Czech libraries, so Hus would have had easy 
access to it in college or private libraries.?! The possibility cannot be excluded 
that Hus had been introduced to Guilelmus through Wyclif, who also quoted 
him in several places. According to AneZka Vidmanová, Hus trusted Wyclif's 
Sunday postil so much that he did not correct his errors in determining the 
places of some citations from the Bible. On the other hand, he did not leave 
Wyclif's brief quotations untouched, as he still liked to complement and 
develop them.?? 

Hus, however, did not have access to some of the titles that he often quoted 
at hand. This is quite likely the case with the Commentary on the Sentences of 
the theologian John of Paris (Jean Quidort; + 1306). This work does not appear 
in the extant catalogues of the Prague university colleges, but it was abun- 
dantly used in the Commentary by Master Nicholas Biceps ( 1399), who wasa 
Dominican like Quidort, and hence could have become acquainted with the 
work in the library of his Prague monastery. Biceps sometimes quoted Quidort 
as Parisian brother John’, but most frequently only with the epithet Parisiensis. 
Since Hus satisfied himself with the label Parisiensis, it might seem at first 


89 Anežka Vidmanová, “Autentičnost Husových citátů [The Authenticity of Hus 
Quotations ]," Filosofický časopis 18 (1970): 1018—1024. 

9o Hus, Postila adumbrata, ed. Ryba, M1HO XIII, p. 655. 

91 © Jiří Kejř, “Kdo je ‘Parisiensis’ ve spisech Husovych? [Who is Parisiensis’ in Hus’ Treatises? ],” 
Studie o rukopisech 18 (1979): 3—27. 

92 Anežka Vidmanová, “Hus a Vilém z Auvergne [Hus and William of Auvergne], Studie o 
rukopisech 18 (1979): 36, 44. 
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glance that it was well known in the Prague milieu who this title referred 
to. Once we know, however, that at least two Parisian masters (Guilelmus 
de Alvernia and Matthias de Janov) were given this label in Prague, it raises 
doubts whether Hus knew the real author by his full name at all. From this 
viewpoint, it is less important whether Hus paraphrased some of the bor- 
rowed statements and shortened or complemented others, because Hus 
selected not only all the guotations from the Commentary of John of Paris 
(Ouidort), but also entire series of other authorities that he found in Biceps' 
lecture.9? 

If we admit that this was a common method of university practice, then we 
also have to take into consideration that not all authors acted in such a way. For 
example, though Nicholas Biceps and Jan Hus both quoted the same passages 
from the Commentary of John of Paris, Biceps had selected them himself. 
A selection tends to be connected with an intention, which does not rule out 
that Biceps’ selection could have suited Hus as well. If we further take into 
consideration that in scholasticism it was forbidden to mention the names of 
contemporaries in lectures, commentaries, quaestiones, or disputationes, then 
we may ask whether it was always possible to find out when the author had 
lived. In this respect, a quite special case in Hus’s quotation practice was his 
use of John Wyclif. 


Textual Borrowing from the Works of John Wyclif 


When Johann Loserth’s book Hus und Wiclif was published in 1884, Czech histo- 
rians were incensed by it, whereas their domestic German colleagues were 
spitefully pleased.?^ In this work, the heretic Hus, whose timeless greatness 
Czechs had so frequently referred to, was with an almost statistical thorough- 
ness revealed as an epigone of the Oxford professor. His influence on Hus had 
naturally already been known earlier, but Loserth, with his full-paged philologi- 
cal juxtapositions of both authors’ texts, documented the literal borrowing of 
entire sentences, as well as full paragraphs. Sharply criticizing the previous 
research, a while later Loserth also proved, using the same method and phrase- 
ology, that Wyclif himself had been dependent on Guillaume Perrault and 


93 © Kejř “Kdo je ‘Parisiensis’” 12-23. 

94 Johann Loserth, Hus und Wiclif. Zur Genesis der hussitischen Lehre (Prag-Leipzig, 1884). 
The second, revised edition without supplements was published in Munich and Berlin in 
1925. Most of the 50 reviews of the first edition were recorded by Čeněk Zibrt, Bibliografie 
české historie II [Bibliography of Czech History] (Prague, 1902), No. 1447. 
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Robert Grosseteste.9> Nevertheless, these studies came too late to influence the 
discussion. Although he demonstrated that Wyclif had also stood on the shoul- 
ders of his predecessors, the dark shadow of plagiarism remained only on Hus. 
Loserth believed that with his work, he had disproved illusions of the originality 
of Hus and the Hussite movement for good.?9 This, however, did not happen, 
although it did influence even Czech researchers to bring further evidence of 
Hus's dependence, not only on Wyclif, but on other authors as well.9? 

Czech critics of the first edition of Loserth's book condemned its clear prej- 
udice on the one hand, while on the other hand, they began to collect evidence 
on the incorrectness of its textual juxtapositions. However, since the second 
edition from 1924 did not bring any essential corrections, most of its reviews by 
the younger generation of Hussite researchers were the same.?? One excep- 
tion, though, can be found in a valuable monograph by Jan Sedlák, in which he 
took a moderate and objective stance on the entire issue on the basis of his 
own extensive heuristics. According to this Catholic theologian, it is impossi- 
ble to claim that Hus could have conveyed his ideas in Wyclif's words without 
knowing about it. Similarly, he argued that Hus did not borrow his main theses 
from John Milíč of Kroměříž or Matthias of Janov, but intentionally extracted 
them from the tractates of the Oxford master, “who had opened his eyes.” 
Nonetheless, Sedlák immediately added that Wyclif was only one — although 
the main and most influential - component of Hus's genesis. Thus, he could 
have found similar ideas in the work of Matthias of Janov, but it had simply not 
fallen into his hands at the right time.99 


95 Johann Loserth, Johann von Wiclif und Guilelmus Peraldus. Studien zur Geschichte der 
Entstehung von Wiclifs Summa Theologiae (Wien, 1916) Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Bd. 180, Abh. 3; 
Johann von Wiclif und Robert Grosseteste, Bischof von Lincoln (Wien, 1918) Ibidem, Bd. 182, 
Abh. 3. 

96 | Loserth, Hus und Wiclif, 24. On Loserth's methodology and his approach to the Hussite 
movement, see Pavel Soukup, “Johann Loserth (1846-1936). Ein ‘Gelehrter von Weltruf' 
in Czernowitz und Graz, in Ósterreichische Historiker 1900-1945, ed. Karl Hruza 
(Wien-Kóln-Weimar, 2008), 49—50. 

97  TheCzechhistorians and philologists that followed in Loserth's footsteps included mainly 
Václav Flajšhans and Jan Sedlák, who focused on Hus's treatises in Czech. The list of their 
studies has been provided by Schmidtová, “Hus a Viklef" 219, Note 1. All of the docu- 
mented loans have been recorded in the notes in the critical editions of J. Daňhelka, 
MIHO I-IV. 

98 An example of the rejection of the first edition may be the report of Josef Kalousek in 
Athenaeum 1 (1884): 188191; the second edition was dealt with in detail mainly by Václav 
Novotny, Casopis Matice Moravské so (1926): 702—717. 

99  Sedlák, M. Jan Hus, 373-374. 
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At the beginning of the 1930s, F.M. Bartoš made an attempt to revise 
Hus's relation to Wyclif from another perspective. According to him, Loserth, 
in having degraded Hus to a mere student of Wyclif, made a fundamental 
mistake of perceiving the work method of the medieval writer outside of its 
historical context. He points out that this method was used not only by Hus, 
but also by his judges in Constance, Jean Gerson and Pierre d’Ailly, who literally 
borrowed other authors’ treatises and used them in their works without scru- 
ples and without reference. Another mistake made by Loserth lay, in Bartoš's 
opinion, in his mechanical usage of philological juxtapositions, which entirely 
overshadowed the ideological conflict of the period. While referring to Sedlak’s 
approach, he then rushes in with the formulation that the ideas spread by 
Milíč and thoroughly elaborated by Matthias of Janov were also constructed 
on Wyclif’s teachings. This was also why he considered it necessary to explain 
why Hus “used Matthias of Janovso little (at least in comparison with Jacobellus 
of Stříbro) and why he on the other hand associated himself with Wyclif so 
much."^? Since the explanation that in his youth Hus had been fascinated 
by Wyclif the philosopher could not suffice in and of itself, Bartoš included 
in the discussion the vague aura of the legacy of Hus's predecessors: “The 
saint Milíč as well as the Master of Paris (Matthias of Janov) were dead. But 
they spoke to Hus directly and eloguently in the foundation charter of the 
church...."101 

Bartoš's argumentation here represents the evangelical orientation charac- 
teristic of Czech historiography, for which the Hussite movement and Czech 
reformation were a permanent source of spiritual values. The pre-war discus- 
sion was ended by the polemics between F.M. Bartoš and Václav Flajšhans, in 
1938—1939.!92 Already earlier, however, research had begun to proceed in 
another direction. One such reorientation can be seen in Vlastimil Kybal's 
great attempt for a systematic explanation of Hus's teaching, which did not 
have the necessary effect in the end because the author had given preference 
to descriptiveness over his own conclusions.!°3 On the other hand, after the 


100 EM. Bartoš, Husitství a cizina [The Hussite Movement Abroad] (Prague, 1931), 24. 

101 Bartoš, Husitství a cizina, 35. 

102 Cf. Václav Flajšhans, “Das alttschechische Passionale und die Predigten des J. Hus,’ 
Slavische Rundschau 10 (1938): 105-11; F.M. Bartoš, Jihočeský sborník historický u (1938): 
107—108. 

103 Vlastimil Kybal, M. Jan Hus, Zivot a učení II1-3. Učení [M. Jan Hus, Life and Learning 
II1-3. Teachings] (Prague, 1923-1931). See also Matthew Spinka, Jan Hus’ Concept of 
the Church (Princeton, New Jersey, 1966), and Gordon Leff, “Wyclif and Hus: A Doctrinal 
Comparison,” Bulletin of the John Rynalds Library 50 (1968): 387-410. From the Marxist 
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Second World War the Belgian Benedictine Paul De Vooght adopted an 
approach that was considerably sympathetic towards Hus's struggle with the 
Council, and doctrinally compared his main theses with the teaching of John 
Wyclif.!9^ His arguments will not to be analyzed here in detail, as they are cov- 
ered in the content of other treatises in this book. 

The need for a further examination of Wyclif's relation to the leading 
representative of the Bohemian reformation was aroused by the postwar 
endeavors for a critical edition of the complete works of Hus. The guestion 
in the forefront here was not only what Hus had borrowed from Wyclif, 
but also how he guoted him. After a diversion, we thus return to Hus's guota- 
tion of authorities. We know that when it came to the Bible, the Church Fathers, 
and theologians all the way to Nicholas of Lyra (+ 1340), Hus almost always 
quoted them with precision. If there are any omissions in this respect in 
Hus's treatises, we can assume they have been caused by the scribe of the man- 
uscript rather than by Hus himself! It is only starting in the second half 
of the fourteenth century and from the beginning of the fifteenth century 
that Hus no longer mentions the authors by name, unless in direct polemics 
with his contemporaries. Why, then, did he make an exception precisely 
with Wyclif? 

According to Anezka Vidmanova, who has greatly devoted herself to this 
issue, the first documented quotation of Wyclif, appearing in Hus's collec- 
tion of materials for the sermon called Puncta, was not of manifest charac- 
ter yet. The note here, ‘Joh. Wy, sicut scis; could really have been a mere piece 
of advice for some of his colleagues. Nevertheless, the Puncta was written 
still before the first condemnation of Wyclif’s heretical articles in May 1403, 
which significantly altered the situation. From then on, against his habit as 
well as the habits of university scholars, Hus explicitly listed Wyclif in a num- 
ber of his treatises, primarily to show his favor for this proscribed ‘evangelical 
doctor’ and to demonstrate simultaneously that in his eyes, Wyclif was an 
authority equivalent to other generally respected authorities. Thus, the more 
the fight about Wyclif progressed, the more Hus openly declared his support 
for him.106 


point of view, the issue of Hus's relation to Wyclif was dealt with by Robert Kalivoda, 
Revolution und Ideologie. Der Hussitismus (Kóln-Wien 1976), Chapter One. 

104 Paul De Vooght, L'Hérésie de Jean Huss (Leuven, 1960); Hussiana (Leuven, 1960). In the 
second, complemented edition, both volumes were published together under the title 
L'Hérésie de Jean Huss -II (Louvain, 1975). 

105 | Vidmanová, “Hus a Viklef,” 221. 

106 I paraphrase here the formulation by A. Vidmanová, “Hus a Viklef" 225 and 227. 
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Unlike the aforementioned ciphers, which were only a wordplay that everyone 
could cope with, Hus's introduction of the so-called ‘znamenicka’ (diacritics) 
was much more significant. Through these, Hus intended to simplify the writ- 
ing of Czech digraphs (i.e. a combination of two consonants, which previously 
used the Latin alphabet to substitute for some missing speech sounds). The 
best introduction to the issue is provided by Hus himself, at the beginning of 
his work entitled Vyklady (Expostitions): 


Ktož bude čísti v těchto knihách, věz, že sem nepsal obecným obyčejem, 
jejž su vzěli Čechové, a nedobřě; pro to, že latinskú abecedů chtie plně 
česků řeč psáti, ano nelze. Ale psal sem jiným něco obyčejem, i pro to, 
abych uvedl jiné v ten obyčej, i pro to, že jest skrovnější. A věz, kde sem 
psal “c” a “z” a znameníčko svrchu takto: "CZ" jako teď “čzeled," maje psáti 
vedlé abecedy k české řeči položené takto: “čeled," a to sem učinil pro 
písařě, jenž jsu ještě nepřivykly tak psáti, aby nezblůdili.107 

[You who read in these books, remember that I have not written them 
using the general system which had been adopted by the Czechs, and 
wrongly, because the Latin alphabet indeed cannot be used to write the 
Czech language fully, but I have written something differently — in order 
to introduce the others to the system as well as because the system is 
more space-saving. And remember that when I have written ‘c’ and 'z 
with a diacritical mark above like this: ‘¢z’ like in “čzeleď, where I should 
have used this in the alphabet written for the Czech language: "čeleď 
I did so for the scribes who have not become accustomed to writing so in 
order for them not to err. | 


The original text has not been preserved, but it arises from its earliest copy 
(which comes from the first half of the fifteenth century) that the diacritical 
marks, with the exception of those indicating vowel length, were used to their 
full extent, although not always consistently. Since Hus's Výklady (Expositions) 
dates from 1412, it is the first known evidence of diacritical Czech orthogra- 
phy.!©8 Hus also wrote his “Czech Postil” using diacritical marks, completing 
the work in Kozi Hradek on 27 October 1413. Sigismund of Domailice tried the 
system out for a short time when copying this work, but the principle of using 


107 Daňhelka, ed., Výklady [Expositions], MIHO I, 25. 
108 Ibid., Preface, 11-12. 
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these marks was not always clear to him.!°9 In 1414, Sigismund rewrote another 
two Czech treatises by Hus — Dcerka (Daughter) and the translation of the trac- 
tate “On the Six Errors"? — and the beginning of the copy of the Old Czech 
translation of the so-called “Boskovice Bible,” with texts of the second and 
third redactions, is dated roughly one year later. Whereas the main scribe had 
problems with the diacritical marks, the second scribe was already accustomed 
to using them What can we conclude from this? As the earliest written docu- 
ments with diacritic orthography known until now come from Jan Hus's liter- 
ary workshop, he is most likely responsible for creating the new Czech alphabet. 
This new alphabet was also complemented with a mnemonic device, in which 
the first letters of the words form a continuous series of the alphabet." 
Nevertheless, the diacritical marks in the form of an acute accent (^), mark- 
ing vowel length, and the inverted circumflex (“) were not a complete novelty 
in Hus's time, hence some researchers have sought out possible sources for his 
inspiration. One suggestion is that he could have found the closest model in 
the Emmaus monastery of the South Slavic monks of the Order of St Benedict 
in the New Town of Prague, which was founded by Charles IV in 1347. The 
Benedictines there were allowed liturgy in Old Church Slavonic, which was 
written in the Glagolitic alphabet, and some alternative symbols of this script 
could have drawn Hus's attention.” Direct evidence in this respect seems to 
be provided by a Latin treatise on Czech orthography that has been preserved 
in a copy from the second half of the 1450s, as well as in an excerpt coming 
from another, so far anonymous manuscript.!^ The fitting title Orthographia 


109 Daňhelka, ed., Česká nedělní postila, M1HO II, 460 (colophon) and the Preface, 30-33. 

110 “Dcerka - O poznání césty pravé k spasení [Daughter — How to Find the Correct Way to 
Salvation], ed. Daňhelka, MIHo IV, 163-186; “O šesti bludiech [On the Six Errors], ibid., 
271-296. 

111 Vladimír Kyas, Česká bible v dějinách národního písemnictví [Czech Bible in the History of 
National Literature] (Prague, 1997), 67. 

112 “Abeceda [The Alphabet],” ed. Daňhelka, M1HO IV, 324, and the Preface, 20-22. 

113 Asconcluded by František Václav Mareš, “Emauzské prameny českého didaktického pra- 
vopisu [The Emmaus-Monastery Sources of Czech Didactic Orthography],” in Z tradic 
slovanské kultury v Čechách. Sázava a Emauzy v dějinách české kultury (Prague, 1975), 
169—172, which also contains references to further literature dealing with the issue. 

114 The copy of Oldřich Kříž of Telč in the manuscript of the State Archives in Třeboň, shelf 
mark A 4, fol. 35r-42r was published by A.V. Sembera, Mistra Jana Husi Ortografie česká 
[Master Jan Hus’ Czech Orthography] (Wien, 1857). A later edition, not entirely satisfac- 
tory either, was prepared by Johann Schrópfer, Hussens Traktat “Orthographia Bohemica." 
Die Herkunft des diakritischen Systems in der Schreibung slavischer Sprachen und die 
älteste zusammenhängende Beschreibung slavischer Laute (Wiesbaden, 1968) Slavistische 
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Bohemica was given to this short tractate by its discoverer, František Palacký, 
who ascribed its authorship to Hus. 

Already the beginning of the tractate is reminiscent of the above-guoted 
passage from Hus's Výklady (1412): 


Since the Latin alphabet cannot suffice for the written recording of the 
Czech language — wherefore those who write in Czech diverge, syllabify 
incorrectly and thus complicate the sounds also for reading —, for these 
reasons I have decided, and as I think usefully, slightly to simplify the 
Latin alphabet for the needs of writing in Czech, amend its deficiencies 
and elucidate the differences between the letters. 


In both quotations, the scholar addresses an informal authority, is listened to, 
and knows that he thus motivates his students and followers. As far as is 
known, no one else in Hus's time set a similar goal.HŠ In connection with the 
question of authorship, it is impossible not to mention another passage corre- 
sponding to Hus's characteristic treatises: 


Similiter si volunt (Bohemi) cum suis patribus Slawis in locucione con- 
currere, dicent gus gubi guby, i.e. hus hubi huby.!!6 


As there have not been any arguments conclusively excluding Hus's author- 
ship, it can therefore be supposed with confidence, and the work can be 
included in the collected treatises of the Bohemian reformer." Everything 
indicates that it was written around 1412 during Hus's rural exile, when he 


Studienbücher 4. Attention to the excerpt in the manuscript of the Prague Metropolitan 
Chapter Library D 19 has been drawn by Václav Flajšhans, “Z rukopisů musejních. 4. 
Zlomek Husova traktátu o pravopise [From Museum Manuscripts. 4. A Fragment of Hus' 
Tractate on Orthography], Časopis Národního musea 101 (1927): 6-9. The two texts have 
been compared philologically by Anežka Vidmanová, “Ke spisku Orthographia Bohemica 
[On the Treatise Orthographia Bohemica],” Listy filologické 105 (1982): 75-89. 

115 I rely here on the convincing reasons given in F.M. Bartoš, “K Husovu spisu o českém pra- 
vopise [On Hus’ Treatise on Czech Orthography], Jihočeský sborník historický 18 (1949): 
33-38. 

116 The cryptogram has been drawn attention to by Karel Stejskal, “Die Orthographie Hussens 
und das slawische Kloster in Prag-Emaus,” Mediaevalia Bohemica 3 (1970): 267. 

117 Orthographia Bohemica was not included in Magistri Iohannis Hus Opera omnia on the 
basis of unpublished objections of the influential philologist František Ryšánek. Although 
Vidmanová, "Ke spisku Orthographia Bohemica, 88 did not provide any convincing 
objections to Hus's authorship, she considers it to be questionable. 
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purposefully began his catechization campaign in the Czech language.!š 
However, the work is of scholarly character, utilizing some medieval explana- 
tions of Latin grammar, and therefore it is possible that Hus dealt with this 
question already during his activities at the university.!? 


Citation Mode and Subject Indexes (Pointers) 


If it is indeed the case that Hus was so concerned about facilitating the writing 
and reading of his Czech-written works, intended for the catechization of the 
common people, it would be surprising if the rules contained in the “Latin 
Orthographia" were not created earlier or simultaneously in Czech in an analo- 
gous treatise. That Hus had enough didactic skills in this respect is guite con- 
vincingly proved in the Introduction of his old Czech Expositions. Moreover, if 
we admit that Hus really compiled the collections of homiletic manuals, we 
cannot ignore the guestion of why he did so. It is generally believed that a 
school for future preachers was founded at the Bethlehem Chapel. Considering 
the age reguired for preaching, they would have had to be older men. That is 
hard to imagine. It was rather a Hall at the Bethlehem Chapel, whose students 
were sometimes used by Hus for the copying and colportage of his own works. 
Since these compilations do not have an explicitly reform or otherwise agitat- 
ing function, they may have been intended for parish and other libraries, nev- 
ertheless mostly in Prague, where the parish clergy could be expected to have 
an acceptable knowledge of Latin.!29 However, when Hus was forced to move 
to the country, he discovered that numerous priests did not have such a com- 
mand of Latin that would allow them to draw from Latin anthologies and 
handbooks. Some of them, as he later found out himself, could not even read 
at all! And since he cared now more than ever about the catechization of the 


118 Unconvincing dating to 1406 was presented by K. Novák, “O spisovatelské činnosti Jana 
Husa — Orthographia Bohemica [On the Writing Activities of Jan Hus — Orthographia 
Bohemica], Listy filologické 16 (1889): 223-224. 

119 On the sources of Orthographia, see already Bartoš, “K Husovu spisu,” 35. 

120 Aptly on that, see Zdeňka Hledíková, “K otázkám vztahu duchovní a světské moci v 
Čechách ve druhé polovině 14. století [On the Issues of the Relation of the Spiritual and 
Secular Power in Bohemia in the Second Half of the 14th Century] Český časopis his- 
torický 24 (1976): 264—268, and Ivan Hlaváček, “Několik příspěvků k poznání života v 
předhusitských Čechách [Several Contributions to the Knowledge of the Life in Pre- 
Hussite Bohemia |," Středočeský sborník historický 10 (1975): 151-172. 

121 Hus, Česká nedělní postila, ed. Daňhelka, MrHo II, 178. 
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common people, he began intensively spreading religious knowledge in the 
mother tongue. 

Nevertheless, the common people, lacking religious education and training, 
were not able to understand the principles of his reformation efforts, and this 
could not be rectified immediately as knowledge of reading and writing in the 
rural areas, particularly in villages, was guite exceptional. Hus could not man- 
age everything alone; he could not preach everywhere, hence his intermediar- 
ies were to be the priests who declared their support for his movement, or 
whose support he wanted to win. Thus, it was mainly them that he began to 
address in his Czech treatises. “Oh, heaven help us, clergy,” he appeals to his 
readers, while other times he reminds them of the danger awaiting them at 
every step: “Dear fellow, beware women!"?? It suffices to mention here another 
direct quotation from his treatise “On the Six Errors:” “Therefore, priest, be sat- 
isfied with that!”!23 In the same Czech treatise Hus also explicitly says that he 
has written the work under discussion “for priests and students,” in order to 
eschew simoniacal heresy,!2* and he constantly addresses them using the 
words ‘remember’, ‘realize’, and ‘be aware’ (in Czech véz), which appear on 
almost every page of his “Expositions.” It even appears that he did not forget to 
spread his encouraging appeals from mouth to ear, as the command ‘listen’ 
emerges here and there in the text. He did not take female readers into account 
yet, however he did begin his Old Czech version of Pseudo-Bernard’s medita- 
tions, De cognitione humanae conditionis, with the address “Listen, daughter, 
and see and open your ears....”!25 

Particularly in the “Expositions,” Hus made sure that he and his followers 
selected expressions that were understandable to ‘common people’)? warning 
that they are not able to understand some foreign, complicated, or even alle- 
gorical words.!?? People also do not like to listen to long speeches, he contin- 
ued, hence it is sometimes advisable to speak to them 'briefly*!2? Nevertheless, 
he wrote his shorter exposition of the "Lord's Prayer" (Pater Noster, in Old 


122 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, MIHO I, 317 and 369. 

123 Hus, “O &estie bludiech," ed. Daňhelka, MIHo IV, 273. 

124 Hus, “O šestie bludiech,” ed. Daňhelka, m1Ho IV, 296. 

125 Hus, “Dcerka, ed. Daňhelka, M1H0 IV, 163-186. It is a partial paraphrase of Psalm 44:u in 
the Vulgate. 

126 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, M1H0 I, 63. 

127 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, M1H0 I, 106. Also Hus's agitation against German loanwords 
belongs here; see Chapter X for brief information on that. 

128 Hus, "Provázek třípramenný [The Three-Stranded Cord], ed. Daňhelka, m1Ho IV, 147; 
Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, MIHO I, 105. 
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Czech Páteř) for both common and hard-working believers.!?? Hus, however, 
was not only concerned about enlightening religious literature for broad social 
classes; after all, there were already a number of these books in German as well 
as in Czech at the time.!3° Whereas Thomas of Štítné translated such books for 
literate laymen,?! Hus was concerned with producing systematic, widely 
accessible instruction on the principles of the Christian doctrine, on which it 
would later be possible to build more demanding catechization. He explained 
the point of his conduct almost systematically in the first chapter of his 
"Expositions:" 


Protož, že sem knězem v naději od boha poslanym, abych učil lid vétiti, 
přikázanie božie plniti a bohu sě právě modliti, chci krátce ty tři věci 
sprostným lidičkóm vyložiti.!$2 

[Since I am a priest who has been sent by God to people in hope that 
I will teach them to believe, to obey his commandments and to pray prop- 
erly, I want to explain these three things briefly to common people. | 


Without the assistance of the priests devoted to him, Hus would have done 
nothing in the villages. Nevertheless, he did not intend merely to use his stu- 
dents and brothers in cassock for missionary activities. He planned to educate 
them too, and thus elevate the Czech as a language of theology. According to 
Hus, not even a theologist educated in Latin could manage without relevant 
quotations from the Bible; one was indispensable to the other. Moreover, for 
internal Christianization, the Bible in a vernacular language was absolutely 
essential. Everything implies that in Hus's circle, its second redaction was 
already available, hence it was up to Hus to make sure that rural priests and 
literate laymen would find the necessary passages and quote them properly. 


129 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, MIHO I, 391: “pro sprostné a neprázdné (-nelenivé) v práci 
krátký buď tento výklad [let this exposition be used by common people who are not 
idle]? 

130 Even such a treatise can be found in Hus's literary legacy. It was Jádro učení křesťanského 
[The Core of Christian Teachings] that Hus intended not only for the clergy, but for every- 
one who was going to read it. Cf. Daňhelka, ed., “Jádro učení křesťanského,” M1HO IV, 333. 

131 The primary merits of Thomas of Štítné have most recently been acknowledged by 
Pavlína Rychterová, “Konzepte der religiösen Erziehung der Laien im spätmittelalterli- 
chen Böhmen. Einige Überlegungen zur Debatte über die sog. bóhmische Devotio mod- 
ema,” in Kirchliche Reformimpulse des 14./15. Jahrhunderts in Ostmitteleuropa (Köln, 2006), 
219-237. 
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Hus put this propaedeuticalinformation in the introduction of his “Expositions,” 
which can thus be justly considered the beginning of theology in the Czech 
vernacular language. 

With this, we reach Hus’s Czech expositions of the Credo, Decalogue, and 
Pater Noster again. He explains in the introduction why he did not want to say 
directly in the text “what every single saint writes where.” According to him, it 
would not be wise to list names, book titles, volumes, and chapters, though it is 
still necessary to know it all, because these are the highest authorities. Hus 
resolved this conflict by following the model of Latinists, and therefore moved 
the references to line margins and already in the introduction provided instruc- 
tions on how to find the references in the Bible. Immediately afterwards, he 
explained to the readers how to understand the references: 


U příkladě. Nalezeš takto psáno: "Gen 10“; to se mieni Genezis, prvé knihy 
Mojžiešovy u biblí v prvé kapitule. 

[For instance, you may find “Gen 1, which means Genesis, the first 
chapter of the First Book of Moses in the Bible.] 


In order for the users of his “Expositions" to have the necessary aid available, 
he prepared a table with an overview of the complete names of all the books of 
the Old and New Testaments, as well as their abbreviations. For fear that the 
readers would not understand the names of the Greek and Latin books, he also 
attached brief instructions to the table on how to understand them, for 
example: 


Pak že svatého Pavla epištoly, to věz listové, latíně se jmenují, protož 
takto píše k Římenínóm: “ad Romanos,” krátcé takto: “Ad Ro“ neb takto: 
“Ro“ pak když nalezneš takto psáno "Ro 80," tj. Římenínóm v osmé 
kapitole.!93 

[Since the epistles, i.e. the Letters of Paul, are written in Latin, he 
writes like that to the Romans: ad Romanos, which is then shortened to 
‘Ad Ro’ or only ‘Ro’. If you find ‘Ro 80’, it means that it is Chapter 8 of the 
Letter to the Romans. | 


It was not until then that Hus explained the practical meaning of the previous 
instructions, clarifying that their point was to show the readers how to find the 
relevant quotations in the Bible or its part. Moreover, as the Czech translations 
of the Bible still used Roman numerals, Hus attached another table for his 


133 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, MIHO I, 27. 
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readers in which he converted the Roman numerals to Arabic numerals. At the 
same time, he informed his readers that he would use these numerals to label 
all ninety-six chapters of his "Expositions."?^ Before we demonstrate why this 
was useful for both the contemporary and modern readers, we will first present 
an attractive hypothesis. The earliest Old Czech redactions of the Bible used 
Roman numerals, which Hus then replaced with Arabic numerals. Could this 
serve as an indication of Hus's possible share in the so-called third redaction? 
Irrespective of this conjecture, however, by introducing the simple Arabic 
numerals, Hus certainly helped modernize literary Czech. 

In the introduction, Hus also impressively compared his book to a storage 
room and a pond. The two are connected through the following analogy: like it 
is difficult to discover where money is hidden in a storage room, it is similarly 
challenging to catch fish to eat without a fishing net, landing net, or trawl net. 
For this reason, as he says himself: 


I have prepared a net, i.e. an indicator or pointer, which will inform you 
and show you where everything can be found in the books. Therefore 
remember that the number in the pointer refers to a chapter in the books 
and the letter, littera in Latin, indicates what you are looking for in the 
chapter.!95 


In other words, Hus introduced an index (zpravidlo, or ukazadlo) into Czech 
literature, which was to facilitate the search for content in the respective work. 
The alphabetically ordered entries combine personal names with subjects and 
terms, while sometimes providing explanations of varying lengths. The entries 
for letter A may suffice as an example: 


Adame na dřevě ztratil and Kristus získal ......................... sss 53 E 
Allexander král marnost ukazuje.................... eene 78 G 
Amen CO JOSE aue URN sland RUE alate oD zoo Rei HO 25 A 
Anjel boží zbil sto tisícóv and osmdesát and pět tisícóv .................... 46D 


Antikristovy Shysa E a a NR NRN 63 B.136 


It would not have been Hus if he had not proceeded single-mindedly in this 
respect, as well. Thus, he added a subject index also to “The Treatise on Simony" 
and to the “Czech Sunday Postil” Whereas in the former he informed the 


134 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, MIHO I, 28-29. 
135 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, M1H0 I, 29. 
136 Hus, Výklady, ed. Daňhelka, MIHO I, 31. 
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readers that they would find the instruction on the Biblical guotations in the 
"Expositions" (Výklady ),!97 in the Postil he repeated some orthographic rules.!38 


Hus’s Share in the Translation of the Bible into Czech 


Considering what has already been said about Hus's simplification of Czech 
orthography and his introduction of citation rules into Czech literature, it can- 
not be surprising that since ancient times a variety of possible roles have been 
attributed to Hus in the creation of the second or third redaction of the Old 
Czech translation of the Bible. It has not been possible to resolve this question 
as of yet, and it seems that the discussion has reached a deadlock.!?? Important 
evidence of Hus’s responsibility for the translation is offered by an identical 
supplement to two manuscripts of the Czech Bible from the third quarter of 
the fifteenth century, which presents the principles behind the revision of 
their translation and orthography. Among other things, it says that the Bible 
has been translated 


z dobré staré bible Latinské, ješto jie bylo třista let a několik a dvadceti; a 
k tomu jest byla prvé opravena podlé korektora, ješto slove oprávce 
biblé.140 

[from the good old Latin Bible, which was three hundred and twenty 
years old and which was corrected by a corrector for this purpose.] 


This passage had long remained a mystery, until F.M. Bartoš discovered that it 
was the so-called Correctorium, prepared in the thirteenth century on the mar- 
gins of the Bibles by Hugo of S. Caro and Guillelmus de Mara.!^! The end of this 


137 Hus,“Kniežky o svatokupectví [The Treatise on Simony],’ ed. Daňhelka, MIHo IV, 191. 

138 Hus, Česká nedělní postila, ed. Daňhelka, MrHo II, 57-58. 

139 From the literature ascribing the authorship to Hus, see mainly F.M. Bartoš, Počátky české 
bible [The Origin of the Czech Bible] (Prague, 1941); idem, "Hus a jeho účast na staročeské 
bibli [Hus and His Share in the Old Czech Bible],” Strahovská knihovna 3 (1968): 86-112; 
and Pavel Freitinger, “K otázce Husova překladu bible [On the Question of Hus' Translation 
of the Bible] Časopis Národního muzea 158 (1989): 136—156. The state-of-the-art of the 
research has been summarized by Kyas, Česká bible, 73—77. 

140 A supplement has been proved in the so-called Schaffhausen Bible from 1450-1470 
(Stadtbibliothek Schaffhausen, MSc Generalia 29) and in the so-called Nymburk Bible 
from 1462 (Prague, National Museum Library, shelf mark IV B 14). Its text has been pub- 
lished in Výbor z české literatury doby husitské II (Prague, 1964), 523-524. 

141 Bartoš, "Hus a jeho účast na staročeské bibli, 9o; cf. also Kyas, Česká bible, 26. 
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supplement is no less important; in it, Hus explains the usage of diacritical 
marks, the so-called nabodeníčka!!+2 According to some researchers, the sup- 
plement was created in connection with Hus's role in the revision of the Czech 
Bible translation of the second redaction, which has been claimed on the 
grounds that the same principles were also followed by some earlier Biblical 
manuscripts of this redaction, especially the earliest of them, the so-called 
“Boskovice Bible.”!43 

Speculations on the origin of the second redaction previously relied on the 
incorrect dating of the New Testament translation in the manuscript of the 
National Library XVII G 55, which dated it to 1406. The copy in this manuscript, 
however, comes from as late as 1436, if not even from 1466.144 With this correc- 
tion, the early dating of both the second redaction and the usage of diacritical 
marks lost support, as this manuscript still alternated between diacritics and 
consonant digraphs. As late as in 1409-1410, when the work began on copying 
the illuminated Bible for the master of the mint, Peter Zmrzlík, we know that 
the scribe Martin from Prague only had a model with an insignificant revision 
of the original translation available. For Paul's Epistles two years later, however, 
he already used a revised text of the second redaction.^* Again and again, 
everything revolves around 1412, the year when the efforts for an improved 
translation and for the reform of Czech orthography went hand in hand. 

It is no wonder that the extent of Hus’s responsibility for the second redac- 
tion of the Old Czech Bible is uncertain. We are aware that he did not have 
proper conditions for systematic work in the country, as he lacked comparative 
Biblical texts, dictionaries, and reference books. The methods of the humanist 
or modern exegesis were still out of the question, though; the main task was 
rather a precise and at the same time understandable translation of the Vulgate 
into the mother tongue. Moreover, literary Czech had developed quickly after 
the first translations at the time of Emperor Charles IV (F 1378), so ponderous 


142 Hus, as we already know, used the term znameníčko' for a ‘diacritical mark’. The expres- 
sion ‘nabodenicko’ appears only in this ‘Supplement’ and further only in the modern lit- 
erature. On that, see Jana Pleskalova, “Jan Hus a nabodeníčka [Jan Hus and Diacritical 
Marks], in Oratio et ratio. Sborník k životnímu jubileu Jiřího Krause [Oratio et Ratio. 
A Collection on the Occasion of the Life Anniversary of Jiří Kraus], ed. Světla Čmejrková 
and Ivana Svobodová (Prague, 2005), 283-287. 

143 | For more on that, see Česká bible, 66-72. 

144 The manuscript originally belonged to the Collegiate library in Mikulov. It was dated to 
1436 by Antonín Zeman, “Datum 1406 v Mikulovském sborníku [The Date 1406 in the 
Mikulov Collection]; Listy filologické 95 (1972): 9-19, here 17; Kyas, Česká bible, 14-15 
shifted its origin to as late as 1466. 

145 As claimed by Kyas, Česká bible, 66. 
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phrases as well as archaic forms needed to be adapted. In the Czech lands, this 
process continued, but it was not until in the sixteenth century that the ano- 
nymity of translators receded to the background in favor of individual 
authorship.146 

In the small rural castle where Hus wrote his “Expositions of the Faith” 
(Výklady víry), Hus barely had any access to the Czech and Latin translations of 
the Bible. Therefore, he quoted or translated from memory, mainly on the basis 
of the treatise by Wyclif that he was drawing on in the given chapter.” 
According to preliminary research on Biblical quotations in the “Expositions 
of the Faith,” Hus identically quoted the first and second redactions, and some- 
where his adaptions are the same as the new translation of the third redaction, 
as well. However, following Vladimír Kyas, this occasional correspondence is 
not necessarily a proof that Hus had the whole Bible in the new redaction 
available, because if it had been so, he would have used it systematically.!48 

Similar inconsistency is exhibited in the Bible quotations in Hus's "Czech 
Sunday Postil” from February- October 1413. Whereas the pericopes correspond 
to the second redaction, specifically to earlier texts, in the text itself Hus acted 
more freely. He evidently translated some passages from memory, though sur- 
prisingly enough, longer quotations correspond more to the earliest redaction, 
and it is possible that Hus translated them directly according to the Latin 
Vulgate. Thus, the existing probes cast more doubt than they support the spe- 
culation on the relation between Hus's Biblical texts and the *Boskovice Bible," 
representing the second redaction. The last word, however, is far from being 
said. In the current state of knowledge, Hus's authorship of the second or even 
third redaction of the Czech translation of the Bible therefore remains a con- 
jecture, without sufficient evidence to sustain it. Nevertheless, everything 
implies that these translations were made in Hus's immediate vicinity.!^? 

Unless we attribute to Hus more than he explicitly intended, he had two 
aims in view in the period between 1412 and 1414. The first one was to provide 


146 See Kyas, Česká bible, 226—227, with parallel extracts of six Czech translations of the Bible 
from 1360-1715. 

147 Indetail, see in this volume Pavlína Rychterová, "The Vernacular Theology of Jan Hus." 

148 SeeKyas, Ceská bible, 74. 

149 Hus's authorship was last defended by Antonin Zeman, “K biblickému textu Husovy 
postily [On the Biblical Text of Hus’ Postil], Listy filologické 101 (1978): 13-16. According to 
Kyas, Ceská bible, 77, Hus's authorship is still to be proved. This question has been left 
open also by Hana Sobalíková, “Vliv M. Jana Husa na formování biblického překladu 
[The Influence of M. Jan Hus on the Development of the Translation of the Bible],” in 
Varia 18. Zborník materiálov z 18. kolokvia mladých jazykovedcov (Prešov, 2009), 637—643. 
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the wide circle of common (i.e. illiterate) believers with elementary religious 
instruction in the form of prayers, songs, and short texts, which would assist 
with religious education and would be implemented through oral presenta- 
tion. His second aim was to create a common theological apparatus or adapt 
one into Czech, so that the priests and preachers who were insufficiently pro- 
ficient in Latin would still be able to lead their parishioners and listeners to the 
reflections necessary for the deepening of the faith, and hence to the fulfil- 
ment of the four reform steps announced in the program advanced by Hus's 
movement. 


150 See František Šmahel, in this volume, 214—253. 
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